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MIS CELL ANIES- 



King John. 

CHAPTER I. 

Three plays written on tbefubjeSi ofK. John. 

— When Shakfpeares K. John was Jirji 
publijhed. — Shakfpeare indebted to the Trou^ 
blefome Reign ofK. John.—^ CoUey Gibbers 
Fatal Tyranny. — Gibber s arrogance. — 
Theatrical progrefs of the Fatal Tyranny. 

— Line in Pope^s Dunciad upon it. •— 
Revival of Shakfpeare' s K. yohn by Rich. 

— Itsfuccefsy and an account of the aSlors^ 
particularly Walker ^ Hakj and Mrs. Hal-* 
lam. — Sarcafm of^in. — Mijiake of Mr. 
Steevens and Mr. • Theobald. — Scene of . 
Bajlardy. — ^leen Eleanor's logic in favour 
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a DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES. 

of the Bajiard Falconbridge. -^Explanation 
ofihe w^rdxnok. — Mr. Oarrtck puzzled to 
procure a contraft. — Barry s perplexity . 

ON the fubjeft of King John thrfee 
plays have been written. That, 
which is called the Troublefome 
Reign of King John, was attributed to 
Shakfpeare and Rowley by Mr. Pope, and 
by Mr. Steevens to Shakfpeare alone j but, 
on maturb corifideration, this gentleman 
has retraced his opinion j Mr. Malone 
has, with great appearance of probability, 
afcribed it to Marlow. Our author's K. 
John was firft publifhed, with tfe reft 
of his works, in 1623. The late com- 
mentators havejuftly obfervedi that many 
of Shakfpeare's beft pieces are formed on 
the ground- work of others. He feems 
more indebted to the author of the Trou- 
blefome Reign of K. John, for his plot 
and characters, and even his fentiments, than 
to any other writer. CoUey Cibber^s Papal 
Tyranny Wa6 t^en from Shaklpeare's K. 

; : * \: / .::,•: John 
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KING JOHN. J 

lolvii l?ut he was not fb happy in his al« 
teratioos of this tragedy as in- his Kii>g 
Richard the Third. In this laft play, Col- 
Icy very dextroufly made up a very plealing 
jpafticcio from a diligent perufal of all 
Shajd^eare's hiftorical plays, fcarcely ma- 
lting uie of a line or thoi^ht which was hi^ 
own. His Papal Tyranny he pretends wa* 
written to fnpply Shajifpcare's deficiencies, 
but more efpecially tl^e want of warm re- 
fentment in a king of England when inful-* 
ted by a pope^s nuncio j and, his play be7 
ing a^led in 1 744, when the nation was a* 
larmed with the threats of an invafion by a 
popiih pretender, the popular fentimentsi 
againft the encroachments of papal in* 
fluence> njet with appjaufe. Colley'3 
vanity fo far tranfported him, that, in his 
Dedication, he told Lord Chefterfield, he 
had endeavoured to make his play more 
like one ' thaf) whft he found it in 3hak-* 
fpeare.* But . Cither Jived long enough tQ 
iee lu§ Papal Tyranny entirely negleftedi 
and, what muft have be^n more mortifying to 

B 2 a 



4 DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES. 

a man of his extreme vanity, the original 
play revived with great fuccefs. His boun- 
cing, though well-meant, declamation a- 
gainft the infolent pretenfions of papal 
power, could not make amends for his 
mutilations of Shakfpeare : and efpecially for 
his murdering two charad^ers of our inimi-^ 
table poet, not inferior perhaps to any 
which fell from his pen ; Lady Conftancc 
and the Baftard Falconbridge. However, 
it is to Cibber, I believe, we owe the revi- 
val of this tragedy, which had lain dormant 
from the days of Shakfpeare till 1736. 

The Fatal Tyranny had been offered to 
Mr. Fleetwood, the manager of Drury- 
iane theatre, about nine or ten years before 
it was a£ted. This was no fooner known 
to the public than Cibber was moft feverely 
attacked by the critics in the newfpapers ; 
Fielding wrote a farce upon the fubjeflt, 
which was played at the little theatre in 
the Haymarket, though I do not believe it 
is printed amongft his works. However, 

the parts in the Fatal Tyranny were diftri- 

buted, 



KING JOHN. 5 

buted, and a time fixed for its perform- 
ance : but the clamour againft the author, 
whofe prefumption was highly cenfured 
for daring to meddle with Shakfpeai-e, in- 
creafod to fuch a height, that CoUey, who 
had fhiarted more than once for dabbling 
in tragedy, went to the playhoufe, and, 
without faying a word to any body, took 
the play from the prompter's delk, and 
marched oS with it in his pocket. Pope, 
in his new edition of the Dunciad, which 
he had taken the pains to alter, in order to 
dethrone Theobald and place Cibber in his 
room, in the following line hints at the 
cautious condu6lof the poet-laureat : 

King John in filcpce modeftly expiret. 

DuNC* Book I. 

So much was faid, and with propriety, 
by the critics who .wrote againft Cibber in 
the public prints, in commendation of 
Shakfpeare's K. John, that Mr. Rich very 
wifely determined to take the hint, and 
refolvod to revive that loi^-forgotten tra- 
gedy. The principal parts, if I can truft 

B 3 my 



* DRitMATlC MISGELLAJTIES. 

-«ofy memory , wei« thas diviflcd: '£^ 
John, Mr. Delate ; the Baftand, 33cxbi 
Walker, (the or^itial M:aofaeath$) Hale 
^fted the Kfeg of France, and Ryan iQai^- 
' dinal Pahdmlph ; Lady Conflaftoe by Mf §• 
Hallam. Of ^Delane, Walker, and feyv- 
im, I have fpoken at lafge in the Life rdf 
"Garriok ; and in the courfe aftthte xV3ork 
rfhall Wve frequent occafionto mentioh 
them. Hale was in ipfiirfbia taiH land w^ 
^proportk>iied, his voke &rong»3^di[iwainx^ 
liibus, »his deportment manly, and his ac- 
'tion not <lifpl'eaiing ; his ear wasrfo ;ttn«- 
^faithful, that he was ^generally Taioncrtao- 
nouss he wartted that judgement whidi 
alone .knows how torgive dignity tp fenti- 
ment or warmth and variety to paffion. 
'His beft perforrtiance ^wais \Hotfptirt; he 
'Was dl\*ays to be ^ndttped wh&ft ke ye*- 
^drained himfetf ^ £fi)m ^doing 2tdo;miaih. 
<Hc was a favourite aftor'in^Briftol, Wh6i% 
I think he^edin 1746. Be W^lo fi^ndtif 
weiaring large full-bdttom^ Wigs, 'tl^t, 
-to -the 'aftonifltttfent'nsf the, aucfienc^^tre 

, • ' adled 



ij^cd .the part of .C)iai)Ies t)^e FIrfl: in oj^if 
whi^ch W43 rem^kab,!/ ^Qj^g aj;d fair. * 

MxSf Hallam was ?mi aftrefs of (Uclj un- 
c^xnaioa nierit, tbat ^e deferyes to be 
^ajr^icul^ly texatxaherj^. She ,ha<J figna- 
lizs4 he.rfelf fo greatly ^s a member of the 
company aftuig at Norwich, when her 
fi^e was Parker, t\\af. flie received an in- 
vitation from Mr. Rich to join his compa- 
ny at Lincoln's-dnn Fields. There flie 
Ipn^ ftruggled with difficulties ; for I have 
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Mr- «G^rrick'8 ^paigiicjtry ,pf lji(p in the part of ^j^cs 
in the RehearfaL Hale w^ prefent at the play, and 
iaughing very heartily at the mitnical exhibitions of 
Delane, Ryan, Bridgwater, and Giffard : when, on a 
Aftfldep, Garrick fyokc three pr four lines of Piince 
K^^nyman, beginning, ffith 

i^* Oh ! what a ftrang^r am I grpwn of lateP* 

in a fty^e which conveyed fuch an es^afi .rereoiblapce 
of Halle's voice and inapn^r, that • the tb^tre echoed 
witbfloud laughter and thundering applaufe. ^le w^s 
Ihocked at the mortifying fcene, and felt the folly and 
injuftice of approving that ridicule of others which he 
^99ld AOtitxar.bimfelf* 

B 4 been 



8 DRAMATIC MISCELLANIES. 

been told ihe was by no means a favourite 
of the manager: but, on the death of Mrs. 
Boheme, many of her principal parts fell 
to the lot of MrsT Hallam. The great en- 
couragement, (he conftantly met with from 
the audience, at once raifed her reputation 
and increafed her income. Her merit, in- 
deed, was indilputable ; for fhe fucceeded 
a performer as remarkable for beauty as 
Jkill in her profeffion. Mrs. Hallam was 
unhappy in a large unweildy perfon : not- 
withftanding this unfavourable circum- 
ftance, the public always wiflied to fee her 
in charafters which received no advantage 
from her figure. Monimia was a part 
which her good underftanding would have 
taught her to refign ; but neither the pub- 
lic nor the manager would permit it. You 
may guefs at the unfitnefs of her figure for 
young and delicate ladies by Quin's far- 
cafm. He obferved one morning, at re- 
hearfal, a large tub, or barrel, in which 
the mad EngliQiman in the Pilgrim rolls 
about the ftage j he afked the prompter 

what 
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what it was y but, before he could receive 
an anfwer, he cried out, I fee "what it is : 
Mrs. Hallam^sjiays^ in which Jhe played Mth- 
nimia lafi night. Her performance of Lady 
Conftance was natural and impaffioned; 
though (he was not fo pathetic in utterance, 
lpiritedina£lion, or dignified in deportment, 
as Mrs. Cibbcr in the fame part. Her prin- 
cipal charafters in tragedy were Lady Mac- 
beth, Bclvidera, Roxana, Queen Eliza- 
beth in the Earl of Effex, Zara in the 
Mourning Bride, Evadne in the Maid's 
Tragedy, the Queen in Hamlet ; in come- 
dy fhe excelled in Congreve's Lady Touch- 
wood in the Double Dealer, his Marwood 
in the Way of the World, Amanda in 
Cibber's Love's laft Shift, Steele's Lady 
Brumpton in the Funeral, &c. Mrs* 
Hallam died about the year 1738. 

King John was afted feveral nights with 
great applaufej but the king was not re- 
markably well reprefented by Delane ; he 
could not eafily aflume the turbulent and 
gloomy palfions of thecharafler. 

Mr. 
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Mr. $teevens Jias fallen into a flight mif- 
takc^ if Jthat note .be his, in which it is 
ia)^> that H^ll) Hollingfliead^ and Stowe^ 
are ^lofely followed in the exprejSjon? 
t^oi^out tlads> as wqU as feveral other 
hiftarical plays of Shaklpeare : HalJ ber 
gjins his Chronicle about two hundFe4 
jears after the aera in which Jol^n,bqga» to 
xsi^B. Mr. Theobald h^s lifcewife com- 
mitted an fiijrpr : he aflerts, that, although 
Jthe play ,begins in ^the 34th yegr of .K* 
^hn'3 life> jwliich was the fin^ ,of Jxip 
reigo, yet that it-^kes in wLy fome trapf- 
aftioxis a,t?the time. of his d^th j .^/vh^r^^ 
the tragedy very properly .beginjs witi^hjttip 
pjaim flf John's ^n^phcw, JPqnce A^^hifr^ 
to the -crowa : this wa^ one pi th,e.?pp§: 
material events in ,the king's ,life^ and hip 
condu£l> to Arthur, Shakfpeare very judL- 
.cioofly makes the fovindnticm ,of dXL jhis 
misfortunes. 

If I do not miftake, Mr* Steey^s }ias 
Uiifunderftood a pailage in ^ fpeoch of .<^ 
Eleanor ia the .firft fcene pf this^pl^y : 

This 
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'iThis mightliavebeen prevented, and made whole 

W^)^ ¥ery-ei[(fy«rgiifn«nt oF 4ev<e$ 

WJiicb now the manfigt of ^99o ^ii^doms . nuift 

With fearful bloody iflue arbitrate* 

J^ .1^ ww4 ;man4g€ I ^nderftand the 
^^ngth Afid $A>w^r o£ Fxanci^ and £1^ 
4^d».^atheii^a^, 4iccoBdiQg to Mc. Sitep* 
.Mem?, ^he fCandudt and admidiftratioa <of 
^iJbefii, wbkh ieems more remote, rfffom thic 
ttttthofls mstming^ though |)jerhaps ^tbe 
,iMMti -m^y *ojnpi?e]^Q«d ;l^h« 

;^Thttfcjfiwe;heJbw«enthetwobroj^^ R9» 
ibert.andPfhiiq> F.alcoabi;i4gie, isa vQiyt?»- 
4arao;rdidai!y^iQiie, a»d hardly. t<)rbe -matcfaed 
in vdramabC /poetry. .^Qiie brpthorcaU^^^ 
sitii6r!bltftanl« and iaccules rhk .mother of 
laduheryc; Aviiitfh'chailgeptliierQ^r doesjiflt 
t&atly i&sm^ hutiisimwUUQg topati^ with^htf 
icMinaxxtlKrftajbe. I^eloriglnalfof^hisi^aftr^ 
rel is to be found, I believj5,-m«n^oW(bQofci 
quoted by Mr. Steevcns, acalkd The Hiftory 
of Lord^Fale(mbfiage,^aftai\i-iSonto Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion. Our author has follow- 
.edthe.pldplayj, with fuch alterations and ad- 
ditions. 
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dttions as his genius fuggefled to him, 
which I think never fhone brighter than in 
his management of Falconbridge's charac- 
ten 

Shakfpeare has avoided a very grofs im- 
propriety by not permitting the mother 
o( Falconbridge to be prefent when her 
chaftity is called in queftion by her fan ; 
an error which the author of the old play 
has fallen into. In that, too, Queen Eleanor 
exerts all her power in favour of the lady, 
^d plays the cafiiift fo acutely, thatfbe 
merits the reputation of learning which 
hiftorians afcribe to her. The king ob- 
lerves, in corifir'mation of what Robert 
Falconbridge had affirmed, that Philip the 
Baftard refembled King Richard, whom 
Robert aflerts to have been his father 5 the 
queen's reply is, I thinks curious> arid 
wotth preferving. 

B L B A N O R. . 

Nay, Hear 700, fir: you runaway tpo faft. 
Know you not, omneJimU mn eft iditn f 

I J — - Hark you, good fir j 'twas thus, and no 

ofherwife : (he lay with Sir Robert, your father, and 
^ thought 
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thought upon King Ricbard^ my ton $ and (q your bro- 
ther was formed in this iafiiion* 

In the old play, the Baftard draws his 
iword upon his mother, and threatens to 
kill her if ftie conceals the trutk. In 
Shakfpeare, the lady's confeffion is extor- 
ted by mirth and pleafantry. In Shak- 
Ipeare's King John, Queen Eleanor takes 
notice that the Baftard 

Hath a irid of Coeur-de-Lion*8 face. 

• ■ 

I am not fure that Mr. Steevens hath hit 
the full meaning of the word tricky though 
he has brought fevcral authorities to fup- 
port his interpretation of it. 

In this and other places, by the word 
trick Shakfpeare means fome diftmguifh- 
ing air or feature of the face, in which 
a ftrong refemblance of the parent may be 
difcovered. 

In the Winter's Tale, Paulina proves 
the legitimacy of Queen Hermione's 
daughter by a trick of face which fhe has in 
common with her father : 

Behold, 
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-^Bebold^. mf l«vd% 



The trick of's frown! 






Winter's Tale, AQ. II, 

Sq Falftaff, when reprefenting Henry the 
JFourth,. in a mock-fcene between the 
Prince of Wales and himfelf, tdls the 
Prince, 

Thou' art my Ton : I have partly thy motber'a word, 
partly my own opinion ; but chiefly a villainous trick of 
ibint eyif and a fooKJh hanging of thy nether lip. 

' ' ' ■...*' 

In the fame fcene the Baftard exclaims, . 

With that balf.faco I 

That this expreflion was taken from coins, 
on which the profile only of our princes 
was exhibited, Theobald has well enough 
proved. An author, I think, is always 
beft illuftrated by himfelf : Hotfpur, ' in 
Henry the Fourth, Aft I. in the midft of 
his extravagant and wild flights, exclaims. 

But o^ upon this half-fac'd fejlowihip I 

Various 
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Variow have been the afters of this 
liFav€» gj^nerous, romantic, and huHiOw- 
ous^. chsra6):er, Falconbridgt : bat| 
theiigh Garrkki Sheriddn, Delane^ a&d 
Batty i have attempt^ it, the/ all fell 
ftiort of the' toerita of Tom Wdlker* la 
hitn ak)h€ were fbund the feveral requifites 
for the charsl^er : a ftrong and molcalar 
per£>n, a bold and intrepid look; manly de« 
portment, vigorous aftion, and a humour 
which defcended to an eafy familiarity in 
conveying a jeft or farcafm with uncom- 
txlon poignancy. Garrick had certainly 
much merit in {he; Baflard^ but the want 
of the mechanical part was a deficiency 
ftot to be remedied by art. 

He was at a lofs, for foftie time, to fix 
Upon a Robert Falcon bridge, to fet off his own 
figure ; at laft he picked out poor Simfon^ 
a S^c^hman, a modeft and honeft man, bat 
tLS feebk in perlbn as he was in afting- Frier 
Jdhn, the contrift to Frier Paul, in the 
Duenna, was fcarce a greater Ikeleton than 
Simfon. It was a matter of aftonifliment 

to 
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to every fpeftatdr, that BaiTy, with the fu-. 
perior advantage of a fine perfon, could 
make fo little of the Baftard. He feemed^ 
in that part, to be quite out of his road : 
all the humour, gaiety, eafe, and gallaa* 
try, of Falconbridge, were loft in Barry. 

An odd circumftance happened on his 
endeavouring to repeat the following words 
in the firft a6l of the play : 

Well aow I can make any Joan a lady. 

He was fo embarraffed in the delivery of 
this iingle line, that, not being able to 
repeat the .words, he was forced to quit the 
ftage, amidft the general applaufes of the 
audience, who faw and felt his uneafineis. 
But, what is ftill mop furprifing, after 
going off and returning three feveral times^ 
with the fame kind encouragement of the 
ipe6lators, he was forced to give it up j 
and I believe he did not recover himfelf till 
he was relieved by the entrance of Lady 
Falconbridge, 

CHAPTER 
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C H A P T E R II. 

fk charaSltr of Philip Auguftus. — Princes ^ 
oftbeprefent age^ TCrajam when compared to 
thofe in the reign of John. — Lymoges^ duke of 
jiufria.—Shakfpeare oftener adherer to old 
haHaJs and romances than chronicle or hijlory. 
^^Avilegroupeoffovereign princes. -r-Henry 
VI. emperor of Germany. --^P opes in the ele-^ 
ventb and twelfth centuries.'^l'he old man of 
the mountains. "Prince Arthur's right ofpri^ 
mogeniture. — CharaBer ofS^ueen Eleanor^ at 
targCyfrom the French hijlorians and Bran-r 
tome n^-- An afs wearing Jhoes. — Reafon why 
Eleanor .prefers King John to Arthur. — 
Explanation of a term in huntings from Tur-^ 
berville .^'^he word Hay explained. — Obfer-^- 
vation on Falconbridgf s fpetch at the end of 
the third aSl* 

A6in. Scene I. 

IN the fecond z.^ of King John, the poet 
introduces, amongft other charadlers, 
?hilip Auguftus of France > and, if ex- 
. ■ " C ^ treme 
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treme cunning, unbounded ambition, fraud, 
perfidy, perjury, rapine, and injuftice, could 
render a monarch a politician, he was cer- 
tainly the greateft of hh time. Shakfpeare 
was not obliged to Ihew the whole of his 
charafter, ahd, indeed, it is fo comprehfen- 
fively odious, that no audience would hikve 
fufFered it. The princes, who now rble 
over the greateft part of Europe^ tht)Ogh 
fijiany of them are little attentive to the 
real interefts of their people, and ftibre 
iFond of power than willing to make a right 
Dfc of it, may be termed by the honourable 
title of Trajans, if compared withThe royal 
monfters of this period. Lymogbs, arch- 
duke of Auftria, is, in this fcerie, ^^aHcd 
from the dead to be punifhedtbr his Iteife 
ufage of Richaid 1. whom he arrcft- 
ed in his paflage through his* domitiiohs^ 
and afterwards, for a . llipuiated fum, de- 
livered to the emperor of Germany.. The 
offence, given by Richard, was fome*fha£j> 
or proud expreflion he let fall againit 
V the duke, whbn both were engaged iti the 

holy 
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iioly wars. The old play coujd not lea4 
Shakipeare into the error of aicribing the 
death of Richard to the dulce of AuftrM* 
as Mr. Steevens has aflerted ; he was top 
mH acquainted with our chronicles, anfl 
e^cially HoUingfliead, to miftake that 
event. But Shakfpeare oftener ftudies ft^ 
^f^kSt thaa he adheres to the truth qf 
jbiftory ; and, in treatinjj of remote ftory, 
Jde is e^ainly juftifiable for this devia- 
tion. But Shakefpeare chofe too, in this 
jjtlay, .and in moft others, to foUow old rp- 
siaoce and ballad rather than chronicle qr 
authenticated Aory. Perhaps no a&ra Kioce 
.^ creation produced fach a groupp of 
pernicious chief rulers ^ the time of 
whicJ^ I am (peaking : beddes opr owji 
John, Philip, and rfie dujce of Auftria, 
we can peckon, amPDgft them, Henry 
VI. emperor of Germany, fever al popes 
iiigcefEvely in order^ and a very rema4*ka- 
ble potent^, caU^d the Old Man of the 
Mountains. As for Henry, he, of all prin- 
ces, was the ksJk fcr upulpus ; perfidy > cru- 

C 2 elty. 
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elty, oppreffion, and avarice, were his dar- 
ling paffions ; as foon as he got the poffet- 
fion of Richard's perfon, he threw him in- 
to a dungeon j nay, to infult him more 
confpicuoufly, he produced him before the 
princes of Germany in a diet of the em- 
pire : but Richard's undaunted fpirit and 
convincing eloquence produced an efFeft 
contrary to the emperor's intention n they 
all interceded in his favour, and infifted he 
fhould be delivered from confinement"; but, 
before he would grant him his liberty, he 
cxafted the immenfe fum of three hundred 
thoufand pounds, equal to a million and a 
half of our money. The meaneft dabbler 
in hiftoiy will readily agree, that by far the 
greateftpart of the popes, who lived in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, were infe- 
rior to no kings, that ever lived, in pride, 
infolence, avarice, injuftice, and rapine. 
If we fhould grant that in knowledge and 
learning they were fuperior to the reft of 
mankind, it muft likewife be owned, that 
they perverted thefe acquirements to the 

worft 
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worft of purpofesj to the deceiving and 
robbing thofe who put an implicit confi- 

„j dence in them. 
I The Old man of the mountains was called 

u, Chik Elchaffiffin, from which word Vol- 
taire derives the word affaflin. This hoary 
xuffian had acquired fuch an afcendant over 
his fanatical fubjedls, that they paid an 
implicit obedience to his commands; af- 

i! iaflination was meritorious with them, when 
under the fanftion of his royal mandate ; 
they carried their enthufiaftic zeal for his 
iervice fo far as to court all hazards, and 
even to rufli wildly on to certain death in 
the execution of his orders*. Thefe mif&- 
rable wretches fancied th^t, when they fa- 
crificed their lives for his fak^, the gates of 
paradife would be open to them. 
. Every part of this digreflion will, I hope, 
.be amuiing at leaft, and fome of it not ufe- 
lefs, to the common reader of Shakfpeare's 
John^ 

C 3 Aa 
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A^ II. Scene II. 

CHATILLON. 

With him along is come the mother queen. 
An At^ fttrring hrm to blood and ftrtfe. 

The term, Ate, is very properly be- 
llowed upon this lady ; in her hufband 
king Henry's life^^time (he was the trum-* 
pet of rebellion and treafon, and was 
continually urging her fons to take up arm? 
againft their father. 

PHILIP. 

For thou haft underwrought its lawful king* 

Thou haft prevented the lawful fuc*. 
ceflbr from enjoying what belongs to 
him, by cutting off the right of pofterity. 
The feudal law, which was then in fuU 
force over all Europe, had eftablifhed thfl 
right of primogeniture. In England, as 
Vrell as elfewhere, the fon of the elder bro- 
ther was entitled to fucceed to his grand- 
father, preferably to his uncles, though 
they were nearer allied to the deceafed mo- 
narch. But the right line of fucceffion 
had in no country, except Scotl^ind^ been 

fo 
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(^ of tea br<?J^en through, pwrhsjpa, as in 
ours, antecedent to thip period. That order, 
cK right,. h»d been violated no lefs than three 
tim«s in the fpace of about fourfcorc years. 
Rn^hfird, when he fet out upon the holy war, 
declared hi? nephew Arthur, of Brittany^ his 
fHCpeiTori but, notwithftanding John's in- 
gratitude and rebellion ) he, at the inftiga* 
tion of his mother, by his lafl will declared 
him heir to all his dominions : and this 
will the queen refers to, when, in anfwer 
to foine outrageous accufations of Ladf 
Consftance, fhe replies, 

Thou unadvifed fcold, I caa produce 
A yvUJ, Ant bare thp title of thy fon, 

£A.0y CON6TANCS. 

My boy a baftard ! By my foul, I thiok 

His i3^tr never was fo true begat : 

U caiuaot be, and if thou werC his mother. 

« 

To underftand the propriety of Lady 
Conilaoce's fpecch, which contains fo heavy 
^ cijargc, it is neceflary that the reader 
of this tr^^edy ihoujki be previoufly ac- 
quaijQted with Queen Eleanor's character. 

C 4 This 
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This lady was daughter of the duke of 
Guienne, and wife to Louis VII. of France, 
to whom fhe brought in dowry fome of 
the richeft provinces of that kingdom. Hef 
reputation for chaftity was far from being 
clear, when Louis took her with him on a 

crufade into the holy land. The French 
hiftorians, and, amongft the reft, Mezeray , . 
an author whofe name I am furprifed not 
to find amongft the moft eminent French 
hiftorians, in one of the fineft poems which 
this age has produced*, tells us ftrange fto- 

ries of her inordinate and unf^tisfied luft. 
It is faid fhe was particularly fond of Sala- 
din, the emperor j others tell us, that it 
was Saladin, a private foldier, and a very 
handfome Saracen, of whpni ftie was deep- 
ly enamoured. Let us hear what honeft 
Bran tome fays, in his blunt, but expreffive, 
language. 

; *' Our Queen Eleanor, duchefs of Gui- 
enne, who attended the king, her huft)andi 
beyond fea, and who, by frequently con- 

verfing 

* Hayley on Pliflory. 
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verfing amongft arms ah4 the Ibliiiery, gave 
herielf fuch a loofe at laft as to have to do 
with the Saracens, for which the king di- 
vorced her, and which coft us dear. She 
had a mind to try whether thefe warlike men 
were as brave champions in a bed-cham- 
ber as in the field of battle. Poffibly it 
was her humour to love valiant men."' 

This plain-fpoken writer, in another 
place, fays, that Queen Eleanor was not the 
only one who went to the holy war in com- 
pany with Louis ; * Plu/ieurs grandes James 
avec leur marys fe croiserentj mats mn leur 
jambeSy quelles ouvrirent^ et les largirent a bom 
efcient ^ fi qu^aucunes y demeurerenty et les xiu-- 
tres retournirenty de tres bonnes vejfes^ 

Notwithftanding Eleanor's ill fame, and 
her being divorced from her hufband for 
lewdnefs, in reality, though pretendedly, 
on account of too near confanguinity, our 
King Henry II. was not fo fqueamifh as 
to negleft the opportunity of adding 
feveral noble and rich provinces to his 
dominions by accepting her hand. They 

were 
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were both IB die prime and vigour of life^ 
and tbeir eagerne^ to come tc^ther vras 
evident by the quick joameya they took to 
meet each other. No couple of ardent lo- 
rers ieemed more willing to be united in th^ 
nuptial bond than Henry and Eleanor* 
Their happinefs did not laft long ; (he w^s . 
as jealous of Henry as her firft huflbaHd 
had been of her, and with reaibn : but 
Henry was not fo mild as Louis ; he con- 
fined her in prifon during the greateft part 
of his reign. I fhall conclude this note 
with the remarkable words of Mezeray : 
" This woman, confummate in all forts 
of wickedncfs, lived eighty years, kept vtp 
a war for abo^ne fixty years, and &ttied a 
hatred between France and England, that 
has continued above three ages ; fo that 
mth reaibn we may fay of her, what the 
Greek poet faid of Menelaus's wife, that 
we have fuffered not a ten, but a /cur htai-- 
dredj years war^ with fire andfword, by means 
<jf this woman r 

FALCON* 
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FALCONBRIDGJB. 

It lies a» (ightly on the back of him 
As great Alcides'^^x upon an afs. 

A more whimdcal and ludicrous image 
cannot be prefented to the mind, than an 
afs trotting up and down, his hoofls cover- 
ed over with fair large bulkins, fit for the 
foot of Hercules. The fenfe is very clear, 
but Theobald, fuppofing that the afs could 
carry fhoes no where but on his back, al- 
tcrcd^oes to Jhews. Mr, Steevens has, from 
ftveral parallel paffages of old authors, 
proved the frequent ufe of the term Hercu^ 
Us Jhoes^ apparently from the old proverb, 
epc peik Herculem. 

LADY CON 5 TAN T, 

Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig. 

The inveterate hatred of thefe two ladies, 
the Queen and the Duchefs of Brittany, 
was founded on fomething more fubftan* 
tial than mere perfonal pique. Eleanor, 
it is faid by hiftorians, had a ftronger af- 
feftion towards her nephew Arthur than 
her fon John j but (he juftly apprehended, 

if 
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if Arthur had facceeded to the crown, his 
mother, who was a woman of an excellent 
».d«ftanding and of an undaunted mind. 
Would have had the direftion of his affairs ; 
this prompted the dowager to efpoufe the 
cavife of John, who paid great deference to 
her counfels. 

rKGLISH HERALD. 

And, like 4 jolly troop of huntfrnen, come 
Our lufty Englifli, all with purple hands, 
Dy*d in the dying daughter of their foes. 

There is in Julias Caefar, Aft III. a paC- 
fege quite fimilar to this; Mark Antony, 
in an apoftrophe to the dead body of Caefar, 
compares his murderers to hunters ftained 
IRf ith the blood of the flain deer. 

Pardon me, Julius, here waft thou bay*d, bfave hartf 
Here didft thou fall, and here thy hunters ftand^ 
SfgnM in thy fpoii, and crimfoii'd in thy lethe. 

Dr. Johnfbn, in a note upon the firft ci-. 
ted paffage, thinks it was one of the favag? 
praftices of the chace, for all the hunters 
to ftain their hands in the blood of the 
deer as atrophy^ 

Upon 
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Upon looking into Turberville's book of 
Hunting, I can fee no trace of that prac- 
tice ; but there are two diflferent accounts 
of the French and Englifli manner of dif- 
fering or breaking up the deer. In <Iivi- 
ding the feveral parts of the deer, the 
French employed the hand of the hunts- 
man alone j but our Englifli kings, ba- 
rons, and other great men, took part pf 
that office upon themfelves. Our ^r4ir is^ 
iays Turberville, that the prince or jcMefe (if 
fo pleafe them) do alight y and take ^^ye sf 
the deere^ with ajharpe knife ^ the which ii 
done in this maner ; the deefe being layde upon 
bis backe^ the prince^ . chiefe^ cr fucb as they 
do appoint y comes to ify and the chief e huntf 
man^ kneeling^ if it be to a prince^ doth hold th^ 
deere by the fore foot ^ while the prince or chiefe 
docut ajlity drawn alongji the bryjket of the 
deere. [[' 

The deer's head is alfo cut off by the 
prince or chief; in thefe operations, the 
diffefters muft neceffarily be fprinkled or 
befoieared with the bloodjof the animal> and^ 

to 
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to this our author, in both paflages, (ecms 
plainly to allude. 

FALC0N3 RIDGE. 



•Here's a ftay ; 



Tlrat (hakes the rotteo«arcars^f<>kl death 
Out lafh brags. 

I mull own, I fee no great difficulty in 
the word Jlay ^ which means no more, not- 
^ithftanding sSlX the attributes given to it 
4>y the ^eaieer, than a very g^reat and at- 
moft informountable obilacle* Perhafis 
tJiepowerof thewordj!?tfymaybcbeft known 
•from a very oW author^ from Gawin 
Dowglas's Tranflation of Virgil take the 
^:ibur foUowing lines : 

^ Ane port there is whom the ^ Budii has 
In manere of ane Jboule or hay. 
With rocKis fetforgaae ihe Aremey!J/y%» 
To hrek the faU fame of the fey is (loure. 

The very learned and modeft author of 
the Gloflary to thb book, for no man 
knows to whom he is obliged for that ex- 
cellent and learned cocamentary of old and 
difficoit words, Sciftf tifli and iSaxon^ explains 



r , * 
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Jf4y hyjkepy " a« w<? fiiy in Scbthmsl, aj% 
ir«e, A high fesOik of diffic«it aicent, ikan 
tiie irerb/«»f , tt> ftop or hinder, hocaufe the 
fieefMofe^ /retards thc^e viho ciinb at, as ihe 
X«fttiasj%) #r^ mfiiMum, hen imfedkai 
or, A'om the ^dgic/<g»^, frm^mr 
. Mr. StiEl&vchfi dud Mr. Majboe ihave 
bitMiglBft iti^f /pia&ges from otld -writere ita 
^vc 'the Aife<^ the word Jitsym JJbci^nit 
wherein it is applied by Shakfpearc 

Ji ''-'--• r > -^B A S T A Jt to,' "^ . 

... 'Mad'^roiid! Mud tings! Mn^.coippofiitmi ^ 

T1w^baM> With ^at propriety, foiJfhci 
iJjc ^fedoftd nft 'Witlh this foJi>k)(i«y ©f JRzfl:. 
co*ibri%ei ivlrk* is n very ^hutoddittkK an(t 
fatirical application to the ^fel^lifiat Ibdings 
of the far greateft part of mankind. But 
why mad world ! mad kings ! and mad 
compofition ? The treaty was a counter- 
part to almoftall the treaties which have been 
made between princes, for many ages paft^ 
"ilotioltt-, ^faith, juftice, and common Jio- 
nefty, on thefe occafions, are little regard- 
ed i and intereft, or commodity, as Shak- 

fpearc 
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i^are terms it, folely kept lA view by the . 
contractors. It is true, that treaties are 
entered into in the moft folemn manner^ 
and in the name of the holy and undivided 
Trinity > but this is matter of mere forAi> 
and^ by many princes, as littk reftiembei;e<l 
as a coronation-oath, which is always taken 
with great fblemnity^ and but feldom called 
to mind, except with a view to make free 
with it* 

Had Shakfpeare faid iad world, &c. it 
would have been nearer the mark. But, 
in our author's language, which is equally 
copious and licentious, the word mad ibme- 
times fignifies, as it does here, Jirange /. -odd! 
frepo/lerous f abfurd I 
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CHAPTER III. 

CharaSfer of Lady Cofijlance. -— Admira^ 
bfy aBtd by Mrs. Cibber. ^-^ Mrs. Butler 
fie up as her rival. ^tWs opinion d/Mts. 
Cibber. — High iidtf in the calendar. '-^Mrs. 
Cibber and Winftone. — Reafons why Mr. 
Maeklin fkouU not hafoe aBed Pandulph.^^ 
f^n'sfdrcajm. — Cibber inferior^ in the 
Topei Legate ^ to Maeklin^ and ivhy. -^ 

Mrs. Fri f chard rejiijes Colky Gibber's ddf- 
n>ice. — Stephen Lqngton^s chdraSfer. -^ 
Sbakf^are nof a Rofh'an Catholic. --^Anec*- 
dote of Walker and Bom an. 

HITHEJRTO the charaaer of Con- 
flance has been feen to little ad- 
vantage. Her fpeeches were rather more con- 
formable to the fcold or virajgo thaft the 
injured pnncefe and afflicted mother. In 
(he fid'ft fc^e of the third a6b fhe appears 
with tlic^ digi>ity of juft refcntment and 
ma^jfty of maternal grief, To fuppofc 

that the irt of ailing wa«^ not amply, if 

D not 
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not perfe6lly, underftood and praftifed, in 
the days of our author, would be an injury 
to the feelings of every intelligent reader. 
How many variations of a6lion and paffion 
are in the firft fpeech of this fcene^ confift- 
ing only of twenty fix lines, all naturally re- 
fulting from the agitations of a mind an- 
xioufly inquiring into the truth of that 
which it dreads to know ! Even the under 
charadler, Salifbury, is called upon, by the 
words of Gonftance, to exprefs the different 
jpaffions of his mind by variety as well as 
juftnefs of a6lion j as in the following 
lines : 

Whs^t doft thou mean by ihaking of thy head ? 
Why doff thou look (o fadly on my fon ? 
What means that hand upon that breaft of thine f 
"Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum ? 
Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words ? 

Lady Conftance's paffionate efFufion of 
rage, . grief; and indignation, from which 
-Scarce a line or thought can be expunged, to 
his eternal difgrace. Gibber has either entire- 
ly fupprefledj or wretchedly fpoiled, by vile 

and 
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and degrading interpolations: nay, the 
whole fcene is fo deformed and mutilated, 
that little of the creative power of Shakfpeare 
is to be feen in it. 

To utter, with the utmoft harmony and 
propriety, all the fucceeding changes of 
grief, anger, refentment, rage, defponden- 
cy, reviving courage, and animated defi- 
ance, incidental to Lady Conftance, and to 
accompany them with correfpondent pro- 
priety and vehemence of aftion, was a 
happinefs only known to Mrs. Gibber. 
Mrs. Hallam wanted not fpirit nor pathos 
in this part; nor would Mrs. Pritchard 
have fallen fo below herfelf, if Gibber had 
not mifled her. To fpeakthe truths Mrs. 
Gibber has had no fucceflbr in this part 
but Mrs. Yates, who yet, it mufi be con- 
fefled, notwithftanding her great and juftly- 
applauded ikill, is inferior. 

When Mrs. Gibber threw herfelf on the 
ground in pronouncing 

——Here I and forrow fit : 

Here is my throne, let kings come bow to it. 

D 2 Her 
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Her voke, look» and perfbn^ in evei^ limb, 
feemed to be ailimated with the true fpirit 
which the authar had inf ufed into her cha- 
rafter. 

And yet I remember, when Gibber's King 
John was in r^hearfal at Drory-Lane the- 
.atre, fo little was the merit of Mrs. Gib- 
ber known to the world, that, in oppoii- 
tion to her, a party was formed in favour 
of Mrs. Butler, the original aftrefs of 
Millwood, in BarnwelL who w^s iaid.to 
be an illegitimate daughter of a noble duke 
whofe monument i^ erefted in Weftmiii- 
fter-abbey, Nay, when tjie. original plajr 
was afterwards revived in 1744, attbeia<Bfe 
theatre, in oppofition to Gibber's Papal 
Tyranny, Mr. Garrick was fo little ac- 
quainted with the genuine powers of this 
charming Melpomene, that, accidentally 
meeting Mr. Qain at the Bedford Gofibc- 
hoKiki he t0ld him be doubted of Mrs. 
Gibber's being able to do juilice to fo vigo- 
rous and trying a part as Lady GonHance : 
Quin thought otherwife 5 and faid to him, 

with 
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with fomfi warmth, ' Don't tell tnc, Mn 
Garrick^ that vfoman has a hearty ami can d$ 
anything where pajjion is rehired.' 

LADY C0N6l*ANCE. 

Wbatt hath this day defexv'J ? What hath it done ? 
That it in golden letters Ihould be fct 
Among the high tides in the calendar ? 

High tides Mr. Malone cannot fuppofe 
is ufed by the poet as fynonimous to what 
Mr. Steevens very properly alledges they 
are, folemn feafons : Mr. Malone did not 
refleft that high tides bear a very different 
meaning from his intention. They are 
marks of ruin and defolation, not of pro- 
fperity and feftivity ; and, I believe, are of- 
tener found in chronological tables than 
in the rubric of a calendar. 

LADY CON6TANCB. 

Lymoge5, O Auftria, thou doft ibame 
That bloody fpoil: thou flave, thou wretch, thou 
coward ! fcc. 

This vehement charge of perfidy, cow- 
ardice, perjury, and every fpecies of villany, 
which is concluded with the moft ftinging 
reproach and contemptuous railleiy, re- 

D 3 quires 
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quires the utmoft fkiil of the fpeaker. 
Mrs. Cibber*s voice was fo happily modu- 
lated by a moft accurate ear, that every 
material word in this uncommon burft of 
indignation, was imprefled fo judicioufly 
and harmonioufly upon the audience, that 
they could not refrain a loud and repeated 
teftimony of their approbation. But part 
of the pleafure to be obtained from this 
fcerie muft be owing to the correlpon- 
ding behaviour of Auftria -, if he does not 
contribute to the general deception by feel- 
ing the reproaches of Conftance, the vi- 
gour of the fentiments will be weakened, 
and the intention, of the author difappoin- 
ted. The charafler of Auftria is very un- 
amiable ; and Mrs. Gibber, when the play 
was firft in rehearfal, could not eafily pre- 
vail on Winftone to make Auftria appear 
as odious to an audience as he ought. 

Winftone was an aftor of Angular fkill in 
two or three parts : he was as honeft and 
aukward a country booby in John Moody, 
in the Provoked Hufband, as the author 

, defigned 
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dcfigned him j and, in Ben Johnfon's 
Downright, he made an excellent grotefquc 
picture of abrupt plain-dealing and un- 
fafhionable fimplicity. He had the good 
fortune to gain ^ confiderable fum of mo- 
ney in a lottery about thirty, years fince, 
and retired to live on an eftate which he 
purchafed in Monmouthftiire. But it was 
impoflible for any man long to refift the ■ 
perfuafive manner of Mrs. Cihber. Win- 
floiie fully anfwered her idea of Auftria's 

charafter. 

* 

KINO PHIL IP. 

Here comes the holy legate of the pope. . . 

The character of Pandulph has nptj as ^ 
yet, been reprefented with that dignity and 
importance which it demands. 
♦ Macklin, whofe fkillin afting is acknow- 
ledged to be fuperior to that of any man, who 
is the beft teacher of the art, and is ftilU at a 
very advanced age, a powerful coriicdian, as 
well as a good comic writer, (hould have ref u* 
fed this part ; neither his perfon , voice, aflion, 
or deportment, conveyed any idea of a great 

D 4 delegate 
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delegate from the bead of the church, or the 
fpiritual monarch of Chriftendom* Quih, 
who was pmfent at the revival of King 
Jjdbn at Dmry-lane, faid Mackiin was like 
a cardinal who had been formerly a pariih- 
clerk. And yet, it muft be ow«ed, Mack-^ 
lin underftood the logic of the part, if I 
may be allowed the expreffion, better than 
any body* Bijt the man, who prefu^riss 
to .controul the will of mighty mo- 
narchs, Ihould have a perfon which be- 
fpeaks authority, a look commanding re- 
fpeft, graceful action, and raajeftic deport- 
ment. . But GoUey Gibber's Pandulph was 
lefs ^vee^ble to an audience than Mack- 
lin*s ; tht^ TC)ice of the latter, thqugh rough, 
was audible. The formser's pipe was ever 
powerlcfs, and now, through old age, fo 
weak, , that his words were rendered inar- 
ticulate. His manner of Ipeaking was 
much applauded by fome, and by others 
as greatly idiflikcd,. in the Pope's Legate, ^s 
in mofl: oi his tragic gharafteFs. The unna- 
tural iWelBng ^f his words . di%leafed aH 

who 
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who preferred natural elocution to arti- 
ficial cadence. The old man was continu- 
ally advlfing Mrs. Pritchard, who a8:«d • 
Lady Conftance, to tone her words 5 but 
flie, by obeying her own feelings and lis- 
tening to her own judgement, gained ap- 
probation and applaufe j which was not 
the cafe with his fon Theophilus, who ac- 
ted the Dauphin, and Mrs. Bellamy, who 
played Lady Blanch. They, by obeying 
their dire6lor's precepts, were moft feverely 
exploded. But Colley's deportment wa?, 
I thinlc, as difgufting as his utterance. He 
afFefted a ftately magnificent tread, a fu- 
percjlious afpcft, with lofty and extrava- 
gant aftion., which he difplayed by waving 
up and down a roll of parchment in his 
right hand; in fhort, his whole behaviour 
was fo ftarchly ftudied, that it appeared 
eminently infignificant, and more refem- 
Ming his own Lord Foppington than a 
great and dignified churchman* 



p A »- 
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PAND (7LPH. 

. ■ And force per force 

Keep Stephen Langton, chofen archblfiiop 

Of Canterbury^ from that holy fee* 

Stephen Langton, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury> deferves to be held in everlafting re- 
membrance by all Englifhmen ; to this ge- 
nerous and wife prelate we are more in- 
^bted than J perhaps, to any of the aflb- 
ciated barons, who obliged King John to 
fign the great charter of our liberties. 
Langton is a proof that every man of fenfe 
will be independent if he can j for, not with- 
ftanding he owed his advancement to the fee 
of Canterbury to the pope^^ as foan as 
ever it was in his power, he became a ftre- 
nuous oppofer of all meafures which ten- 
ded to fubjeft the crown of England to a 
foreign potentate. All the copies of Henry 
the Firft's great charter, which had been 
lodged in the capitularies of religious hou- 
fes, were loft, and it is fuppofed that 
King John had made away with them. 
Langton, by diligence or accident, found 

one i 
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one 5 and this was made the ground-work 
of the new charter : but Langton had pa- 
ved the way for this noble eftabliftiment of 
rights, by infcrting, in the oath taken bj 
the king, when he abfolved him, the fplr 
lowing article, " That he would re-efta- 
blifh the good laws of King Edward the 
Confeflbr;" laws, which Hume, in the 
earlier part of his hiftory, feems to over- 
look or undervalue, though, in his xeign 
of John, he acknowledges their excellence, 

KIKG JOHN. 

Though you and all the kings of Chridendom 
Are led fo groflly by this meddling priefl:. 
Dreading the curfe that money may buy aut. 
And, by the merit of vile gold, drofs, duft, 
Purchafe corrupted pardon of a man, 
Who in that fale fells pardon from himfelf,*&c« 

From this and the former fpeech of 
King John to the legate, many good Pro- 
teftants, and, amongft the reft, CoUey Gib- 
ber, have brought ample proofs to difcrc- 
dit the belief of Shakfpeare*s being a Ro- 
man Catholic, which feems to have taken 
its rife from the defcription of purgatory by 

the 
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tfceghoftm Hamlet. Shakfpeare's cGnt«m«t 
of th« fopperies and corruptions of Romc^ 
may be foufwl in inore plac6i bf his trorkift 
liian Chis> and particularly in his Hetwy 
VIIL 

In uttering die relblute aofwer jof Jkriul 
to the legate^ Oarrick's fire and ^rlt tt^«ht 
eonfpicuous 5 bat, I think, from his ^e^^ 
ficieilcy of peribn, that it did not pMduce 
(Ofjkang an e^^ as ihe dignified figure 
ttftd weighty eloqii€«w)e of Qui« , or th© e^ 
nergetic utterance of Moffc^. 

; A U S T R I A. 

Well, ruffian, I tnvA pocket up tb^e wr(Mi^5» 
Becaufe— ^ — - 

The perfon who a£led Auftna, on the re- 
vival of King John a.t Coyent-Garden, in 
171^6, was one Boman, a dyer. This ac- 
tor* in anfwering F?ilconbridge^s repeated 
infult of 

Hang a cjilf-(kin on thofip recreant IlfBbs, 

whether through ignorance, hafte, or 
<:hance, inilead of uttering tlie reply to 

Falconbridge 
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Falconferidge as he ought, — ^with a loud 
vulgar tonfe^ proitounc^d it thto : 

Well, ruffiun^ I muft pockut up tbfife wrongs^ 
Bccnufe — ' 

The audience did notdb&rve the impro- 
priety r but Walter, in the Baftardy by 
ehangitog the word hre^et to packm^ hni- 
tated Boman*^ m^ts^er, looky adlion^ and 
lone of i^oicei fo ai^hiy and humoucouf* 
\f^ that he thinew the aadience into as 
iftei^y a fit as eTOrQnkk^ or Parfimg^ or 
any a^4«r, evcr<iid^ in the moil comic litua-- 
tiortz they were abfoluteiy ccmvulfed with 
faaghter for a mWtiie or t^woj. and ijavc 
(Uch loud a{)pl(iufd to Walkei% that poor 
Boman was thunderftrock* la plain 
truth, Boman, though a jolly <iompanion, 
a writer of Bacchanalian fong^, the att^ior 
^ a^ play nev» a^ed, and a very hbheft 
toan, was very deficient in tlie profeiCon 
of afthrg. He retired from the ftage foon 
after, and filled the place of fuperissen- 
dknt to a brewhoufe widl» beeoming dig- 
nity, 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Prince Arthur's age afcertained. — The Roman 
youth did not become itarribrs Jo early as 
the knights in the days of chivalry. — Arthur 
iejieges ^een Eleanor. — Battle of Mira^ 
iel. — Johfi endeavours to tvin his nephew 
ta his intere/i.— Scene between Hubert and 
the king, who tempts him to murder Ar- 
thur^ compared to one in Maffingers Duke 
of Milan. -^Colley Gibbers prefumption. — 
Aftonijhing power of found, from Dante' 
Inferno. — Mrs. Gibber s great excellence in 
Lady Gonfiance. — Hhe merits of^in. Gar- 
rick, Mojfop, and Sheridan, in the celebra- 
ted fcene between Hubert and John.— Garrick 
extolled. — Rumneys opinion of Mfchylus.-^ 
Shakjpeare the poet of painters.-^ Sir Jojhua 
Reynolds, Mr. Wejl, and Mr. Penny. — A- 
nee dote of ^in and Bridgwater. — Adif- 
cujfion of John's guilt in the murder of Ar^- 
thur. — Strange inattention of an audience 
to a beautiful aStrefsi. 

THOUGH 



s 
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THOUGH it cannot be doubted that 
Shakfpcare had perufed the chro- 
nicles of King John's reign, at Icaft thofe 
of Hollingfhead, yet, in drawing his por- 
trait of Arthur, he has clofely followed the 
old play; in which, he is reprefentcd 
to be a child of about ten or eleven years 
old J this circumftance, he knew, would 
make thofe fcenes, in which Arthur and Lady 
Conftance are introduced, more pathetic 
and diftrefsful. But the prince was^ at this 
time, in the fixteenth or feventeenth year 
of his age, and had given, before his 
captivity, many fignal proofs of valour. 
Though the Roman youth did not affume 
the manly habit till the feventeenth year of 
their age, the noble fpirit of chivalry in- 
Ipired her fons with an earlier ardour for 
the field. It was not an uncommon fight 
to behold a young knight at the age of 
fourteen, clad in complete armour, moun- 
ting his fteed, and rufhing to the battle. 
Prince Henry, fon of Henry IV. fought 
bravely at the battle of Shrewlbury^ when 

in 
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in the fifteenth year of his age ; and, thenigli 
wounded, refufed to retire from the field. 
The fame prince Henry had been knigkted 
ty King Richard IL three years beibr^, for 
the proofs he gave of his prowefs in Ireland-. 

Arthur had b^n knighted by Philip, and 
prefented by him with certain territories in 
the Poi£tevin, with the view of detaching 
him for ever from the intereft of his uncle 
King John. 

Oue of the young prince's firft enterprifts, 
after receiving this honour, was befie^ng 
his grandmother Queen Eleanor in the town 
of Mirabel ; the fiege was fo clofely preffed, 
that the Queen was obliged to retire into the 
-caftle^ John, hearing of his mother's danger, 
haftened with an army to her relief. An 
obftinate battle was fought between the 
royalifts and the bcfiegers, in which the 
king was vi6Vorious : Arthur and a great 
number of his followers were taken prifon- 
ners. John was fo elated at this unexpeft- 
cd good fortune, that he wrote to his ba- 
rons a particular and very exulting account 

of 
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o/his faccefs, in terms not unlike thole we 
rtad of in a- letter from a modern viiSorious 
iBoriarch to his minifters of ftate, commancJ|> 
uig them to give God thanks and rejoice at 
his fuccefs. the king endeavoured, by all 
niaflher of fbothing arts, to win over his 
nephew to his party, by fetting forth to 
him the mighty advantages of his compli- 
ance ; but ttie yoUrig inexperienced prince 
iiot.only treated his. uncle's offers of friend-^^ 
fhip with difdain, but imprudently inlifted 
upon his reftoring tohim the crown of Eng- 
land, which he had ufurped. And the 
writer of the old play puts into the mouth 
of Arthur, when he is requefted by hisT 
uncle to depend upon himy 



•«. _f • 



ARTHUR* 

Might hatJi prevailed,^ not rights for I 

Am king of England, thoagfa you weafthe draden). 

Upon this behaviour of Arthur, John con-* 
ined him' in the caftk of Falaife. 

r 

fc I K G. 

> » 

ti«e thoti ibake the bags of hoarding abbots^ 

E hV 
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latli^t play there is a ridiculous, fcen?, 
where Falconbridge, in the rifling of a con- 
vent, calls upqii a frier tp open his chefts 
fffid produce his tr^afure : he obeys, . and,, 
5,n the unlocking of one of them, a moft 
b03utiful nuri lihexpeftedly jumps out :" (he 
promifes to open another cheft, where a- 
biindance of. real treafbre was to be fpundj 
But,, upon the unlocking of one, alufty frier 
^^oves to be the promifed gold. This far- 
cical fcene, which Shakfpeare has judiciF 
oufly avoided, nxuft have entertained the 
at[dienc.e at a time when the Reformatiou 

was newly eftabliihed on the ruins of Po- 

. t I ... 

pery. . . . , , 

I do not rccoUeft a third a6i:, in any 
tragedy of ShakTpeare, fb rich in fcenes, 
where pity and terror diftrefsi the foul 
of ihaai, a^d gayern it by turns with eq^al 
infl^e^ce, as. tt^iA Qf Kin^ John* The/uH 
terview bet]s?e*n JohOj .and.Hjabei;t|* wj^ 
the king folicits Hubert, more by look* 
and adtion than by words, ta murdejr his 
ijiephew Arthur, is> in the opinion of e- 

very 
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>fay mad bf tafte^ GspcAar to all ptaSib. 
A lafte tSkot of Maffii^ar has itktced sal^ 
led tipon the rtader of a leene bett««eft 
fl&raa and FfaitcLfeo^ in the 0ukd la^ Mii- 
ian, to compaiv it with this between John 
and Hdbert, and bdldly appeals to hit 
jat^eibent for thr ddcidon. 

The ftetii in Maffln^ U wdl ednil^ 
VBd and highiy finiihed } but th« iigkt^iiig 
Idelf is not b^^or ot quitker in its flafll, 
nor move aftonifliing in its efh&^ iSa$A 
the fKblifite and j^netratifig ftrolU^ ef 
Shakfpeare. In MfilKnger, eltf^a^M im^ 
gnagc ixxA osdrroken- periods give eafy a^ 

fiilance ta the ijpteal^ry and (»(m itiid <ifi^ 
mOiwAKd pkaftuur to the hesirer i In Sbj^Ei* 
^)eai^. tile dbtuft hiittSy balfufpofcen 
meanings, heiitating paufes, paffionatie m^ 
terruptions, And guilty Iddki^, require the 
utmoft fkill of the aftors while they a- 
larm and terrify th'e fpe6i[ator. 
; From CvUey Cibber'^ loiig exjperieiicc. 
Mid perf aft I:H0VN4edg9 oi the ftagc, we 
miglbt ha¥e expe£kect that be would have 

E 2 coniidered 
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confidered this fcene as a facred thing, and 
have given confequence to his Papal Ty- 
ranny by tranfcribing it whole and un- 
touched. But CpUey's confidence in his 
abilities was extreme ; and he has not 
only mixed his cold crudities and profaic 
ofFals with the . rich Ifood of Shakfpearei 
but has; prefiimcd to alter' the oeconomy 
of the ffcerie by fijperfluous incident : Tor 
John defiries Hubert to draw the ciirtaini 
that hp may unfold his meaning to him in 
the dark I and Hubert exa^s an exculpd-^ 
tbry warrant frpm him to r. put Artliut- to 
death. In this latter nian^gement be has 
borrowed from Mailinger. Fjancifco de- 
mands from Sforza a writing, figned By 
him, to warrant the putting- MarceUa^tfT 
death* : ' l * ; , - 

K,> NG J o Hh. ' : • - 
•If thcj midnight-bell 



Did, with his iron tongue and braa^en mouth* r 
Sound one unto thedrowfy race of night. ' 

Mr. Steevens; after having' ibrrtierlyef^ 
poufed the old reading of " Sound on unto,'* 
&c. very candidly doubts the ftrengtb of 

his 
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Ms argument, and with greater probabi- 
lity fuppbfes that one fingle notice of a bell 
is more jippofite to the purpofe of the king. 
;. There is not, io 'all poetry, perhaps, a 
|?'?^t§|\ inifance ; of the aftonifhing and 
fublime effect of found, produced by 
a fingle word, than in Dante's Inferno. 
The awful fentence of the Judge y in the laft 

, gre^f ^_y, fays that author, will fowid for 
ever, in/fhe ears of the damned*. This heex- 
preifes by RiMBOMBA in JEternum. 
^ The feveral .a£):ors of John, in t^s 
fcene,rhad their different and appropria- 
ted fhai*^ of merit. Quin*s voice and m^n- 
ner of afting were well adapted to the fi^ 
tuation and^bufinefs of it. His folemn akd 
articulate whifperings were like foft noteis 
in'mu(ic3 which fummon our deepeft at- 
tention r^but, whether the a6lion did not 
coirrd|>Qn4 witb.the words, or the look did 

I net affift the /peech and aClion, the efFe<Sl 

i»f^5 Xl0t perfectly produced. If ever Gar- 

rick'^s quick intelligence of eye and varied 

: ' .< ' E -2 aftion 

i. * •• c o 

' .* Defkart from me, ye curfed, into everlafting fire, pre- 
i pared for the Devil and his angek* Matthew xxv. 41. 
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aflion failed him, it was here. Through 
the whole fcene, his art was too vifible ^d 
glaring ; his inclination and featr were not 
equally fufpended i the hefitations of a 
man big with murder and death Were nol 
happily and Aiblimely expreflbd. 

Of Moffop, juftice requires me to fay, 
that he was nearer in feeling the throes of 
a guilty mind, and in ccmveying tiiem tQ 
his auditors, than either Quia or GarricJi. 
In my memoirs of Mr. Garrick, I have en* 
deavoured, though faintly, to do juftice to 
the ikill of Mr. Sheridan^ who^ in, this 
icene, bore away the palm from all coni^ 
pctitors. 

LADYCONSTAKCe. 

Nol I deiie ajlcomfbnl allrc^djKfsJ 

The grief, anguifli, and delpair, of a 
mother, are no wJiere fo natqraiiiy conceit 
ved and fo pathetically expreiibd,! as ih the 
Conllance of Shakfpeare. The Clyteta- 
neftra, Hecuba, and And;rQmache, ofEuri^ | 
^pides, thoughjuftly admijredchara^ecs, have 
not thofe affefting touches, thofe heart- 

r^idiAg 



4 
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rending txdamatioHs of maternal difti^fs, 
with which Conftance melts die aia4iedcein-« 
to tears. The modern imitations <rf'the an- 
cients are ftill ntore feeble. Nor can Creu- 
fa or Merope ap|yroach the fublime pathos 
of pur inimitable poet. 

LADY COKSTANCB. 

Oh amiafble lovely death ! 

This noble apoftrophe t6 death is fupe- 
riof to th^t fine invocatlori »of the chorus 
ift tfec Supplicants of iEfchylus to the fame 
powtr. 

Otbtrti, afifegiredfheWrttcVsrrichd, 

T4^'bld his fDffert^i endi 
AmA hi dfilivion's balm to flecfr his WQe« 
Come, gende death, ere that hi hour 

Which drag3 me to th6 nuptial bed. 
And lot ttte fihd, in thy foft poWer^ 

A rtiv^ from Ibc force I di^ad. 

potter's jeschylus. 

I hare already iakm notice of Mrs. Cib^ 
be/s uncommon excellence in Conftance. 
It lyas indeed her mxift perfeft char a6ier* 
When going off theftage, in this Icene, flie 

uttered the words, 

O Lord ! my boy ! 

E 4 with 
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with fach an emphatical fcream of agony, 
as will never be forgotten by thofe who 
heard her. 

This admirable aftrefs, during the re- 
prefentation of this tragedy at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre, about the year 1750, was 
fuddenly taken ill. The play wa^, how- 
ever, announced iji the bills. Mrs. Wof- 
fington, who was ever ready to fhew her 
refpcft to the public and her wiUingnefe 
to promote the intereft of her employer, 
came forward to the front of the pit, rea- 
dy drefled for the chara6ler of Conftance, 
and offered, with the permiffion of the 
audience, to fupply Mrs. Cibber's place 
for that night. The fpeftatprs, inflead 
of meeting her addrefs with appro- 
bat k>n, feemed to be entirely loft in 
furprize. This unexpefted reception fo 
embarrafled her, that fhe was preparing to 
retire; when Ryan, who thought they 
only- wanted a hint to roufe them from their 
infenfibility, alked them bluntly if they 

' ' ' would 
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would give Mrs. Woffington leave to z8t 
Lady Conftance? The audience, as if at 
once awakened from a fit of lethargy, by 
repeated plaudits (jtrove to make amends 
for their inattention to the mof}: beautiful 
wpoxan that eyer adorned a theatre. 



CHAPTER 
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/ CliAPTEB. V. 

A^e^ng tTTterDtew of tiuberf and Arthur.-^ 
Whfi'^rjl introduced the pr alt ice tf hurning 
* ttet eyes in England. — Good effe^i of the 
Great Charter. — Humanity of an execu^ 
tioner. — Mar low ^ in thejl^ry of yohn^ nea^ 
rcr to hijlory than Shakfpeare. — Hubert ^- 
vercame by Arthur.-^Marlow a competitor 
withSbakJ^eare. — Paffagefrom Marlow.'^ 
PaJJtons of the audience during the fcerte be^ 
tween Arthur and Hubert. — King John 
crowned four times. — Method of doing ho- 
tttage. — The king's apprehenfons . — Scene of 
recrimination. — The feveral aStors^^ John 
compared. — Shakfpeare the poet of painters. 
— ASiors of Hubert's character defcribed.-^ 
Anecdote of ^in and Bridgwater. — Dif 
cuffkn of Johns guilt refpeSiing the death 
iff Arthur. 

THE interview between Arthur and 
Hubert, in the fourth a6l, involves 
a fulyedl fb terrible to the imagination, 

that 
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that it require! more than common (kill 
and delicacy, in the writer, to treat it in 
£idi a manner as nddier to fliock the 
read^^ nor fill the fpeftator with horror. 
The cufto^ i:^ patting out a perfon's eyes 
wa» unknown to our Bntifh^ Sixcm^ 
an4 I belieYe» our I>amfK9 ad^eftoiis. 
The cruel practice df burning oat the ^re 
was introduced by WiUiam the Conqueror* 
That royal ruffian, (I cannot afford himi a 
kStxT name,) we are afibred by hiftorians^ 
pmuihed the ikiUing of a boar, a deer^ or 
even a hiare, in his own forefts, (which 
were lb widely extended that they con- 
tained ahnoft a twelfth part of the king-- 
dom,) with the iofs of the ofibnder's eyes.: 
Thfi immediate fucceflbrs of this tyrant 
did not abolifh thi^ inhuman pra6tice. 
The great charter, extorted from John by 
kis b^ons, contributed to make man mare 
plaeid and humane, as well as generous 

and irte. 

Shak^eare has generally not only ad- 
hered t* the plot of the old ptay, but has 

borrowed 
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miBifl jSrfdy itruft toi the opimoii- off 5 tbfe ao 
CStratd; arid dtidaftriaas Mr. Maiane^ ^Hia*^ 
;inppoiiSs^M^ldv4r tb have:b4en tfeeratftherj^ 
*for :th'e.veriificatian xif the old |jfay »refbrfi- 
bfcs Bs m8re tiian that of anfiy ether Wf i- 
t€Ci^^'^ Hi^' harf certainlyomore clbfely ^c(l-: 
hOTcd' :hift©ry tham ' ^aklpeare: ; ' but I am' 

coimnced that he' alfo ha J isad thefame 

• • ■% 

kiftdriin-V for the')i'J)eech ^of tlie^icxjecifci^* 
tkmer, who declaims himfdFwell.ptad&ct 
to Ijc. abfent from the m'orflcr' of Piineq 
Arthur, is judicioufly: borroyfcdTromra^ 
pailagc in Hollin^fliekd. *Jqhn, havihgrdctv 
tennihed,= fbr obvious r^fons, to'^put.Hisf 
liqjhew to death,' tanqiei-ed' with; c^rtafadb 
perfons,; whom he tempted by the hopcs^ 
ofLreward,^ to execute* his pufpofe. Some 
treated his propofals with-difdain and hor-r 
ror X others endeaVoxired to ?w:complifli: 
the deed, : The. cries ?jid ftrjug^e^^ of the 
young prince brought Hubert to/thetoj; 
who> having difmiffed the: rwfiians,. was 
prevailed upon, by I the tears of the .uhr: 
^ . i happy 
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happjr Arthur, to promife that' he would 
fave and proteflt hiiti. In order to cflfeit 
this, he gave out that he was dead j and, 
ftill better to <:arry on the deceit, the bu- 
rial ieiTJce was performed for him. Thus 
far the hiftdrian^ . ^ 

Notwitiiftandirig that our author, ^ ia 
this fcene, unluckily falls into* his old fond 
habit of quibbling and playing upon yfords^ 
yet the ilr6ng pleadings of ArthUtv ib the 
natural language of youthful innocence in 
diftrefs,. ;willJt©jich;* tlie. h^^ft^Qi 
xeaden : To place Marlow as a coppeUr 
(tor to Shakfpeare would, revolt the rain4 
of any reader; yet,, in tlus. fcene, he 
is no conteinptLblc .antagonift : the for-' 

- • - • 

mer is more aiFedting : the latter more c-r 
loquent. Some lines in Axtbu.r'3 ipeech to 
Hubert, after reading the warrant forHy 
death, ought not to be loft; 



A R T it V R. 



I&aven weeps, the faints'do ihed celeitlal t^ais ; 
'They hzTthyfall^ and cite thee with remorfe: 

TbcrtaiDck tbyroTrfcieirce, moving pity thtie, - 
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WUling 16 fcnc» thee ffom the ruge «>f bell : 
Helll Hubert I Truft me^nU the plagues o/heU 
Hang on the performance of this damned deed I 
Ifhts feal» the warrant of the body's blifsi 
Infuretb Satan chieftain o( thy foid* 
Stibfcribe n^t, Hubert t Glue tioiOod'Hg psU't Mxray f 
I fpeak not only for my eyes pFivilege, 
The chief exterior that I would et)joy ^ 
But for thy peril,, far beyond my pain, 
' Thy fweet fours lof^, more than my eye& liiclr^ 
A caufe internal and eternal i6ot 
Adtiff tbcet Hubert^ for the cafe is bard 
' To lole (alvattori for a king^s reward* 

Hubert not feeming to be moved, Ar^ 
ihur fttbmit^^ and bids hifn obey bis or^ 
iiers} but i^ll endeavours to afi^^ him 
^ith an unprecation.^ 

Ye rolling eyes,* whole fuperfides yet 
I do behold with eyes^ that nature lent, 
Send fertfi the tei>ror of your ttiof ei^s frown 
To wfcak my yr rongs i^it aif murdefers^ 
That rob me of your fsnr rcflcding viewr 
Let hell to them, as earth they wifli to me. 
Be dark and direiul guerdoo. of their guilt ! 
Delay Qot, Hubert, my orifons are ended ; 

Begin, 
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Begia^ I pray tlicc^ f exvei me oF isjr £gbt^: | . ' 
But tQ perform a tragfrdie indeed. 
Conclude the period with a mortal ihb ! 

■ • » * 

Od&tj (^t»ber hds done !e6 iitjttr|r td 
ShakQ)eare j tii> thi» fcene, than- m zxtf «» 
thcr of the play^ Nay, it imrft be co»- 
feifed, he has heightened the anguiffi d[ 
Hubert fey a very fine and afFefting- hid- 
den t. This man, after gmng a fdcmnprgr- 
mife to Iris royal maftcr that he wduM ptrt 
his nephew to death, jnffantfy prepares 
to accomplifh the deed ; but, as he k go- 
hig about it, he overhears the prince put- 
ting up his prayers to heaven' for hirti- 
To hear the innocent vi6lim praying for 
his ilaughterer ftaggers his refolutiQn^ 
and throws him into an agony^r 



Ha I wbait ia \t\\M I bgaul 



Deflra£lion to my fenfe I He prays for me ! 

For Hubert ! who has made his chains fit tafy \ 

'J * X 
And t'hanks high heaven be has To kind a keeper f 

What iiieahs thts damp reruSance. on my brow^? 
Thcfc trembling nerves ? T^is ague in my Wood? 



It 
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It had beeti well if Gibber had ftopt here ; 
but he gpes oii fo compare that whieh will 
Ibear no comparifon> the flab of the aflaf-» 
fin with the wound which the brave matt 
^vea and recdyes in the fidd of battle. 
Put let me not rob him of any juft ckim 
to merits He puts d thought into the 
mouth of Arthur, which^ though not 
imobvious, is exceedingly touching, from 

the fituation of the charafter., Hu- 

. • .• . ^ •• 

bert enjoins Arthur to ^ve, under his 
hand, a formal acknowledgement that his 
death was voluntary and inflifted by his 
own hand. 



A «L T H tJ It. 

M lift I do more than die ! Q mercy ! mercy { 

. H U B £ R f • 

Sopprers thy voice, or thou art 4<y« in dyinrg^ 

.A R T H U R# ' 

% Will, O fpare me, Hubert, hut a ittoment ! 
But while I call once more oft heaven. IndeecJ 
ril not be loud, alas / / need not tbere i 
Tbe fofteji fuppiicatingftgb is heard in heaven. 

The 
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The paffions of the audience, during this 
terrible Tcene, are fufpended between hope 
and fear, between apprehenfion of the 
prince's death and expeftation of Hubert's 
rpmorfe. It is with pleafurc I have ob- 
ferved a thoufand melting eyes refume their 
luftre, when Hubert quits the bloody pur- 
pofe and embraces the child. 

The coronation of John follow's. 

Weak princes are ever fufpicious of the 
loyalty of their fubjeds ; John, who was 
confcious of his demerit, refblved to 
fence himfelf with the vows and promifes 
of his fubjeifls, by their repeated oaths and 
a6ls of allegiance. In this, he manifefted 
more confidence in the integrity of his peo • 
pie than he ought. For he who flagrantly 
violates his own moft folemn adjuration 
when he is crowned, by which he binds 
[ himfelf to uphold the laws in their full 
force, and to maintain the rights of his 
people, emancipates them from their obli- 
gations. John was crowned no lefs than 
four times ; once from the paltry fpirit of 

F revenge. 
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~ » 

revenge againft Hubert, archbiihop of 
Canterbury, whom he hoped to mvolvc in 
confiderable expence, by the archbifliop's 
incurring the neceffary charges attending 
the ceremony. But the great motive for 
thefe frequent coronations and other fo* 
lemn affemblies was his receiving homage 
from his vaffals, his barons, ecclefiafticai 
and civil 5 which was performed in the fol- 
lowing manner : feated upon his throne, 
in his royal robes, with his crown on his 
head, and furrounded by his fpiritual and 
temporal nobles, the king beheld his greateft 
prelates and moft powerful barons, uAco- 
vered and unarmed, upon their knees. In 
that humble pofture, they put both their 
hands between his, and folemnly promifed 
" To be his liegemen of life and limb, and 
worldly worfhip ; to bear faith and truth 
to him, to live and die with him, againft all 
manner of men." 

By this facred promife, given before all * 
the world, our monarchs imagined they 
could fecure the fidelity and allegiance of 

thofe 
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tTiofa whom they determined to injure, 
perfecute, and opprefs. 

The condufl: of the plot, in the fourth 
aft, and efpecially that part of it which fol- 
lows the difcourfe upon the new corona- 
tion, is very judicious. The kind's fup- 
pofed fecurity, arifing from this oftenta- 
tipus piece of pageantry, is fuddenly Ijiaken 
to the foundation by the news of Arthur's 
death, and the ftrpng reproaches and con- 
fequent defertion of the barons thereupon. 
The landing of the French adds to the 
king's perplexity, which is not diminifhed 
by the hermit's prophecy, * That ere Af- 
cenfion-day he would give up his crown/ 
In all the diftra6led hurry of a man alar- 
med and terrified, John difpatches Falcon- 
bridge after the lords to foothe them, if 
poflible, and bring them to his prefence. 
Hubert, now left alone with the king, en- 
deavours to magnify his apprehenfions by 
prodigies in the heavens, by prophecies, 
and by urging the univerfal difcontent of 

F 2 the 
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the people, all uwlng- to ^rthur^s deatb. 
This is artfully contrived, to reconcile the 
king to Hubert's- breaking his prornife in 
faving the life of the young -prince* The 
upbraldings of John,— who endeavours to 
apply balm to his own wounded con-7 
fcience by recrimination on' the enormous 
guilt of his inftrument, whom he defcribes 
as an ugly monfter, formed by nature for 
a6ls of viUany — Hubert's feizing the pro- 
per moment when the king*s paflion is at 
an ebb, and reftoring his peace by a lingle 
word, with an artful, though falfe, vindi- 
cation of his own innocence — ^Thefe arc 
fuch paintings of the paffions, and their 
operations, on the human mind, as no o- 
ther writer, ancient or modern, I fuppofc, 
.was acquainted with. 

To enter into a long criticifm upon the 
feverai merits of the aflors who have re- 
prefented the laH maflerly fcene between the 
king and Hubert would l)t tedious and i 
unprofitable. It is not indeed' loaded, with 
difficulty, like the former, betvveen^ the 

fame 
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lame perfbns in the third a6l* There tlic 
paffions were over-av^ed, and durfl not 
fliew therafelves in full day> but fought 
for a caver in nods and fhrugs, fearful* 
looks, disjointed phrafes, and broLen (en- 
■ tences : here they burft out with the ve- 
hemence of a torrent, and Nature is per- 
mitted to fpeak her own language with af^ 
tonifhing rapidity. Thofe aftors who were 
happy in the befl-toned voices, if they had 
any fkiU, were fure to excel. Delane and 
I Moflbp wanted neither fire nor force to 
exprefs anger, rage, and refentment, with 
truth and vigour. Sheridan and Quin, 
endowed with lefs power, were obliged to 
fupply that, requifite by : art. Here Gar- 
rick reigned triumphant : he was gi ecitly 
fuperior to them all. His afiion was 
more animated ; and his quick traafitions 
I from one paflion to another gave an cx- 
icellent portrait of the turbulent and d:f. 
drafted mind of John* When Hubert 
ffliewed him his warrant for the death of 
Arthur, faying to him, at the fame time, 

F 3 Here 
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Here is your hand and feal for what I did, 

Garrick fnatched the warrant from Kfi 
hand i and, grafping it hard, in an agony 
of defpair and horror, he threw his eyes to 
heaven, as if fclf-convi6ted x>f murder, 
and {landing before the great Judge of the 
quick and dead to anfwer for the in-* 
* fringement of the divine command ! Mr. 
Rumney, we are told by Dr. Potter, calls 
JEfchylus the poet of the painters ; Shak* 
^are has furely as juft a title to that ap- 
pellation as any poet, ancient or modern, 
The tragedy of King John would fupply 
the fineft materials for difplaying the Ikill 
of our moft eminent painters. The two 
fcenes in the third and fourth aft, between 
John and Hubert, merit the noble pencil 
of a Sir Jolhua Reynolds or a Weft. , My 
friend, Mr. Penny, has given the public 
fome valuable paintings from Shakfpeare, 
and particularly an exa6l pi^ure of the 
fmith and the tailor, as defcribed by Hu* 
bert, 

. I faw 
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I faw a fmith ftand with his hammer thus. 
With eager hafte Avallowing a tailor's news, &c^ 

Hubert is, by the poet, made a principal 
agent in the play, and requires no fmall 
art in the afting. The feveral players 
whom I have feen in Hubert, Bridgwater, 
Berry, and Benfley, very fkilfully dif- 
played the various paffions incidental to 
the part. Quia was fo pleafed with Bridg- 
water, (who followed at the fame time the 
different trades of coal-feller and playef,) 
that, upon going into the Green-room, 
after the fcene in the fourth a£l, he 
took him by the hand and thanked him, 
telling him he was glad that he had drawn 
his attention from his coal-wharf to the 
ftage; ** for fometimes, you know. Bridge, 
that, in the midft of a fcene, you are think- 
ing of meafuring out a bufliel of coals to 
feme old crone, who you are fearful will 
never pay you for them." 

Arthur*s death, by a fall from the walls 
of Northampton-caftle, follows the im- 
portant fcene of Hubert and Arthur. As 

F 4 the 
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the death of this young prince is made of 
great confequence in the tragedy, it will 
not be an idle bufinefs to enter into a 
fhort and impartial difcuflion of that ftiarc 
of guilt which may be juftly imputed to 
King John, for fo atrocious an aftion as 
the murder of his nephew. 

From the concurring teftimony of hif- 
torians who had the beft opportunity to 
know the truth, it is paft doubt that Ar- 
thur was either killed by an cxprefs order 
of his uncle, or (lain by the king's own 
hand. Hume, an hiftorian not likely to 
take things upon truft, and always a ready 
vindicator of royalty, charges the king 
himfelf with the perpetration of the bloody 
deed ; with ftabbing him, and then faften- 
ing a llone to his body, and throwing it 
into the river Seine. The report of his 
dying by a fall from the walls of his pri- 
fon was, in all probability, fpread by John 
and his agents; and Shakfpeare has laid 
bold of it as an hiftorical incident beft fui- 
ted to his purpofCf 

All 
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All writers on this period report, that 
every body was ftruck with horror at the 
inhutnari deed ; and that, from that mo- 
ment, the king was detefted, and his au- 
thority over his people and barons ren- 
dered very precarious. The world has ever 
loudly exclaimed againft the wretched John, 
as the moft execrable of men, for this mur- 
der. To be well aflured that he merited 
the odium which fell upon him in tonfe- 
quence of the aftion, we ought to inquire 
into that predicament in which the king 
and his nephew flood in relation to each 
other. 

Although the feudal fyftem had admit- 
ted the right of inheritance by lineal de- 
fcent in the greateft part of Europe^ it was 
not fo eftablifhed in England. From the 
conqueft to John, a period of one hundred 
and forty years, there had been no lefs than 
three fucceffions to the crown, without any 
regard to the right of repreferftation. 
John's title, as there was no law againft 

him, was as good as Arthur's, and the will 

of 
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<rf King Richard in his favour rendered it 
Ibronger, Befides, the people of Eng^ind, 
having »cknowledgcd John for their fovc- 
xeign,^ put an end to all farther doubts with 
refpe£t to his validity of claim. Lady Con- 
ftance and her fan were fo well fatisficd 
with John's right to the throne of Eng- 
land^ that they both reHded for fome time 
in his courts The policy of Philip, king 
of France, who contrived to alarm the 
prince and his mother for their Tafety, 
caufed them to leave England with terror, 
and to throw themfelves under his protec- 
tion ; and this, I believe, was the rujn of 
Arthur \ for Philip had no other intention 
thentoufe him as an inftrument in his 
hand? to difturb John. The young prince 
was now become the profefled rival of his 
•cncle, a competitor for the crown of Eng- 
land, as well as a claimant of all the do* 
minions which our kings at that time en* 
joy^ in France. 

Arthur, when taken prifoner at the bat- 
tle of Mirabel, was fo far from liftening to 

the 
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the reafonable advice of his uncle, who ixL» 
treated him to forfake the king of France 
atid depend upon him, promifing, at the 
fame time, to proteA him in his due rights 
to the utmoft of his power, that he very 
imprudently and haughtily put the king 
to defiance; nay, it is recorded that 
he was (o far tranfported by paf&on as to 
tell his uncle, *' That, to the laft moment 
of his life, he would never ceafe feeking oc« 
caiion to be revenged of him*." Notwith- 
ftanding all this provocation of Arthur, no 
man will be To daring or wicked as to juf* 
tify his murder i but fure the cafe will ad- 
mit of confiderable mitigation. 

Queen Ifabel, who caufed herhuiband, 
Edward 11. to endure a moft painful and 
fhocking death, may be juftly charged with 
much greater aggravation of guilt. So 
may Henry IV. who depofed, and ftarved 
to death, his lawful fovereign, Richard II. 
So may Richard III. who made away with 

his 
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fcisp ftephews, King Edward V. andRichmtf^ 
rfake of Ydrfc, bk brother: yet the tlamomr 
jfgairifi: thefe * delinquents has not .been ib 
<Hitrageou5 as thatagainft King Jobn. After 
air> we majr with great probability, in this 

* » , 

cafe, make the fame obfei-vation as L|vy 
did upon the mnrder of Gicero by Mark 
iintony : **^ That Cicero met with the fame 
late from Antony, which he woukl have 
inffi61ed upon him if be had faflen into 
bis power*. • Arthur's vehement etpref^ 
Jidn of anger and refentment, when 21 pri- 
fbner to John, k-aves no room to doubt that 
be would have gratififcd his'rcvenge to the 
height, if bis uncle had fallen into bis 
hands. .,-./, * ' ' 

A Dramatic Miicellany will, I hope, 
permit fuch an inveftigation of i^<5l as re- 
lates to a principal chara6ler. This, in- 
deed, is one main point I* have in view; 
and it feemed to me more neceflary, a-s I 
believe John's infamous condu6l through 

his 
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iiis whole reign has hitherto been the cau& 
why the queftion of Arthur's death has 
not been more nearly and impartially fcris* 
thuzoL ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^e nobles reveJt to Louis ^ Dauphin of France. 
—Falconbridge viewing the dead bodj of 
Arthur. — Variety of aStion exaSled by 
Sbakjpeare. — Beautiful image in a fpeech 
of Falconbridge. — Remorfe explained.'^ 
Meaning oftvxxt defence, and Do not prove 
me Jb.—Garricky in look and aStiony infe- 
rior to T^om Walker. Different defcripttons 
of the Devil. Huberfs charaSler not fo o- 
dious as reprefented in the play. — l^oble 
imagery in a fpeech of Falconbridge.— ^Mea- 
ning g/'unowed intereft. — The ravens bone. 
^^Meaning of the word England. 

THE remainder of the fourth aft is 
employed by the poet to quicken 
the revolt of the peers and their junftion 
with Louis the dauphin, who claims the 
kingdom in right of his wife on the failure 
of Arthur. The fight of Arthur's dead 
body confirms the barons in their refolu- 
tion of joining their forces to the dau- 
phin. 
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phin. Falconbridge, with his ufual in<- 
trepidity, pleads the caufe of the king; 
but is ftruck with aftonilhment whea the 

dead body is expofed to his view. His at- 
titude of filent grief and furprife is well 
implied by Salifbury's qucftions^ 

SALISBURY* 

Srr Richard, what think you ? Have you beheld, 
Or'have you read or heard ? Or could you thiokf 
Or d6 yoii almofi think, although you fee, 
Thikt yo« do fee ? Could th wj^bt witfao«C ihn ol^nft 
Form fuch another I 

By thefe feveral interrogatOTics, whidk 
Fakonbridge is in no hafte to anfwer, iSs^ 
reader will fee what variety of aGdon Shak- 
ipeare exa^s from the a£lor4Lof his prki^ 
cipal chara^^lers, and what opporttinitiet 
he gives to the mafters of their profdSoa 
to difplay their abilities. After a long 
paufe, the noble paflion of Fal^ronbridge 
breaks forth^ and he calls the deed \ay its 
proper name«r 

FALCailBRIDOlE* 

It is a damned and a btood^ work* 

sALxsBuar. 
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SALISBURY. 

This IS the bloodieft fhame. 
The wildeft favagery, the vllcft ilroke. 
That ever wall-eye*d wrath or ftaring rage 
Prefented to the tears of {^k remorfe. 

This image Is exceedingly beautiful : 
but the word remorfe does not, in this 
place, mean fincere penitence for paft 
crimes or rafti a6lions, but is a term, not 
iinufual with our author, to lignify deep 
forrow or violent affli6lion, independently 
of remorfe arifing from guilt. Hubert is 
charged with the murder of the prince; 
Salifbury draws his fword upon him ; and 
Hubert, ftanding upon the defenfive, makes 
ufe of an expjreffion, the meaning of which 
I underfland differently from Shakfpeare^ 
beft commentator, Dr. Johnfon. 

HUBERT. 

I would not have you, lord, forget yourfelf. 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence. 

Dr. Johnfon interprets true defence ho- 
neft defence, or defence in a good caufe ; 
and certainly the words will well admit of 

that 
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that fenfe : but I am of opinion that7 in 
guarding hitnfelf againft this attempt upon 
his life, Hubert rather intended to bring 
the earl to a fenfe of his danger, in at-^ 
tacking one who was well ikilled in figh*. 
ting, a brave man and a foldier, able to de- 
fend himfelf by art and ftrength as well ad 
courage. However, I am not wedded to 
my opinion. 

SAtlSBURV. 

Thou art a murderer. 

HUBERT. 

Do not prove me fo« 

** Do not make me a murderer, fays 
Dr. Johnfon, by compelling me to kill 
you." I rather believe, "Do not prove 
me fo,'* is as much as to fay, Do not bring 
me to a trial, or to the proof of it ; for 
the confequence will be, that yourfelf will 

, be found a flanderer and a liar. I believe 
the phrafe or expreffion of " Do not prove 

J me fo" is to be found, in this fenfe, in au- 

\ thors of Shakfpeare's age. 
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To prevent a farther ^ay, Falconbridgc 
int^rpofes l^etweeti Salifbary and Hubert; 
and, in this fc€»^, Mr. G^rrick, notwith* 
landing his great power of ^£lion> (from 
the deficiency of perfoa, amongft men wIki 
were o£ a lar^r fizt tlian hiiufelf^) ren- 
dered the folk>wing anim&ted ipedch of 
Falconbridge unim{)ortant and inefiickot* 

SALISBURY. 

Stand by, or I (ball gall you, FaIconbridge« 

FALC0NBRIDO«« 

You had better gall the Devil, Salifbury* 
If thou but frown on me, or Air thy foot> 
Or teach thy hafty fpleen to do (he fliaihe, 
1*11 ftrike thee dead.. ^ 

When Walker \ittered thefe words, ki 
drew his fword, threw hirftfelf into a 
noble attitude, fternly knit his H«i 
brows, and gave a loud ftamp wiA his 
foot ; infomuch that, pleafed with the 
player's connnafiding look and v^heoiieDl 
aftion, the audience confirmed the enec^ 
of his conceptions by their approbation of 

.apptauie* 
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applaufe. Falconbridge, notwitfeftanding 
his defence of Hubert, tells him, as fcx)n 
as the lords are departed, that he fuipefls 
him very grievoufly > and farther : 

FALCONBRIDGE^ 

There is not fo ugly a fiend of hell, 

As thou Aalt be, if thou didft kill this child.' 

Mr. Steevens has a curious note on this 
paflage, from a book printed in the reign 
of Henry VHL where we are told that the 
deformity of the condemned, in the other 
world, is proportioned to the deuces of 
guilt in this. But it i« frQtn tl;ie concur* 
tion of the Ipeaker that the chara6ler of a 
Devil's uglinefs is formed here. With 
fome, one of the largeft fize, with branch- 
ing horns, big fauccr eyes, and a length of 
tail is the moft deformed and odioUs.^ But 
the brave man defines his Devil by giving 
Ilim a quantity of fpite and mdicc, of 
which he foppofes him to have a larger 
<fhare than his brother fiends. So one 
of Shakfpeare^s charafters, fpeakin^ of 
his hatred to his enemy, fays, 

G 2 rii 
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I'll fight with him with all the malice 
Of an under-fiend, 

Hubert's exculpation of himfelf ren- 
ders his charafler odious. Not content 
with denying the commiffion of the mur- 
der, which he might have honeftly done, he 
fays, in exprefs terms, 

If I, in aA, confent, or fin of thought. 
Be guilty of the flealypg that fweet breath. 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me. 

This is a repetition of his impudent affir- 
mation to the king : 

Within this bofom never cntcr'd yet 

The dreadful motion of a murderous thought. 

' Shakfpeare has drawn this man, in op- 
pofition to all record, in a worfe light than 
he needed to have done. CoUey Gibber, 
on the other hand, caufes Falconbridge to 
ftab Hubert, on the accufation of the peers 
and the fight of the dead body of Arthur, 
without farther inquiry into his guilt ; and 
Hubert, dying, owns the juftice of his pu- 

nifliment; 
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nifliment : for, though he did not commit 
the murder, Ije declares that he once in- 
tended it. 

The fpeech of the Baftard, which con- 
cludes the aft, is full of that noble imagery 
peculiar to Shakfpeare, and was uttered 
by Garrick with great force. 

I cannot think that Mr. Steevens has hit 
the fenfe of unowed intereft, in the lines that 
follow : 



■And England now is left 



To tug and fcramble, and to part by the teeth 
The ww^wV intereft of proud fuelling ftate. 

Unowed intereft, fays this commentator, 
is that which has no claimer to own it. 
But clairaers there were, and enough. 

By England I underftand John, who is 
often fo termed by himfelf, and the king 
of France, in the fecond a6l. In this very 
fpeech, Arthur, as rightful heir to the 
crown, is likewife called England. 

How eafy doft thou take all England up ! 

The king is now forced to fight and 
ftrviggle for that dominion which he for^ 

G 3 merly 
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jhcrly enjoyed, bdt>hich he doos not ri()w, 
in Shakfpea|:e*s phrafe, ewe or poflcfs. 

In the fame fenfe the word is ufed by 
lago in Qtheilo. 

■ • I ' ■ ■! ■ Not pbpp7 nor mandragora^ 
Nor ;ill the drowfy fyrups of the Eaft^ 
Shall med'cine thee to that fweet ileep 
Which thou ow'dft yefterday. 

Othei^lo, A^lII, 

4» L > ■ ! Vaft confufion waits, 

As doth a raven on a fick-fallen bead. 
The imminent decay of wrefted pomp* 

Ravens and other birds of prey are 
not only faid to hover about the car- 
cafes of dying animals, in order to feaft up- 
on them, but to attend the diireJ3:ioh of 
deer for a certain morfel, which hunters 

* 

\ifed formerly to call the ravens hone. 

The following paffage is tranfcribed from 
Turbei-ville's Book of Hunting, page 135. 
T'bere is a little grijlle 'which is upon the 
fpoon of the brijkety which we call the ravens 
hnCj becaufi it is cajl up to tire crows and ra-^ 
ve^s which 'attend tmnters 5 . and I have feen^ 
infomphcesy a ravmfo accti^med to it^, that 

Jhe 
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Jbe would never fail to <:roak and cry for it aU 
the while yoif ,were breaking up tk$ deer^ and 
would not depart tilljhe had '/V. 

TheimiDiaent decay of wraft^d p(Hnp. 

Wrefied pomp Dr. Johnfon explains by 
greatnefs obtained by violence. In a more 
correft writer, it would be fo underftood, 
but in Skakfpeare's broad and unconfihed 
language, I believe, it is different. The 
imminent decay of wrefted royalty, is the 
fpcedy deftruftion of a king whole power 
is wrefted from him by violence. 



O 4 C H A P^ 
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C H A P T E R VI. 

yobns refignation of bis crown to the pope.--* 
The confequences of an interdiSi.^^^Interdi^ 
. defcribed. — rtbe dijirefs of King Jolm. — He 
is obliged to rejign bis crowt} a fecond time. 
^^Uis infenjibility of difgrace. — He refufes 
to grant a cbarter of liberty. — T'be pope 
efpoufes Jobn^s caufe againft Louis of 
France^ wbo calls tbe refignation of his 
crown voluntary . — Peter ofPomfrefspro^ 
phecy accomplijhed. — He and bis fon execu- 
ted. — Tbe bumour of Falconbridge expires 
witb tbe difgrace of Jobn. — Salijburys noble 
reluSiance.-^^King Pbilip and bis fon Louis 
obliged to undergo penance. -^^ Reafon why 
Sbakfpeare avoided tbe fubjeSi of tbe Great 
Cbarter. — GarricKs dying fcene of yobn.—* 
Sbakfpeare y and Beaumont and Flit cber^ 
compared. — Remarkable quotation from T'he 
Troublefome Reign of King Jobn.'—^His cba^^ 
raSier compared. — Wby more odious tban 
cny other Englifh mqnarcb.-^ConjeSiure con^ 

cerning 
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. terning the original aStors of King yohn^ 
particularly Hubert. — Mr. Smith's FaU 
conbridge. 

THE fifth a6l of this play opens with 
themoft difgraceful event which could 
poffibly befall a crowned head and a great 
kingdom. A powerful monarch refigning 
his crown and kingdom into the hands of 
an imperious prieft, and becoming his vaC 
fal by holding his dominions from him 
and paying him an annual tax, was a new 
and aftonifhing fight to John's own fub- 
jefts, and to all the world. Shaklpearc 
has conne6ted this part of John's hiftory 
with the death of Arthur, concerning 
whom the king interrogates Falconbridgc 
after the refignation; but, in faft, ten 
years had elapfed fince the murder of Ar-, 
thur. A feries of wicked and tyrannical 
aftions had alienated the barons of the 
realm and the bulk of the people from 
John : his quarrel with the pope had in- 
volved his fubje6ls in all the miferies of an 

interdi^. 
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interdi^i a papal ordinance which deprived 
the pricft of hia fuoQions, and th^ coounu- 
nity of religious worftiip : the churches 
were fhut up : neither baptifm, marriage, 
HOT burial, permitted, except in particular 
cafes and under certain reftri6liQas, I j^ve 
the reader the defcription of it in the lines 
of Gibber, in his Papal Tyranny, which a« 
grees pretty -«xa6lly with Hume's tranfcript 
of that anathema, and, to the etprnal 
fliame of the man, called by himfelf th? 
Servant of the Servants of God, who, in a 
mean ftruggle with the king for the no^ 
mination to a bifhopric, deprivod a whole 
kingdom of temporal and eternal happi» 
nefs, as far as it was in his power. Cib- 
ber's lines are not dignified with poetic 
numbers, but they fufficiently exprefs the 
pope's malediflion, 

ft 

O never was a ftate fo terrible f 
Now all the rights of holy fuftfiion ceafe f 
Infants unfprinkled want their chriftian namQ$ ! 
Lovers, in vain betrothed, refume defpair, 
l^or find a prieft to faniftify xheir vows. ! 

* la 
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If 

In vain the dying finner groan« for pardon ! 
Even penitence, deprivM of abfdutiont 
In all the agonies of fear, expires ! 
Nor after death has at his grave a prayer. 
Or for his parted foul a requiem fung. 

John was now reduced to the laft ex* 
tremity, hated and deferted by his Tub* 
jc£b, threatened with an invafion from 
France^ his kingdom groaning under an 
mtG:Ai3:y himfelf excommunicated^ and 
tis fubje£Vs forbidden, under a curie, tct 
pay him obedience. In this miferable ftate 
his only refuge was fubmifllon to the pope^s 
mercy; and this could only be obtained 
by giving up to him his crown and dig^ 
nity. Shakfpeare feems to have (hrunl^ 
from the detefted fubjefl: r he knew the 
juft rq)refentation of fuch an event would 
be fhocking to an Engli(h audience, and 
therefore pafles it over with as much ce- 
lerity as poffible. 

John fays, after delivering his crown 
intQ the fcgate's hands, 

Thui 
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demanded why the barons did not alfo ^^w 
his dominions ? what they defired, he faid, is 
foolifh and idle. Then, with an oath, he 
declared he would never grant them fuch 
privileges as would make him a flave. The 
meaning of which was, that he infifted 
upon their being bound to obey him in e- 
very thing, and himfelf to be free from all 
manner of reftraint. This conduft of 
John reduced the barons to the neceflity of 
calling in Louis the dauphin to their af- 
fiftance 5 as, in later times, the principal 
men of the Jdngdom invited the Prmce of 
Orange to rcdrcfe the errors of King James's 
government^ and to eftabUfli their liberties 
on a furc foundation . 

P A N D U L P H. 

But, fince you are » gentle coav^rdte -^ 

It is obfervahle that, from the time of 
John's fubmiffion to Rome, the language 
of that court, refpeaing him, was greatly 
altered. He who had been psuntcd, by 
the pope and his adherents, as an impious 
monfter, ftained with the worft of ail vices, 

and 
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Shi more efpetially with herefy and difo- 
bedienoe to* the ho!y fee, was now extolled 
to the ikies as the bcft of men, and thb moft 
nsSgious and pious of all princes. 

The word cdnwrtite h fo eafily derived 
from ronverfy that Mr. Stcevens needed not 
to have atrthtnticated it from Marlow. It 
is no imcommon woud with Shakfpeare 
himfclf : he puts it into the mouth of 
Jaques in As you like it, who wiflies to 
ronverfe with a tyrant turned a penitent 
und a 'liermit • for, fays he. 



Out of thcfe €onvirtiies 



There is much matter to be heard and learned. 

K I N G J o H N, 

Is this AfceRfion-day ? Did. not the prophet 
Say, that, before Afcenfion-day at noon, 
MycrovmUhonldgivieofff Even fo I have, 
I did (uppofe it fliciitld be on cooftcaint : 
But, Heaven be tbankM I it >¥as but voluntary* 

How ndt T>y conftraint ? Did he not 
reduce himfelf to the afefolute neoeffity erf* 

■ 

yielding up his crown ? Was there any 
aQion Icfe voluntary than this ? . But Shak- 
fpeare, 
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jpeare» in drawing the ' piAur« of this 
prince, could not make him nK)re bfutal 
and abfurd than he really was. It appears 
from hiftory, that, though all EngUih* 
men long felt the fhanie and difgrace of 
their king's. meannefs of foul, he himfelf 
was the firft to forget it ; and, though 
treated by the pope's legate like a beaten 
flave, he feemed to triumph^ becaufe his 
crown was reftored to him on any terms. 
But the tyrant's ridiculous Joy was blended 
with an aft of extreme cruelty : for, 

A. ^ * 4 * 

though Peter of Pomfret's prophecy was 
literally fulfilled in John's own opinion, 
yet this man of blood commanded that he, 
and his fon, who was no- ways concerned 
in the promulgation of his father's pre- 
diftion, fhould both be taken out of pri- 
fbn, where they, had been long confined, 
and hanged, without any trial or farther 
proof; which unmerciful fentence was im- 
paediately executed. 

Such heavy difgrace and dark melan- 
choly hang over the gloomy tranfaftions 



r 
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of John, that Shakfpeare cannot, even with 
the unremitting fpirit of a Fakonbridgc, 
enliven the difmal fcene. 
His Ipcech to John, beginning with^ 

—Wherefore do you droop ? Why look yoU fad ? 
Begreat in ad as yeu have been in thought, &c* 

is full of that noble ardor with which 
the genius of Shakfpeare infpires this 
favourite charafter. But it is obfervable, 
although Falconbridge retains his gallantry 
to the laft, that, after the murder of Arthur 
andthe refignation of John, he drops hia 
vein of humour : John himfelf, after his ab- ' 
jeft fubitiiffion: to the pope, becomes lifelefs 
and defponding. 

In fome of Shakfpeare's hiftorical plays, 
the laft aft is not fupported with the fame 
vigour as thofe which precede. King John 
I is conftantfy fupplied with dram afid fuel, 
^vhich blazes brightly to the end. The 
fcenes between Louis and Salifbury, and 
Pandulph and Louis, are made important 
by interefting bufinefs. The chara6ler of 

H an 
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an EngUfli nobleman, reduced by the out- 
rage of tyranny to draw his fword againft 
his fovereign, difplays a warm pifture of 
patriotifcn, of gallantry, and tendemefs. 
Louis, in contemning the threats of the 
cardinal, appears a man of courage and a 
politician. 

DAUPHIN, 

And come you now to tell me John hath made 
His peace with Rome 7 What is thai peace to me I 

After John's fubmiffion to the 
pope, hiftorians tell us that the legate 
-threatened King Philip and his fon Louis 
with excommunication if they did not 
relign their pretenfions /to, and immediately 
withdraw their forces from, England ; for 
that kingdom, he faid, was now become a 
fief of the holy fee. Notwithftanding the 
fpirited oppofition of Louis and his father 
king Philip, they were obliged to fubmit 
to the pope -, who, not fatisfied with this 
compliance, exafled a difgraceful penance 
from them ; and even with this laft mortify- 
ing injundion of papal authority they were 

obliged 
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obliged to comply. Superftition had, in 
thofe days, a ftrong hold on the minds of 
the people. Great was the awe of the 
priefthood. Altars, relics, and miracles, 
fuppofed to be wrought at the Ihrine of St. 
Thomas-a-Becket, and other fuch faints', 
were held in the greateft veneration. They 
made an equal impreflion on all ranks of 
people, and had more efFefl on their paf- 
fions than law, reafon, and humanity. It 
was, perhaps, well for mankind that fuch 
was the power of bigotry and fuperftition. 
Let us fuppofe, for the fake of argument, 
that our hard-hearted kings and their favage 
barons had been efpritsforts^ or modern free- 
thinkers ! what would have been the lot of 
the common people, who at that time, in all 
parts of Europe, were little better than 
flaves ? 

The fudden entrance of Falconbridge is 
abrupt, and, with two or three lively ftric- 
tures upon French courage, has rather too 
much noife and parade ; but his reproach to 

H 2 the 
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the Englifh re\ ohcrs is keen and farcaftl 
cal. 

B A 3 T A R H. 

Their thimbles into armed gatiatlets change ; 



Their neelds to ]ances< 



The word neeld is fliil ufed by the com- 
mon people in Shrc^fhire. 

In the fpeech of Salifbury, in this aft, 
and I think no where elfe through the 
play, does the author hint at the true caufe 
of the great quarrel between John and his 
barons 

' Such is the infe<^ion of the time. 

That, for the health and phyfig of our right, 
Wc cantiot deal but with the very hand 
Of (lern injuftice and confuf^d wrong. 

The murder of Arthur was not the caufe 
of this conteft; for the death of tbit 
young prince eould not be a reafonabk 
pretence to diffolve the bonds of allegiance 
between king and fubjeft. The Icene I 
am fpeaking of, in order of time, was afta: 
the king had figned the Great Charter 
with his barons, and fworn to maintain ail 
its articles and covenants : his refolution , 

to 
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Jtol>rc?ikthfough his nfu?ft folcmn engage- 
ments, manifefted by his invading the e* 
iUtes of his nobles, drove them into the 
arms of France. 

Mr. Pennant, in his tour through Scot- 
laud, records an anecdote which will give 
roy readers a juft idea of the eftimation in 
which John was held by his fubjefls. 
" When the king was in his progrefe 
northwards, to lav wafte tlie Ii^nds of the 
nobility who had been the mod aflive to 
compel him to fign the Great Charter of 
Liberty, the inhabitants of Morpeth, as 
foon as he approached the place, (fo odious 
had he rendered himfelf,) rather than 
jjive entertainment to him and his forces, 
fet fire to their houfes, and confumed 
ihe town to aflies." Pennant^s Tour to 
Scotland. 

It may be afked, perhaps, for what rea- 
fon Shakfpeare did not embrace an occa« 
fion fo fairly given in the choice of the fiib- 
jed, to bring the great queflion of liberty 
upon the ftage, by introducing the grand 

H 3 difpute 
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difpute between the king and kingdom. 
The fubjeft is glorious, and the pen of 
Shakfpeare would have adorned it. But 
the poet produced his King John in 
the days of prerogative, in an aera too, 
^hen prerogative was popular. It was at 
that remarkable period when the power of 
the crown was at its height, and at the 
fame time the prince was beloved, nay a- 
dored, by the people : a people made hap- 
py by a wife and fteady adminiftration of 
government, under a renowned and uni- 
verfally-admired queen. 

In a battle excurfion, John and Hubert 
prepare the reader, by the ficknefs of the 
•king, for the clofe of the tragedy;' Thefe 
fhort fcenes are of real importance, though 
often negle6led by a6tors of fome merit, be- 
caufe not attended with expe6led applaufe. It 
was the great excellence of Garrick to hold 
in remembrance the charafter he played, 
through all its various ftages. No fitua- 
tion of it whatever was negle<5led by him. 
By his extreme earneft'nefs to appear always 

what 
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what he ought to be, he roufed the au- 
dience to a correfpondent approbation of 
his a6lion. In this dialogue with Hubert, 
Garrick's look, walk, and fpeech, confef- 
fed the man broken with inceflant anxiety, 
and difeafed both in body and mind. De- 
fpair and death feemed to hover round him. 

Thedifcovery of Louis's treachery, by 
Melun, to Salifbury and others, puts an 
end to the revolt of the Englifti peers, who 
return to the king. 

An emendation of Theobald, iti a line 
fpoken by Melun, deferves notice. In* 
ftead of. 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, , 

he propofes to read, 

Untread the rude way of rebellion. 

Mr. Steevens juftifies the old reading by 
a parallel paffage in Lear, fpoken by Re- 
gan to Gloff er. 

Threading dark-ey'd night. 

And yet it muft be confeffed that Theo- 
bald's conjecture feems to be "Tupported by 

H 4 •: . . a,%S 
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a Une of Salifbury in this very fcenc i 

We will untread the Jieps of damned fligh^* 

After all, Shakfpeare fcems fond of in«* 
troducing the word eye on many occafions ; 
as the eye of deaths be turned an eye of death 
upon mey my mind's eye, &c. Unthread 
the rude eye of rebellion, may probably 
mean clearing the eye-fight of rebellion 
from all film or extraneous matter, fo that 
it may fee the path to duty with perfpicuity, 

The laft Scene. 
Shakfpeare has, in relating the death of 
the king, followed Caxton's Chronicle and 
the old play, though feveral hiftorians at- 
tribute his demife to a violent fever, occa- 
fioned by the lofs of all his baggage in the 
Lincoln marfhes, and his indifcreet and 
greedy eating of peaches to quench his 
thirft.* The poifoning of John at Swin^ 

fted- 
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* Speed, from various authors, charges the monks 
with poifoning John ; and quotes, in proof of it, a 
flying of Henry III. his fon and fuc^iToF^ to the abbot 
6f Clerkcnweli — ** Mean you to t|»rn me out of the 
kingdom, and afierward to murder me, as my father 
was dealt with T' 
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(bd-abbej preltnted to the poet^s mind an 
iaterefting fcene of pity and terror. In 
this he has copied an idea of Marlow, if 
m fuppofe him to be the author of the old 
pky. 

KING JOHK. 

Phillp» fome drioie. Ob ! for the frozen Alpt^ 
To tumble on and cool this inward heat 
That rageth as a furnace feven-fold hot, 

Mr. Seward, in the preface to his edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, prefers the poi- 
foning of Alphonfb, in their play of A 
wife for a month, to Shakfpeare*s fcene of 
King John. 

The merit of that fcene is great ; but 
the iauthors have furcly faid more than was 
neceffary. It is true, their images corref- 
pond with the fubjetl, and their lines in 
general are worked up to great perfeflion : 
birt the iituation would not admit of fuch 
prolixity, or fuch nice defcriptions of heat 
and cold, with their feveral attributes. 
Shakfpeare knew human nature better than 
thefe his imitators and envious rivals. He 

knew 
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knew where to flop. Their heads were at 
irt>rk^ while his heart was bufy in its feel- 
ings. 

. One fpeech of Alphonfo, in The Maid 
for a Month, and another from Shakfpeare's 
John, will perhaps convince the reader 
that I do not wrong the celebrated drama- 
lie twins. 



i' 



Wife for a Month. 

ALPHONSO. 

Give me more air, air, more air ; blow, blow ( 

Open, thou eaftern gate, and blow upon me ! 

Diftil thy cold dews, O thou icy moon. 

And, rivers, run through my afflifled fpirit ! 

1 am all fire, fire, fire ! The raging dog*ftar 

Reigns in my blood \ Oh ! which way fhall I turn me? 

iEtna and all his flames burn in my head« 

Fling me into the ocean, oi* I periQi. 

Dig) dig, dig, till the fprings fly up } 

The cold, cold, fprings, that I may leap into *em, 

And bathe my fcorch'd limbs in their purling plcafures. 

Or (hoot n(ie up into the higher region. 

Where treafures of delicious fnow are nouriAi'^s 

A&d banquets of fweet hail ! 



« 
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King John. 

PRINCE. HENRY. 

How fares your ma|efty ? 

T 

f 

JO H N. 

Poifon'd — ilMare ! dead ! forfook ! caft ofF 1 

And none of you will bid the winter come. 

To thruft his icy fingers in my maw ; 

Nor let my kiogdom's rivers take their courfe 

Through my burn*d bofom, nor intreat the North , 

To make his bleak winds kifs my parched lips. 

And comfort me wixh cold. 

In this very interefting fituation thefe great 
fcholars and polifhed gentlemen make AU 
phonfo a fatirift, a quibbler, and a toper ; 
for what fhall we fay of his defiring the 
frier to bring Charity to him, th^t he may 
hug her j ** for they fay Ihe's cold,". 

Infinite cold : devotion cannot warm her. 

■ ' • 

When he calls for drink, he wifhes to 

• .. . .' • 

have 

—'All the worthy drunkards of the t\mty 

The e^tpcrienc^d drunkards t Let ni^ havcthem all. 

And let them driiiW their wdrft : Fl! make them idiots* 

^ This 
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This is not the language of a man in ex- 
treme pain. There is, in the old play, a 
ipeech of John whilft in his dying agony, 
written with no common power, in which 
the author difplaya the real charafler of 
John, and more agreeably to hiftorical in^ 
formation than what we find in Shakfpearc 
himfelf ; who, perhaps, from fuperior 
jodgemcnt, threw into ihade fbmc of the 
worft of his qualities. The lines gn, I 
think, worth preferving. 

Methinks I fee a catalogue of fin, 
Wfoce by a 6coi in marM( cbaiafkra % 
Tbr kai eoougb to k>(e my pan in jioav^fu 

Methrnks the devil wbtfpers in n9ine<ar% 
And tells me 'tis ip vain tp hope for grace* 
1 mud be damnM for Arthur's fudden death : 
I fee, I fee) a(ho«fand, thoufand, men 
Come to aK:ciife mc lor my wr<mgs on eartb % 
And there is none f^ mecciful a God . 
That will forgive the number of my fins. 
Hovr have I liv'd but by another's lofs ? 
What have I lov^d but wreck of others weal f 
* Wbere bave I vow'd, and not infringed mine oath ? 
Where have I done s^^ deed de&nring well ? 
How> what^ when, and where, hare I bellowed a day 

Thai 
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ft 

Tbit tended not to fome notorious iH f 
Mf life, repttte o^ith rage and -tjtzamj^ 
CraMS Hnle pit^ (br ffofflrange a deatk« 
Why did* I 'fca{>c the fury of the French^ 
And dy'd not by the temj^ec of thetr fwoirds I 
S&amerefs my life, and (hamefuUy It en^si 
Scorn^ by my loe», difikined of my friends. 

• ■ • - ^x 

Black as this^ portrait is» find ft^kfod 
with vaiious guilts k docs not compit^ 
hend alt the odiousr 4|^alities of' JohnL 
Ot]ier priaces have beei» unjuft, perfic&ius, 
p^ijMired^ rapacious,, and cyu^el ; btit ibme 
aUp)[, of wrtue, fome iK)ble endowments of 
die raind, CDfttributed to t^lcue them from 
utter abhorrence and contempt* John's 
evi) qualities feemed to be unmixed, wuli 
any good. His courage partook more qf 
brutal violence than heroic gallantry. Er 
^ually unfit for the field and the cabinet, 
his measures for eftabliffaing peace, or car- 
rying on war, were lb ill-concerted, that 
he brought infinite drigrace and inevitabie 
mifchief on him&If and his fubJe<Ets. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in the preface to his His- 
tory, 
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tory, declares it to be his opinion, , that, if 
all the piftures of the cruelleft tyr^ants who 
ever reigned were loft; and the true per- 
trait of Henry VI IL preferved; they would 
be all found in him. Sir Walter muft 
have read the reigiji of King John very in- 

• ^ 

attentively, or he would have better known 
where* to 'beftow the hateful preference. 
Henry had many accomplifhments and 
Ibme virtues : John was deficient in all. 

When the barons abfolutely forced hini 
to renew the Great Charter,; granted bj 
Henry I. his great-grandfather, a wife and 
valiant prince j the anguifh of John's mind, 
and his behaviour after fwearirig to per- 
form what he had^figned, are not eafily to 
be defcribed. Hollingftiead and Stow both 
aifure us, that, on this occafion, he cur- 
Jed the hour he was bortiy the mother that bore 
bimy and the paps that gave him fuck ; ivijh- 
ing that he had received death by violence cf 
fword or knife ^ infteadof natural nourifhment. 
He whetted his teeth^ and did bite firfl one faff 
and then another^ as he walked ^ and oft broke 

the 
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the fame into pieces ; nvitbfucb difdrdered &- 
baviour and furious geflure he uttered his griefs 
that the noblemen who ^ere prefent nsoeU per^ 
ceiijed the inclinations of his inward affeSiiom^ 

The great caufe of his uneafinefs ftiewedl 
the depravity of his mind. By figning tlie 
Great Charter he was now become a king 
over freemen ; whereas, before, he looked 
upon his fubjefls as flaves, and treated 
them as fuch. 

So brutal a charafter, as King Jolin, 
Shakfpeare was forced to cleanfe and qua- 
lify, before .he durft expofe it to public 

view. 

. Who were the original aftors in this 

tragedy, it is now impoffible to know. If 

conjefture were of any authority, I (hould 

fuppofe that Burbage, who ftaadsfore- 

moft, amongft the comedians of that age, 

in th€ lift of Shakfpeare's, Johnfon's, and 

Beaumont and Fletcher's, principal chai- 

rafters, was the reprefenter of John, I 

flaould give the Baftard Falconbridge to 

Taylor, who was the original Hamlet, 

lago. 
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lago, and Paris^ in the Roman A£koT» 
By the particular marks of a homely or 
rather ugly form, given to Hubert by the 
king, and not denied by himfelf, I fhould 
fuipe£): &>mc deformed Sandford^ of that 
age played that part« 

J o R ir. 

A fcHoWy by the hsmd of nature mark'dy 
Quoted and figned to do a deed of fliame. 
•— ^Taking note of thy abhorred afpe<9;y &c. 

HUBERT. 

-— Tott have flaidered nature in m^ form s « 
Wixicb, howfoe^er rude eKteriorly, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, &c. 

The word quoted^ occurs feveral times in 
Shakipeare, and it is a pkyhoufe word. 
The chara^ers who are to be called by the 
prompter's boy to be ready foi the fcene, 
are quoted by him in the margin of the 
play. 

I farwy, and it is only a fancy, that Ben 
Johnfon points at this aftor in his Poet- 
ailer^ by the name of ^fop. 

CAP- 



ma^ 



An a£lor much commended in Cibbelr's Apology. 
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CAPTAIN TUCCA, 

X)Qnot briag; your ^fop^ ypur politicun, 
Unlefs you can ram up bis mouth with cloves. 

POETASTER, A& III. 

Ifliould not fprget to fpcak of Mr. Gar- 
rick's excellency in the dying fcene of 
John. The agpnies of a iijan expiring in 
a delirium wf re delineated with fuch won- 
4crful expreflion in his countenance, that 
he imprefTed uncommon fpnfetiojis, mixed 
with terror, on the admiring fpe6lators, 
who could not refufe the loudeft tribute 
of applaufe to his inimitable aftion. Eve- 
ry word of the melancholy news, uttered 
by Falconbridge, feemed to touch the ten- 
der firings of life, till they were quite bro- 
ken, and he eifpired before the unwel- 
come tale was finiftied. 

On the late revival of this tragedy, I fhould 
not fprget that Mn Smith exerted himfelf 
in the part of Falconbridge with much fpi- 
rit and gallantry, and to the great fatif- 
faftion of the fpeflators. 

I To 
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To Cibber's vanity we owe the revival of 
this excellent tragedy, which had lain in 
obfcurity above cm>? hundred and twenty 
years. 

I think its worth has been rather under-r 
rated. Dr. Johnfon allows that it is varied 
with a pleafing interchange of incidents and 
chara6lers. In the order of Shakfpeare's 
tragedies, I fhould place it immediately if- 

ter Othello, Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, Ju* 

» • . ■ * 

Jius Ca?far, and Romeo and Juliet. 
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: King Richard II. 

CHAPTER VIL 

. Jiesgn cfRkbard tJivided into' three periods\^'^' 

\ Richard IL revived at Covent Garderiy in , 

1738. — I'he play without a charaSier of 

humour or pleajantry, — Challenge of Here^ 

ford to Norfolk. — Their charaStefs^ — •, 

Honour of the gauntlet. ^^^Richard oblique^ 

ly aa:ufed of murdering his uncle Giojler^ 

'^Trutb the great doSlrine of chivalry .^'^ 

Tie lie given by Charles V. and retorted by 

Francis I.rr-Ceremony of Chivalry y-rrRynn 

« 

, and Wulkerr-^hord Rea and^ Mr. R^^Jay:, 
^-^Explanation of waxen ccaA.-^ConJeSlure 
concerning Richard's preventing the Jingle > 

. £ond>ai ^f Hereford and NorfolL-^^JFords 
dear, and io far as to mine enemy, ex^ 
plained. — Hereford's charadler and the 
king's, -r- Conn^erfation of Richard^ Charles 
Ih andLmisXlV^ 

I z THE 
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THE reign of Richard II. may be dU 
vided into three periods : the firft 
confifted of that whic;h is called, in our 
chronicles, the hurling times; when the 
itifurreftion of the commons had nearly 
diffolved all government : about the mid- 
dle of thi3 l^ign, the nobles annihilated 
the power of the crown, and ufurp^ the 
direftion of the ftate ; towards the end, the 
court and miniftry gained the afcendant, 
and, by various afts of injuftice and ty-? 
fanny, the king was rendei-ed extremely 
odious to his people; when fuddenly ^ 
bold ufurper fnatch^d the opportunity 
given him by the general difcontent of the 
f>eople, and mounted the throtle without 
the leaft oppofition, The twenty-two years 
of- Richard's government form a lnt)ft in- 
tcrefting period in the Englifh hiftof'-y. \ 
ihall endeavour tx> compare the levetal;dia- 
raftejrs as drawn by the mafterly hand of 
pur poet with the authentit teftimonies of 
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Though Shakfpeare has judidoufly (Jonfi- 
tiedhimfelfto the latter part of Richard- shif^ 
tory, and to thofe events which brought oil 
his depofition and murder ; he has notwith- 
(landing made ufe of many happy hiftorical 
incidents preceding that time, and drawn a 
variety of charafters with ftrength and ve- 
racity ; yet, upon the whole, he has heeil 
left happy in this than moft of his hifto- 
rical dramas. Though Mr. Steevens and 
Mr. Malone have, from the ftationers 
bodes, placed this play to the year 1597^ 
I am induced, from its many puerilities, to- 

believe it was a much earlier produftion- 

This play was revived at Covcnt-Gar- 
den in the year 1738; and Haynes, the 
then printer of the Craftfman, w^s pro- 
secuted in th€ Court of King's Bench, for 
publilhing a letter, in which were con^ 
tained many ftrong applications of feverat 
paflages in it to the miniftry, and particu- 
larly to Sir Robert Walpoie- 

I 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Henley, afterwards Earl of Nor- 
thington, then a very young barrifter, was 
retained in behalf of Haynes. Amongft 
other irfatters, more material for the fer- 
vice of his client, he obferved,. that Shak- 
fpeare's Richard XL was inferior to moft of 
his other tragedies : that, although many 
beautiful paflages might be picked out of 
it, yet its blemifties were confiderable : that 
it greatly abounded in quibble and play 
upon words ; and this charafter is, I be- 
lieve, not very different from that which 
Dr. Johnfon has- given of it. 

It is worth bur obfervation, that Shak-* 
Ipeare has, in this play, deferted his ufual 
cuftom of introducing fcenes of pleafantry 
to contraft with fuch as are more fevere and 
tragic. Not one gay character is to be 
found in the whole compofition ; and the 
only part of it which borders upon mirth 
is Richard's defcription of Hereford's 
courting the loweft clafs of the people.. 
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A6t I. Scene IL 

BOLiNGBROlCti. 

Ko^t Thomas Mowbraiy, do I turn to thee $ 
Thou art a traitor and a mifcreaiit. 

MOWBRAY. 

I do defie hini and I (^it at him ; 

Call him a flanderous coward and a villairi. 

The ground of this quarrel between th€ 
dukes. of Hereford and Norfolk is no where 
afcertained by our hiftorians^ It feems to 
have proceeded from an accidental con-i^ 
veriation^ which they fell into on the road 
as they travelled from Brentford to Lon- 
don. Amongft other topics, the duke of 
Norfolk is faid to have made very free with 
the charafter of the king and his mode of 
government, charging him with arbitrary 
proceedings, and iniinuating that it was 
unfafe to live under fuch an adminiftra*' 
tion as the prefent^ 

Richard had indeed, acooi'ding to HoI-> 
lingQiead, ib entirely fubdued all thofe he 
efteemed his enemies, and was became fa 
elated and fo very arbitrary, that he threat- 

I 4 ened 
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cned all men with death who fhould pre- 
fume to oppofe his royal will and pleafure. 
The impreffion which Norfolk's difcourfe 
made on the duke of Hereford was in all 
probability very different from what the 
ipeaker hoped and expefted. The ambi- 
tion of Hereford was regulated by con- 
fummate prudence : his great abilities wftre 
as unquefli^nable as his high lineaj^r Hfr 
knew that Norfolk had been tte king'^ 
principal inllrument in all hi^ bloody dad: 
tyrannical proc^fediiigs, and had been tm^ 
ployed by hita in the murder of the duke 
of Gloftcr, his own -and Richard's unck 5 
he therefore, in all probability, confidercd 
this confidential difcourfe as t political 
train or engine of flate, to draw from hifa 
certain expreffions which might be turned 
to his deftruftion : and it is iiot unlikely 
that Hereford, by the q)probatioln of his 
father, John of Gauilt, determined to 
be beforehand with hiiii ind aofcufe him to 
the king. 

b Q h I H G- 
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BOLINOBROKS. 

Pale trcmWlhg coward, there I throw my gage, 

• * • - 

The glove was always employed as a gage 
or earneft of challenging. Segar, in his 
Difeouffe upon Honour, avers, ^Tbathe 
neik hfeib bis gauntlet in fighi is mvre to he 
hhfmed than he who is dif armed 't>f his potd^ 
hre/n^": for the gdv,ntkt arfnetb the handj 
witbmt whith member no J^t tan he per-- 
flamed 5 mi therefore that fart of armour is 
bmrhonly fent injign of defiance. ' 

I D S M. 

FttrCher I fay, and further will maintain. 
That he did plot the clKkeofGfofter's death, 
Suggeji his icon believing adverfaries. 

That is, he raifed tiie duke many enemies 
b*y his falfe inventions and bafe infinua- 
tions. 

I -B r D. , 

X rike a traitcrous coward. 



)SJDic'd out his innocent foul through ftreams 6f\>loQ^^ 
Wlikih %lood, Tfke facrificmg Atel*8, cries 
To me for jilftice vttA Tough chaf^ifment i . 

^ A part of the armour which guards the combatancV 
Aottlderr 
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Aniy by the glorious worth of my defcenty 
This arm (hall do it, or this life be fpent. 

Hereford's bold dedaration, to punifti thtf 
man who put to death the duke of Glof- 
tcr, could not be pleafing to the king, 
who knew himfelf guilty of that murder, 
by the agency of Norfolk and others^ He 
faw evidently that he was himfelf ftruck at 
by the challenge ; and, in the whole fcene, 
Shakfpeare has made him an encourager of 
Norfolk, whofe fpirits he endeavours to 
fupport by a folemn proteftation of his 
impartiality. 

RICHARD^ 

He is our fubjeA, Mowbray; foart thou« 
Free fpeech and fearlefs I to thee allow. 

NORFOLK. 

" Then, Bolingbroke, as low as to thy heart, 
Through the falfe paflage to thy throat, thou \kA. 

The nobleft leffon of chivalry was a ftrift 
injunction to a conformity with truth. To 
this the knight was obliged by his oath to 
adhere inviolably. The giving the lie was 
therefore an ignominy which no man of 
that order could bear without the ftrongeft 

rcfentmenty 
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fefentment, and by giving or accepting a 
challenge. The point of honour, in refpeflL 
to the lie direft, is ftill maintained and 
prcferved, as a precious remnant of the 
inftitution. Monarchs, however, candif- 
penfe.even with this > for, about one hun- 
dred and thirty years after this conten- 
tion between Bolingbroke and Norfolk, 
Charles V. emperor of Germany, and 
Francis I. king of France, gave and re- 
turned the lie to each other, in terms as 
bitter and brutal as thofe made ufe of by 
the two dukes ; and, though the chal- 
lenge was fent and accepted, y^t nothing 
came of it*. 

N O R P O I. JC. 
For that my foverergn liege was in my debt 
Upon remainder of a dear account 
Since laft I went to France to fetch hid queen. 

By dear account I underftand a demand of 
debt of a private nature> as ftated in the 
text. 

The appeal of Hereford and the anfwer 
of Norfolk are taken almofl: verbatim from 

Hol^ 

♦ Roberifon's Life of Charku V. 
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Hollingftiead's Chronicle. The Parlia- 
mentary Hiftory has omitted the charge q£ 
Norfolk's murdering the duke of Glofter. 

Scene III. The Lifts at Coventry. 

When this play was revived at. the theatre 
in Covent-garden, abov^i forty years fince, 
the ancient ceremony which belonged to the 
fingle combat was very accurately obferved, 
with all the decorations and arrangements 
proper to the appellant and refpondent, the 
fpedikators and thejudges. Amongft the lat- 
ter, the king was feated in a throne of 
ftate. The combatants were drefled in 
complete armour. Two chairs, finely a- 
dorned, were placed on oppofite fides of 
the lifts ; to thefe they retired after each of 
them had ftood forth and fpokcn. Boling- 
broke was aftcd by Ryan. Walker perfo- 
Hated Mowbray. His iielmet was laced ib 
tightly under his chin, that, when he endea- 
voured to fpeak, nobody could underftand 
him ; and this obftacle occafioned a laugh 
from the audience: however, this was foon 

removed. 
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removed, and the a^or was heard with at«- 
tention. In their perfons, drcrs9 andde« 
meanour, they prefented fomething like an 
image of the old trial of right by duel. 

The lafl: attempt towards a trial of this 
kind, in the reign of Charles I. was at- 
tended with fome ridiculous circumflances, 
which may amufe the reader. Lord Rea 
accufed one Mr. Ramfay of uttering fome 
treafonable expreflions. Ramfay denied the 
charge> and challenged the accufer to fingie 
combat, according to the laws of chi- 
valry. The king wifhed not to revive thi3 
dangerous and obfolete cuftom, and defi- 
red the judges to ufe all legal methods to 
prevent the trial coming to an ilTue. Lord 
Rea, who feema to have had no ftomach 
for the bufinefs, peititioned the Court of 
Honour, that. he might be permitted to 
have cownfel with him v/hil* io the lifts, 
and a furgeon with his oitittijents. He. 
was allowed a feat or pavilion to reft him* 
feif^ jand wine for refreftiments. He was 
pernjitted.tQ.hay^j^ hoMo^y irm -mdh^ -a.^ 

' , . . ^ hammer^ 
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hammer^ a fiky fcijfars^ ^and a bodkin^ with 
thread and needk. After a few adjourn- 
ments, the king fuperfcded his commiflion 
to the conftable and marfhal, and thus 
ended the laft of thefe abfurd trials.* 

' BOLINBROKE. 

That It may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 

Mr. Steevens has, on this paflage, given a 
curious defcription of a coat of mail, from 
fbme which he had feen in the Tower. But, 
with fubmiffion to fo accurate a writer, I 
beg leave to underftand the words, waxm 
coat, in a very different lenfe. By ufing 
thefe words, Bolingbroke means to exprefs 
a high and confident opinion of the good- 
nefs of his caufe, of his own ftrength and 
courage, and of the weaknefs and cow- 
ardice of his adverfary. As if he had faid, 
*^ So little do I fear the power of my an- 
tagonift, that his coat of mail will, to 
my lance, be as penetrable as if it were 
coropofed of wax," The knights who went 

forth 

. * Rulhworth, vol. II, 
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forth to battle were certainly not better 
fecured and guarded in their armour than 
thofe who fought for life and honour in a 
fingle combat. Hiftorians have defcribed 
the former as vulnerable only in the face 
wh^n a knight lifted up the vifor of his 
helmet 3 in the iide, at the extremity of 
the armour ; when he was knocked down, 
after they had pulled off his coat of mail ; 
or, in fine, under the arm-pit, when he 
lifted up his arm to ftrike. Voltaire, from 
whole General Hiftory I get this informa- 
tion, tdls us that Philip Auguftus, king 
of France, at the battle of Bouvines, was 
knocked off his horfe, and for a long time 
furronndcd by : the enemy j who gave him 
feveral blows, with various weapons, with-- 
out his being in the Icaft wounded ; fo that 
a knight, completely armed, fcarce ran 
any other rifle than being difmpunted. 
. Not one knight, continues this author, 
was killed in this battle except William 
Longchamp, who.died of a blow levelled 
tjirpugh the vifor of his helmet. 

1^ I q H A R D^ 
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hft (hem lay by tfadtf helmets and their fpesirSt 
At)<) both retire back to their chairs again. 

The hindering of this duel was even^^ 
tually the caufe of the king's depofition and 
death; nor can it eafily be conceived opon 
what principle of policy he afted. As 
Richard was not of a compafHonate nature^ 
the death of either, or of both, would not 
have hurt his feelings. In all probability, 
the plan of banifhing both dukes was con- 
certed between the king and his favoui^ites, 
before the combatants entered the lifts at 
Coventry. The king coiild not bear the p6* 
polarity of Hereford, whofe eminent perib- 
iial virtues were a eonftant reproadi tadiis 
own imbecillity and worthlefTneis. Byba.* 
nifhing the duke of Norfolk for ever^ he got 
into his own hands all the duke's patri-* 
mony> except one thoufand pounds per 
annum referred for his ufe when abroad^ 
This unjuft and impolitic fentcnce, pafled 
on the combatants, was confirmed by four 
land twenty .commiiTioners fele<5ted from 

J /. . . the 
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I thetip{tefaiid lower houfcs of pftfliarrtettt^ 
who wer* chofen to fuperintend the com« 

I ICINdRICKAltD 

The dateiefs limit of thy dear exile* 

The word deat^ in Shakfpedre^ has Vd' 
lious AieaningSi and very often that which 
is quite oppoiite to the general fenfe of the 
Word. In this place it fignifies, fataU ter^ 
ribky or hatful. 80 in Hatiilet, 

Would I had met my deauji foe in heavcit 
Or ever I had feen that day, Horatio I 

I remember thitt Ryan was fo afraid the: 
audience fhould miftake Hamlet's mean« 
i&g, that he always repeated the line thus \ 

Would I had met my iynffi foe in heaven. 
Norfolk, fe far SM to mine enettiy. 

tiie SManing of tfaii addref^, froih ottof 
ki]|)lBcable foe to anodier» feeots to b« 
thi»»~>i « Norfolk* the bufitiofeof the dud 

! ifr o^tr : howevo", tiicmgh I {tfoAis my&lf 
^ottr tnemy, let awi liow ealmly intresM: 
you, as a man and Chriftian, to diAur'" 

\ Vol. I. K then 
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then your cdnfcience and confefs your trea*- 
fon." The expreflion is fimply no more 
than, '' So far as one enemy may fpeak 
to another." 

GAUNT. 

All places that the eye of beavjcn vifits 
Are, to a wife man, ports and happy havens. 

Thefe lines are evidently borrowed from 
Ovid. 

Omne, viro forti, folum patria. 

Soon after the decifion at Coventry, the 
dukes of Hereford and Norfolk went into 
banifhment. Up6n reading over the paff- 
ports of both thefe noblemen, in Rymer, 
we fee a ftrong partiality of the king in 
thofe granted to Norfolk, and efpecially in 
that public aft which is called, De re- 
quejiu regis e^ parte duels Norfoleia. Ri- 
chard could not do lefs for the man who 
feems to have incurred his baniflxment 
principally fbr.obeying his iUegaldrders, and 
one too whdhi he had robbed of the greatisft 
part of his cftate.' Ndrfplk died; fome fe*- 
years after his banifliment, at Venice, uni- 
verfally hated. 

&^ICHA&2>< 
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Mow he did feem to dive into their hearts^ 
With humble and familiar courtefy ! 

in giving this chara£ier of Bolingbroke^ 
Richard is juftified by the very words which 
Shakfpeare puts into the former's mouth 
when he was king- 

I Henry IV: aft III, fcene between Henry 
and the prince of Wales* 

And then I (Idle all courtefy from heav'ffj 
And dreft myfelf In fuch humility^ 
That I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts. 
Loud fliouts and falutations from their tongues^ 
Even in the prefence of the crowned king. 

Henry then gives his fon a very farcaftic 
pifture of Richard's behaviour^ 

The (Icipping king, he ambled up and down 
With (hallow jeflers and ra(h bavin wits : 
I Soon kindled, and foon burnt, &c, .&c. 

Richard's familiar condefcenfion was toa 
general and too undiftinguifhing to \it ef- 
teemed of any worth. He delighted in 
mean company and licentious converfation* 
He bore no refemblance to his father and 

K 2 grandfather. 
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grandfather, but was more like his un- 
happy great-grandfather Edward XL whom 
ouroldhiftorians term a chatterer. Few men 
of princely rank underftand the art of con- 
verfing with their inferiors in a manner 
that is gracefully condefcending > and, for 
want of this> they often degrade thcmfelves 
in the opinion of thofe whofe efteem and 
veneration they want the addrels to acquire. 
Henry IV. of France, being exercifed in 
war and adverfity from his early youth, and 
perpetually mixing with all ranks of peo- 
ple> acquired fuch an eafy freedom of con- 
verfation and fo happy a talent of expref- 
fion, that he endeai;^ himielf t» Ihs fub- 
je6ls as much by his affability as hi^ greti; 
and iUuftrious adlions. His twa grand- 
fons, our Charles II. and Louis XlVr 
were equally diftinguiihed for excellence in 
their different ftyles of convci'fingi. Charles,, 
who loved company^ and had none but men 
of wit Gonftantly about him^ was judged 
to be equal, if not fuperior, to any of his 
companions^ for the pertinency,, as well as- 

brilliancy^ 
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brilliancy, of his canveriation : his grand- 
father Henry would fometimes venture to 
give a rough, or even a coarfe^ repartee j 
but Charks maintained his fuperiority by 
never uttering any thing that could dif- 
pleaie, or occasion an improper reply. His 
wit was that of the well-bred and accom- 
plifbed gentleman. The grandeur of 
Louis's mind appeared in many fudden ef- 
fuiions of bons mots. When a court-lady 
kughed at the Marflial fk Brifac, and loud-* 
ly declared flie never faw £0 ugly a man ia 
her life, Louis replied ** Madam, I differ 
from you very much ; i think him a very 
handfome man, for to him I owe many 
glorious vi^orics.'' Wh6n his grandfon 
Philip fct out for Madrid to affume the 
government of Spain, *• Remember, grand- 
fon, faid Louis, th»e are niow no Pyre- 
nean mountains," the ufual boundary of 
Fiance and Spain « 

K 3 Aft 
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' A6l II. Scene I, 

' YORK. 

< - .-—Report of fafliions In proud Italy, 
\^^ Whofe manners ftill our tardy apifli nation 
' '. Iiin?R5,afccf \x\ bafe imjtation* 

. Italy, in our author^s time, gave the ton 
of falhion,, as France does now, to allEu-f 
rppe. The inveftives of Roger Afcham, 
who -in nine days faw more wickednefg 
committed in Italy than in feveral months ia 
oiii; great metropolis, are ridiculed, with fome 
ihew of reafon, by Baretti ; but when the 
idxs\i mapaffures us, from his own knowr 
ledge, that th^ Englifti youth, who retur^ 
ned from their travels iji that country to 
their own, *^ere generally abandoned in 
principle, andjdifiblute in morals, I cannot 
help believing him ; but what (hall we fay 
^ tQ9/if .Bayle, in the article of Qaftellani 
great alnjQner to Frsin^is L and who tra-r 
veiled to Rome fometin>e before Roger 
Afcham w^s in Italy, fhould confirm all 
Afeham had faid ? Bayle gives the foUow-r 
ing pxtr^fl from the life of that prelate 
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by Gallandus. f* I remember that when he 
was defcribing the wanton Iqfts, avarice, 
and rapacioufnefs, of the Rojnan pontiffs, 
and their contempt of religion -,- the pride, 
luxury, and lazinefs, . of the cardinals ; 
their riotous feaftings, and other vices, 
which he had obferved in the court of 
Rome J he would be fo moved with indig- 
nation, that, not only the colour of his 
face, but the very motions and geftures of 
his body, were changed." Bayle's Di6l. 
Vol. II. p. 371, Lord Chefterfield feems 
to have been more anxious concerning the 
morals of Mr. Stanhope when at Rome 
than in any other part of Europe. 

GAUNT. 

Againft infe£iion and the hand of war. 

Dr. Johnfon thinks that, by infeSiiony the 
author means that iflanders were fecure by 
fituatjon from war- and peftilence i not 
furely from ther latter; if they had any in* 
tcrcouffe by trade with foreign nations. 
In this rhapfodical defcription of England 
- : ^ K 4 by 
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by Gaunt, the poet means,, I think, to in*, 
elude a particulair and exeluiive kind of moral 
happinefs, Though we are not exempted 
from warlike invafions, we are fecure from 
the contamination of fuch iU habits, and 
vices as are familiar to Italy and other 
parts of the continent, It i$ a remarkaWft 
obferv^tion of Maehiavel, " That Italy, 
France, and Spain, are able to debauch 
the morals of all mankind beii.de/' 

(& A U N T. 

A tboufand flatterers fit withio thy crown. 

Thy fol? merit is having poffeflion of 
the (:rown ; and that 19 the charm which 
Pttra6ls thy flatterers, who with thuAV ^ 
, lurements def eiv? thee to thy ruirj. 

RICHARD. 

Thou a lunatic leanrwitted fool, &e. 

The fcene betw^n th? dying Gaunt and 
th? king is not borrowed hom aay chr«m«* 
ck, ife ia the ai^thox's own inv^tioa ; t^ 

gre^ maft«r of Nati3a:i9 takes advanti^ 

from Grunt's recqjt injury in th* !»' 
fi^teent qI his ^n ae4: his qwh. defp^r^ts 
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fieknefs, to give a kcennefs to his reproaches 
which no man in a fedate and unruffled 

hour of h^lth would have ventured to 
Bttcr, 

O A U M T. 

Hy bmhcr Olodlery plain welUfjieAking man, 

Ma^ be a ^rOcedent Md wiftrnk SQO|d» 

That thou refped'ft not fpilJir^ Edward's hlood. 

As the death of the duke of Glofter was 
eventually thr caufc of Richard's misfor** 
tune more than any thing elie, I fhaU be 
indulged in fpeaking a little uiof e at large 
concerning the quarfel between Richard 
and the duke» which ended fo fatally to 
them both- Shakfpeare, by calling Glofter 
a plaki^fpoken mani feems to glimee at 
tjie very words^ whi?h occaiioned, perhaps, 
more than any overt 9^, the reiblution of 
the king to get rid of him at all ev^ts, 

Richard had been prevailed upon^ for 3 
feall fum of money^ tq reftore the tomrt 
of Breft to the duke of Bretagne> The 
f«rrenderiag a fea-port of fueh confequence 
tQ the French was geueraUy blamed. The 

duke 
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duke. ,of . Glofter was fo particularly dif-, 
fkaCcdy. that he reproached his;^nephew for. 
it in vjery bitter and taunting terms — *^ It 
would become you better, fir, to gain fome 
important place by. youjf prowefs, faid 
Glo^ft^er, thw Ifoifurrender to your cnethies 
that which, had been fubdued by the vie- 
torious arms of your anceftors.*^ ' The 
king,' lays: HoUingfhead, ^ bade his uncle 
repaat what he had faid. This.he com- 
f]koi mthy. and did not, in the repetition, 
Ibften a word which he had fpoketi be- 

' After all, the dutke was certainly ^ nioft 
ahibitious and .turbulent man, 'Whom no 
hotiof&tsi:, power,- -orvM'iches,' could- gra-* 
tlf/;''']^i&'c6ttrage In the fielc*,- ^ndireadi- 
iiefe 'to promote c any* warfiSie iriterprife, 
had r^ftdered hitrf' exceedingly popul&r arid 
&e'idc»l i^f all miKtary mfeii. -By'tfein- 
flaence.'he had," nine years before ftis xieath, 
caufed fevefalof the kirf^'s rnirtitters 't6 be 
pufblicly executed, arid reduced the power 
of the crown tci: a merQ fhadow. Tf'he in- 

fignificant 
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fignificant charaQ:er of Richard, who was 
neither a foldier nor a politician, gave this 
cpnfequence to Glofter ; whofe temper was 
h brutal and inflexible, that he refufed to 
fpare the life of Sir Simon Barley, though 
Richard's queen, called the good queen Anm^ 
folicited this favour feveral hours on hcc 
knees. Burley had been tutor to the king, 
and was in high credit with Edward III. 
and his fon the Black Prince. In fhort, 
Richard was in the fame fituation, refpeft-r 
ing the duke of Glofter, as Henry IIL of 
France was with the duke of Guife ; who 
was r^uced to the neceflity of affaffina^ 
ting a man who was become too powerful 
to be brought to a trial, But, in both 
cafes, the imbecillity of the monar<:h 
J)rought on tl>e neceflity. 

GAUNT. 

And thy iinkindnefs be like cropked age. 
To ciop at once a tQo-Iong-wither'd fiower« 

Dr. Johnfon; not liking the word age in 
the text, propofes edge in its ftead : and 
Mr. Steevens beftpws a very ingenious note 

on 
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OR the figure of Time with a fcythe* I 
cannot help thmking that the mesning of 
liie text» as it ftands, k yery elear -^ 
^^ Do thoAi forget ail proximity of blood, 
and become a confederate with my prefent 
fickneis and the many it^rmties qfold age, 
to deprive me at once cf life.'* 

NORTIfUMB.BALANP. 

Mf lifge old GatmC commends huh to you. 

There is a fpkndid ray of greatnefs, trans- 
mitted from hiftory and tradifioci> ftili 
Ibrronnding the name of John of Gafiint, 
and which to this day commanda a kind of 
awe and reverence. If we examine im- 
partially the charafter of the duke, wc 
ftall find that it but ill corre^onds with 
that celebrity which has attended his me- 
mory. I read of no military exploits oi 
Gaunt which could 6xalt him either to the 
title of great conqueror or brave foldier* 
Unlike his father Edward III. or his brother 
the Bla^k Prince, he feeens to have beea 
rather a captious than an enterprifing war- 
rior j and, though no coward, yet he 

thought, 
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thought, with FalftafFy that dlicretlon was 
no mean part of valour. The bofiiid]e& 
ambition which impelled him to ihiiggle 
for the crown of Caftite, and the ti- 
tle of king, which he carried with him 
to his grave, did not contribute to make 
him a better fulgeft. He was the great 
fcourge and perfecutor of the commons, 
whom he laboured to reduce to a ftate 
of flavery. He thought, with Dr. M an<- 
deville, that teaching the children of the 
poor to write and read would be the 
means of rendering them unfit for fervice;^ 
and therefore infifted, with the reft of hi^ 
brother tyrants, the barons, tbaf no poor 
mans Jon Jhould be permitted to ha^oe any in^ 
Jlru&ion by going toJchooL I cannot have a 
doubt that it was chiefly by his advice 
Richard was perfuaded, when young, to 
pronounce that moft dilgufting and Ihock- 
ing anfwer to the petition of the commons^, 
who prayed to he relieved from vaflalage, 
** ^batjlaves they *ivere^ andjlaves they Jhould 
rem4^inJ\ 

If 
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If he merited the honour of favouring 
WicklifFe and his do6lrine, we can fcarce 

ft 

attribute this condu6l td generous mo- 
tives s he hated the clergy becaufe they 
were rich and powerful. But no part of 
his condu6t is more liable to cenfure 
than his negle6l of his nephew's educa- 
tion, whom he fecms, for no good purpose, 
to have fufFered to become the companion 
of young men whofe manners were diflb^ 
lute and utterly unfit to train him in that 
difcipline which is neceflary to forni S great 
prince. The duke of Lancafter was pub^ 
licly accufed of laying a plot to murder the 
king and lifurp the crown. The accufef 
was put into the cuftody of Sir John Hoi- .] 
land, but he was found dead in his chamber 
the very night preceding the day on which 
he was to appear and make good his charge. 
Stowe's account of this tranfaftion bears 
liard, I think, upon the duke. . 
. The fcene between Richard and Gaunty 
on the revival of this play, was a£led with 
fuch propriety, as gained the approbation 

of 
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of the audience. Mr. Joiinfon, cOminpii^ 
ly called taN John/on^ being near fey^ feet 
high, the fon-in-law of Aaron Hill, and 
by him inftruAed, was properly enougk 
pitc^hedupon to reprcf^nt John of Ganjint; 
thpngh his conception, was not equal tji 
the animated dialpgue of the cbara^er^ <^ 
hw feeling powerful enough? for: the- fifii$- 
tion of it, his good underftanding and de- 
cent deportment rendpr^d hini:nQt dif9gf4&^ 
able to tk\Q, ipei£tators . . . Ip this^ f^^^ t C|(3^ 
Delane, in Richard, drew/a good ppjtrfflib 
of a king elated by pride and proiperitj, 
and pofTefled with an obflinate and un- 
feeling difpofition, i 
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YORK. 
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I am the laft of noble Edward's Tons, 
Of whom thy father, prince of Wales, Wasfirftj 
His face thou haft, for €vett fo lookM lie, ' 
Accompli&*d with the number oT thjr )^ear^ 
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This refcmblance cHF Richard to his fadxir 
ap'pefe^s < pleafirt^ in poetical dcfcriptibn ; 
liut, 'infaft, though very haildfome/ the 
jdng was fo unlike the Black Prince^ that 

it 
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It was ifi(iAoaeed> from that drc;umfi;anc!e 
and tus apparent degeneracy, that he really 
was not his Ton. ' If his pi^ure, fays the 
Hon. D. Barrifi^on, in his ObTenrations 
on the ftatuteS) which hangs over the pul* 
|>it in Weftmmfter*abbey^ be an original, 
lie certainly had not the complexion of his 
^Either. He proceeds to obferve, that the 
refemblance in point of features and com-* 
plexion is more to be relied on^ in proof 
6f legitimacy, than any hereditary quali^ 
4ies of the mind. 

IDEM* 

Tftke Hereford's rights tv^iy, and take from litne 

His charters and his cuftomary rights. 

Let not to-*morrow then enfue to-day. 

Be not thyfelf ; for how art thoo a king \ kc4 - 

David Hume, who feems to eftimate Shak-* 
ipeare's beauties by his blemifheS;i allertSi* 
thatj in all his hiftorical playsj there if 
Icarce any mention of civil liberty. 

Suppofe this ihould be granted ; in h&^ 
many plays^^ fince the Keftoration to thii 

• Vide Home's Hift. tvo, vol. VI. p. \<i%. 
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day, do we find the fubjeft of civil rights 
either generally difcufled or occafionally 
inlifted Upon ? In how many dramas of 
the Greek tragedians is it profefledly or ac- 
cidentally introduced ? Tragedy owes its 
rife to the paffions -, and though it may in- 
volve, as it ought, a topic in which all 
mankind are intimately concerned, yet by 
experience we find thofe plays, which are 
tnoft fraught with fentiments in favour of 
public liberty, are leaft admired and fol- 
lowed. How often is Cato afted ? What 
is become of Dennis's Liberty afferted ? 
But Hume wanted to prove, from Shak- 
fpeare, that, in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
common rights of fubjefls were no otgeft 
of public difcuffion. But is not the fcene 
between Richard and York more interefting 
to an audience than all the laboured argu- 
nients of political oratory ? A counfellor of 
ftate honeftly tells his prince, that depriving 
a fubjeft of his charters and cuftomary dues 
was not only an aft of oppreffion and injuf- 
VoL. I. L ticcj^ 
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tice, but agrofs folecifna : it was undermining 
the throne on which he fat^ and contra- 
dieting his own right of fucccffion to the 
crown ! 

But York, in the following impaflioned 

lines, goes farther : 

If you do wrongfully feize Hereford's rights^ 
Yott pluckathoufand dangers on your head. 
You iofe a thoufand well-difpofed hearts, &c. 

Here the ful]je6l tells his printe^ that, if 
he perfifts in his refolution to a6i with vio- 
lence and injuftice, the conlequence wiU 
be the hatred of his people and a civil 
war. Warm expoilulations of this kind 
are of the very eHence of tragic dialogue; 
but a train of fentiments upon civil li- 
berty is fitter for a difcourfe than a play* 
Shakipeare, though a court poet, has writ- 
ten more fcenes to expofe the tyranny and , 
oppreflion of kings, the pride and rebel- 
lion of the nobles, and the turbulent difpo^ 
fition of the common people^ than all the 
writers of plays put together. 

la 
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In the hiftory of the ftage there is fcarcc 
any thing more lingular than the fortune 
of that perfon who afted the part of York. 
This was one Mr. Samuel Stephens, a 
button-maker, in Pater-nofter-row. He 

r 

had been many years a conftant attendant 
at the theatre, and efpecially when Booth 
aftcd a principal part in tragedy. Amongft 
his acquaintance he had frequently re- 
peated ipeecfhes, or favourite portions of 
plays, efpecially from Othello. He was 
told by his friends that his voice refembled 
th^t of Booth, both in ftrength and me- 
lody ; and tliat his imitation of that great 
aftor's manner was juft, as well as plea- 
fing. He was at length tempted to make 
an offer of his abilities to Mr. Rich, who 
had juft !oft his great tragedian Mr.Quin, 
who had left him to engage at Drury-lane- 
theatre. In confequence of fome tempo- 
rary agreetiaent, Stephens ventured, in 
Oftober, 1734, to a^ his favourite cha- 
raf^erof Othello. His figure was notun- 
fuitabk to the part : his voice was ftrong ; 

L 2 and 
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and he had, by clofe aurieutar attention, 
acquired fome of Booth's happy cadences. 
The fpe6lators were equally furprifed and 
delighted. During that moft paffionate 
fcene. between the Moor and lago, in the 
third aft, the pit cried out, *^ Bravo! 
bravo ! better than ^in ! better than ^in P 
For fix or feven fucceflive nights this man 
drew after him large audiences. Quin, 
for a time, it is faid, avoided going to the 
qpffee-houfes he ufually frequented, left he 
fhould be affronted with the loud praifes 
of the button-maker. 

However, the charm was not wound up 
fo powerfully as to laft long. Rich^ ei- 
ther by miftake or defign, perfuaded the 
new a6lor to choofe Polydore, in The Or- 
phan, for his fecond character : than 
which nothing could have been more ill- 
advifed. Stephens was, in form, bulky r 
in the management of his perfbn, aulo- 
ward ; and advanced to near his fortieth 
year. This adt of indifcretion was equally 
hurtful to the atlor and manager. The 

ladies- 
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ladies more efpecially were difpleafed with 
fuch a mifreprefentation of a young gay 
libertine, drefled in a large full-bottom 
wig, and, I believe, in red ftockings, 
though they had long been laid afide by 
the politer part of the town : but Ryan's 
predile6lion for that colour, it is faid, kept 
them too long on the ftage. However, 
the audience did not forget the pleafure 
Stephens had afforded them in Othello : 
they forbore, on that account, (hewing 
any marks of difpleafure to his Polydore. 
Tq recover the good opinion of the pub- 
lic, he was forced to hide himfelf in his 
black vifor. Stephens a^lqd feveral cha- 
rafters, and particularly the duke of 
York, with approbation j but, as he ne- 
ver came up to his firft attempt, he gra- 
dually fell in the public efteem. He ended 
at laft ia an itinerant adon His laft ftage 
was Bath f where he_j^ied, about twenty 
years fince, refpedted for his general gpod 
behavioiirf 

L 3 CHAP'- 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

kicbarJ goes to Ireland. — * Scene of Nor» 
thumberlandy &c. applied to modem poli- 
tics, — War with Spain dijlikei by Sir Ro- 
bert tValpole. — Hi^dreadofjacobiteiy and 

^ dying prognojii cation. — Particular lines of 
Shakfpeare vehemently applauded on account 
offuppofed refemblance. — Richard marries 
an infant. — His great indifcretibn. — 
Meaning ^defpifed arms. — tVhy Prince 
Edward was called the Black Prince.*^ 
York's charaBer. — Shakfpeare" s condua of 
bis plot. — Refemblance between Richard 
and Agamemnon. — t)elanes Richard. — 
Who was thefirfi anoint edkilig in Burt^e.-^ 
Feigned fuhni(^on of "Hereford^ and trea^ 
chery of hforthumberland. -^ Savage man*- 
ners of our ancejltrs. -^ Fifty challenges in 
parliament. -^ Bifjop ofCarliJk's integrity, 
. — Wtirburton m:akes S^akfptate a ffhig.*-^ 
Fajf^e obedience. *--* ^oih Chapman s abfur^ 
dities and real merit. — • Farqubar^ Rowe^ 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Hogarth. 

A S foon as Richard, intent upon his 

Ii4ih expedition, h^d left the ftage, the 

authoc 
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aotkH* introduce^ a politicat fcene between 
the earl of Northumberland and the lords 

Willoughby and l^ofs, full of fevrrc reflec- 
tions up<Hi the king's mifcondu^t. The 
writing is not Angularly good^ but it was 
greatly diftipguifbed by the particular be- 
kaviour of the audience^ on the revival of 
this play, who aj^lisd almoft every line 
that was ippken to the occurrences of the 
time^ and to the njeafures and charafler of 
Ae miniftirye 

During a long peace of twenty-five years, 
the people, who feldom know their own 
happinefe, were eager for a war with Spain. 
Provocations, it muft be owned, had been 
given by the court of Madrid, The de-^ 
predations committed by theSpanifh guard- 
da«coflas on our merchant-(hips roufed 
the attention and refentinent of the 
pierchantS;, who addrefled the parlia- 
ment on the occafionj and the amiable 
Mr. Glover, then a member of parliament, 
feconded their petition with an animated 
fpeech* Sir Robert Walpolc dreaded tl>e 

L 4 confequences 
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confequences of a war with the Spaniards, 
and feared it would unite the elder branch 
of the houfe of Bourbon in the fame quar- 
rel. He forefaw too that a rebellion in 
Scotland would be fomented by the high 
Tories and Jacobites in both kingdoms^ 
He had always entertained a fecret dread 
of thofe gentlemen, who affembled in clubs 
to toaft the king over the water. Nay, 
fome time before his death, which hap^ 
pened in 1744, this great minifter, as I 
was then informed by a nobleman, pre. 
difted that the king would be rediiced tq 
the neceflity of fighting for his crown. 

The more reluftant Walpole appeared 
to fecond the wifhes of the merchants in 
commencing hoftilities, the more clamo- 
rous the people were for letting loofe the 
vengeance of the nation againft the Spa- 
niards, When this tragedy was, after be- 
ing long forgotten, revived, the cry for 
war was at the higheft, and the fpcftators 
were ready to apply all that was uttered 
|n the thf atie to the tranfaftions of the 

day 
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day and to the miniftry. The dialogue of 
Northumberland and his friends furnifhed 
^mple materials for political innuendo and 
application. There was in Bridgewater, 
who perfonated Northumberland, a moft 
grave and folemn manner of delivering a 
fentiment, vsrhich dwelt fully upon the at-» 
tentive hearer. When he pronounced the 
following words, 

The king is not himfelf, but bafely hd 
By flatterers, -^ 

the noife from the clapping of hands and 
clattering of flicks, was loud and boifte-r 
rous. And when Rofs faid. 

The carl of WiltQiire hath the ftate In farm, — » 

it was immediately applied to Walpole, 
with the loudeft (houts and huzzas I ever 
heard. Likewife the following obferva- 
tion of Northumberland, that the king's 
revenue was^ not diminifhed by war, was 
met, by the audience, with redoubled 

ihouts -* 

War 
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War karb not wafted it ; fpr irarr'd he ha^ not* 
More hath he fpcnf in peace than they * in war* 

The two follpwing remarkable fines, fpch 
len by Willoughby and Northumberland, 
were heard with a dead and re(pe£lful fi^ 

lence : — ^ 

The fcing*s grown bankrupt, like a brolcc;;! nr»a». 

HOKTHVMBERLAND^ 

Reproach, and diSb'ution, hangeth over him. 

And now, if Mr. Hume had read over 
this fcenc with attention, he would not 
luivc diarged Shakfpeax^e with deserting the 
civil rights of mankind : for what are the 
accufations of the fpeakers, in this dia^ 
logue, but fo many vindications of the na- 
tural and legal claims of the fubjeft ? 

A£t IL Scene 11. The ^een„ Bvifhy, 6cc. 

B U S H Yv 

Madam, your fnajtfiy is much too iad. 

Though Shakipeare thought it for his pur- 
pofe to have a queen in his tragedy, to 

heighten 
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hdghten the diftrefs of the fcene, it is 
certain that Richard, about a year before 
he was dethroned, married a daughter of 
France, a child of eight years old : a moft 
imprudent a£tion» and correfpondent with 
the reft of his condu^. He had no iffuc 

s 

by his firft wife, queen Anne ; and there- 
fore (hould, in right policy, have married 
one who could have brought him chil* 
dren. By wedding a child, he deprived 
himfelf of the hopes of one great advan- 
tage and fupport, at leaft for a confidera- 
ble time, William III. when the parlia- 
ment obliged him to difmifs his Walloon 
guards, refented the affront in a moft lively 
manner, and not without tears. In the 
bitternefs of his heart he fwore, that, if 
he had had a fon, he would not have com- 
plied with their requeft.* 

Scene III. 

Y o & k. 
Frighting her pale-fac*d villages with war 
And oftenration of defpifed arms. 

JOefpifel 

* Dalrymple's Memoirs. 
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Defpifed^ in this place, means deteftedy at-^ 
borredy &c. ' 

IDEM. 

Were I but now the lord of fuch hot youth 
As when brave Gaunt^ thy father, and myfelf, 
Refcu'd the Black Prince, thk young Mars of men, &c. 

This calls to our minds feveral paffages of 
the Iliad, where old Neftor vaunts, in moft 
exulting terms, of his great prowefs in his 
younger years. The renowAed prince of 
Wales, etdeft fon of Edward III. was cal- 
led the Black Prince from his complexion, 
pot his armour, as is generally fuppofed* 

YORK. 

Well, well, I fee the iffue of tbefe arms. 

The charafler of York, as delivered down 
by hiftorians, is not much to his advan- 
tage : he was efteemed a light and capri- 
cious man. Shakfpeare, in this fcene, 
though not in all the reft, conforms to the 
hiftorical outline of the duke. In this in- 
terview with Bolingbroke, he firft threa- 
tens, that, if he had power, he would 
attach the infurgents j then fays, he will 

remain 
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remain neuter. After that, he invites the 
heads of the confpiracy into his caftle; 
and, upon Lancafter's telling him that he 
muft go with him to feize the king's mi- 
nifters in Briftol-caftle, he calmly fays^ 
" It may be ; I will go with you :" and 
yet the good man declares, *^ he is loath 
to break his country's laws :" but imme- 
diately after complies with the ufurper, who 
makes him a chief inftrument to fupport 
his rebellion • 

. AQ:IIL -Scene the king, Aumerle,. bifliop 

ofCarlifle, &c. 
The following lines bear a ftrong.refem.- 
blance to Agamemnon's faluting his coun/- 
try's foil, and fhedding/ tears for joy, in Ha- 
mcr's Odyffey, book IV. 

RICHARD. 

Dear earth, I do falute thee with my hand : 

As a long parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears, and fmiles in meeting. 

So weeping, fmiling, greet l thee, O earth. 

And do thee favour with my royal hands. 

H ro* ju-f]^ ^ocipiov €7rfSrtr«T0 warptJo^ o(,if)g, 

Well 
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Well pleas'd, the ktng bchfelrf hi» Argive fail. 
And, kaping eagerly upon the Artndf 
With tears of joy be kifs'd hU iialivc land. 

When Philip II. hufband to Queen 
Mary, firft landed in England, he knelt 
down on the ground, and as he rofe he drew 
his fword, as if refolving to conquer the 
kingdom. 

Shakfpeare has not, I believe, manifefted 

more fkill in the conduft of his plot than 
in this fcene. The king lands from Ire- 
land with a very few followers : his con- 
fidence is equal to his ignorance of his fi- 
tuation. He vents his complaints of re- 
bellion in an affefting addrels to the En- 
glifti earth, and, without any apparent 
hopes of withftanding a powerful inva^ 
der of his kingdom, he idly prefumes, 
upon the facrednefs of his perfon, that he 
Ihall conquer all oppofition. The author 
gradually leads him from confidence to 
doubt, from doubt to fear, and from that 
to defpondency. Every incident is ma- 
naged with the niceft IkiU* Salisbury a- 

larms 
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iarms him, and Scroope terrifies ham into 
abiblute defpair. Richard's pathetic re^ 
lledions on the miferable fate of kings has 
been jufily admired^ and was marked by 
Pope in his edition as a mafterly paffage. 

Dclane, who on the revival of this pUy 
a£led Richaixl, though he did great 
juftice to feveral Icenes of the chara^^ler, 
could not exhibit the tender feelings of the 
king's diftrcfsful lit nation. His voice was 
too loudly extended for the defponding 
and almoft effeminate grief of this unhappy 
prince. Had Barry ever been called upon t30 
reprefent this part, " he would (in our 
author's emphatic language) have drowned 
the flage with tears-" 



RICHARD, 



Not a]i the water ja the rough f uie Ita 
Caa walli (he balm from an azioinied king. 

One wouldimagine that nionarchs haveheea 
taught to believe that the anointing then 
with the facred oil at their coronation was to 
Operate like a miraculous charm^ which ^yas 

to 
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to render their perfbns facred and inviolable^ 
and their actions fuperior to cenfure. But 
who was the firft man who went through 
the anointing ceremony ? Pepin of France, 
a robber and ufurper; a man who depri- 
ved his lawful fovereign of his crown, and 
fhut him in a cloifter. This fuccefsful 
ruffian was fupported in his trealbn by 
Pop^ Zachary, who ftood in need of Pe- 
pin's affiftance, and who afterwards, with 
the help of St. Boniface, performed the 
office of anointing a rebel, king of France, 
at Rheims. 

R I C H A R X>. 

Strives Bolingbroke to be as gfeat as we ? 
Greater be (hall not be: if he ferve God, 
We'll fcrve him too, and be his fellows fo. 

This is the nature of man. In his pro- 
fperity he forgets all piety to heaven, all 
focial ties and obligations. Richard, who, 
while his affairs wore a fmiling afpe6l, 
neither reverenced God nor regarded man, 
is here, by our excellent moralizer, rtiade 
fo humble as to find no relief in his dii^ 

trefs 
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Steti equBlly efficacious ^hh repentance 
and aiqen4meiit of \]h* 

' & L C. R A R D. 

The power^ I bavc^ difchargCs ^nd Ut theiD gH 
To.ear the jand. -^^ — i— 

Mr. Stef vens rightly %$, that wring the 
land 15 ploughing it. It is properly a 
Scotch wor^i 904 is fpclt ere, which is dcf 
rived from another North-^BritiOi wordj 
erde^ the parth.* 

Scciie 11!- 

Our aiithoi: purfues the thread of hiflory 
tery clofelyj and has given proper cololirs 
to the feigned fubmiffion of Hereford and 
the treachery of Northumberland- The 
king, deferted by the greateft part of his 
followers, retired to the Ifle of Ariglefea ; 
where he purposed to^embark for Ireland 
or France, there to wait fome opportunity 
^ returning to England : but the ufurper^ 
alarmed at this ftep, fent Northumber- 
iand to dejccive him with falfe proinife$ of 
Vol, i, M loyalty 

* GloiTary to Gawin Douglas's VirgiL 
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loyalty and fubtxiiflion. . The earl, by.fo- 
lemn proteftations . arid flianjeful pegfiry^ 
made himfelf mafter of the king's perfon, 
and carried him to Flint-caftle. " The in- 
terview between the* king and his coufin 
of Lancafter was more rough and aufterc, 
on the part of the duke, than the poet has 
reprefented it; He told the king, in plain 
terms, that, his fubjefts being diffatisfied 
with his government, he was come to af* 
lift him to govern better. The king anfwercd 
humbly : , " Dear coufin, fince that isj 
your pleafure, it is ours alfo/' To mortify 
the king on a very tender point, duringj 
the whole of his journey from Flint-caflL 
to London, he was, belides being mount( 
on a very fhabby horfe,. not fufFercd 
change his apparel. No prince in Euro] 
had fo rich a wardrobe as Richard, or de- 
lighted fo much in fplendid and coftl] 
dreffes. 

Aft IV. Scene I. The parliament- houfer. 

A ftronger and truer pifturc of the fa- 
vage manners of our anceflors cannot 

delineati 
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delineatisd than in this illiberal fceae be^ 
tweeii the prime nobility of the land. A 
glove is thrown down by one! nobleman 
with termisof fcorn and reproach, and accep- 
ted by another with words of brutality and 
fierceriefs. The prefence of the duke of 
Lancafter, m after of the kingdom and pre- 
tender to the throne, could not awe the 
difputants into refpedt and Tilence* Mr. 
ttume fays that no lefs than fifty chal- 
lenges were given and accepted at this 
meeting of the. parliaments 

.BOLINOBRO k E. 

in God's name thea; I'll afeehd the thfone. 

I 

B I S.d O P , O F CA1LI;ISLE. 

Marry, God forbid ! 

Thomas Merks, bifiiop of Carlifle, (a 
name which, ought to be revered to la- 
tcft p6fterity,) was, in that great con- 
Wurfe of the clergy and laity afTembled on 
fhis oocafion, the only man who had the 
tonefty and courage to fpeak in the de- 
tencte of his unhappy fovereign, and a-i 
unit the violence and ufurpation of Bo- 
- - Ma lingbroke* 
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lingbroke. His fpeech was lo6g, and is 
quoted from Sir ,John . Hayward, in thf 
Pariiaiftentary Hiftory. It contains a rc- 
trofpeftivc view of a}l kinds of govern* 
ment j and the biihop's argument is flrength^ 
cned ffom'fcriptur^ authority. 

»■ • • • 

I ©EM. 

► * * ^ 

And ftall the figure of God^s majeffyy ' 
Ht9 eaptain, Reward, deputy eleft, 
Anointed, crowoidi planted lAiny years^ . 
Be jiidg'<l by fubjed and inferior i>reath f 

In vain does Dr. Waibur toA ftrive to iAt&t 
Shakfpeare a Whig in principle^ long be^ 
fore the limits between prerogative am 
privilege were determined. The politic 
and religious creeds in Queeii Elizabeth ' 
reign: were equally favourable t6 the abfo^ 
lute power of the prince ; and I have 
Ua wondered tlvat l^'d BolingbixxkB fhoU 
affeirt^ that thcixioftrine of paffiic 6b 
ence lay utxdifooveredj.inifimie old hcnml; 
till the times of James I. All. the C 
nicies of HoUingfhead/ HsiU Grafta 
Stowe, and Fabian^ .breathe .^e fame no 

refiftin 
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refifting fpirit ; nor do I know that any 
Englifti divine oppofed it, till our incom- 
parable Hooker, in his Ecclefiafticd Po- 
lity, with an irrefiftible force of argument, 
. dcmolifhed that infamous pofition on which 
is founded 

fh' enorm9US faith of millions made for one. 

Tom Chapman, a moft excellent a£lor 
in various parts, but efpecially in all Shak<> 
fpeare'3 clowns, in petulant would-be<^ 
■ wits, fops and fantaftics, and many other 
^ abfurd humorous chara^ers, infifted up- 
I on r^prefenting what nature never deligned 
t him for, — a grave tragic character. The 
I biihop of Carlifle was a delicious morfel, 
which he would not fuffer to efcape him. 
'No man was ever more eager for prefer- 
r Btcnt than Chapman for the os rotundum of 
tragic elocution. Rich, it was obferved, 
^took delight in thwarting the inclinations 
fbf his aflors. How Chapman could pre* 
^vail iipon him to let him indulge himfelf in 
^his abfurdhumour, I cannot guefs \ unlefs^ 

' M % flattered 
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flattered the- manager's vanity by fubmit-f 
ting to be taught by him : for this was a 
failjing as weakly peculiar in Ritrh as the 
Jove of reciting tragedy was in Chapman. 
In truth, there was nothing more diffor 
nant and unharmonious than his fpeak- 
ing, or rather bellowing, the biftiop's ha- 
rangue. He was endured in his difcords^ 
on account of his many excellences in co- 
medy. But fo fond was hp of what he did 
not tinderfVand, that, although the firft 
aftor in his own proper walk, he would 
condefcend to folicit earneftly for any in- 
ferior part in tragedy. It was hopelefs, he 

m 

knew, to contend for the char^fter of 
Richard IIL however, he folaced himfelf 
in the fhort part of Treflell, in the fame 
play ; in which he inhumanly murdered 
a moft pathetic defcription of Prince Ed- 
ward's death by the hand of the duke of 
Glofter. At his own theatre of Rich- 
mond, where he had the double claim of 
manager and principal performer, he exr 
erted his power, to the deftruftion of his 

own 
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own property, aS well as of all propriety. 
Inftead of Tom in The Confcious Lovers, 
(in which part he was fure to give infinite 
pleafure,) he would needs aflame the fine 
gentleman, in the perfon of young Bevii. 
As to the comedy of The Bufy Body, he 
declared that Marplot, in which he ex- 
cited as much good laughter as ever fhook 
?i merry audience, was not his proper part, 
and therefore infifted upon making himfelf 
pf no confequence, by afting Sir George 
Airy. At Richmond, too, he ftrutted in 
the robes of King Richard III. to empty 
benches. Nothing but his being deferted 
by thefpeftators could reftorehim to his fen- 
fes. However, Tom Chapman has had ma- 
ny to keep him company in his ridiculous 
paffion. Did not Farquhar think him- 
felf a good aftor, and excite the commife- 
ration of his friends^ when he murdered 
his own Sir Harry Wildair on the Dublin 
ftage ? Did not the tragic Rowe write 
The Biter, a comedy ; and was he not the 
only perfon of the audience that laughed 

M 4 during 
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djoring the adting of it ? Did not Sir God'>- 
frcy Kneller fwear to Mr. Gay, that, in- 
^ea4 of fludying the art of pointing, he 
ought to have been bred a foldier^ becaufe 
he had a martial mi?n f And did no| 
Hogarth prefer his lamentable Si^ifiuvnd^ 
tp his Marriajj? a la MocJ? ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

4 king rejigning his crown before his people.^ 

m 

Sbakjpeare inferior to himfelf -— Interview 
in the Tower between Richard and han^ 
tajhr. — ftichard's folly in upbraiding the 
infringement ofbaths. — Oaths made only for 
fubjeSls. — XJniverJtty of Oxford contradiSf^ 
ing its own doSlrinc. — CharaSler of Nor-- 
tbumberland. — The family of Percy. — The 
0or who prefented to Richard a looking^ 
glafs: — "Richard's houfehold. --*• Their profu^ 
Jion and profligacy . — Meaning of the word 
purve!yx>r. — A member of parliament con* 
demned to he hanged.-^Saved hy the clergy. ^^ 
Aumerle ftigmatitiied7 — Hallam an imitator 
of Wilks. — Michael Stoppelaer^ an honeji 
blunderer. — Story of Stoppelaer and Rich, 

Scene continues t Re-enter York Vith 

Richard. 

WE cannot fappofe a more awful and 
affefting tranfa6lion, than a prince 
brought before his fubje£ls, compelled to de- 
prive 
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pjive himfelf of his royalty, and to refign his 
crown to the popular claimant, his near rela- 
tion. This is a fubjeft worthy the genius of 
Shakfpeare ; and yet, it muft be confeflcd, 
he has fallen infinitely fhort of his ufual 
powers to excite that tumult of paflion 
which the aftion merited : he was ever too 
fond of quibble and conceit ; but hwe he 
has indulged himfelf beyond his ufual pre- 
dile6lion for them j and I caniiot help 
thinking, from this cijrcumftance . alone, 
that Richard II. was written and afted 
piuch earlier than th? date in the ftationers 
books of 1597, However, ifitfhould happen 
to be as it is recorded, the author made the 
public ample amende by producing^ the 
year following^ one of the moft perfecSl of 
all his pieces, The firft Part of King Hen- 
ry IV. However Shakfpeare might think 
proper to heighten the fcene by introducing 
Richard before the parliament to renounce 
his right to the crown, in fa^l it was not 
(b. The poet has worked up vthe whole 
from what pafled in the tower between the 

deputies 
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deputies of the parliament^ Lancafter and 
Richard. The deputation confided of the 
.chief nobility and commons^ y/ith the arch- 
biihop of York at their head j whp, after 

being introduced to the captive king, pqt 
him in mind of his voluntary offer to re- 
fign the crown in the prefence of the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland : Richard acknowle.dged his 
promife^ and defired tp have an interview 
with his fucceflbr. After fome converfa- 
tion between him and J^anf after, the king, 
with an ^ir of cheerfulnefs, called for the 
aft of refignation, which he read over dif- 
tiaftly, and folemnly confirmed it by an 
oath 5 he then conftituted the archbiihop 
of York and the biftiop of Hereford his 
procurators tp fignify his intention to par- 
liament, and drawing the royal fignet from 
his own finger, he put it on that of the 
duke of Lancafterj faying, at the fame 
time, that he could wilh all his people 
ftiould know, that, if it were in his power, 
the duke fhould fucceed him to the crowiu 
of England. 
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. Tfaere fboirfdft tko^ dni one heinous article. 
Conuining the depoftng of ^ .king» 
And cracking the ftrong warrant of an oath* 

In vain xlocs the prince accufe the fulged 
of infringing his oath of obedience, who 
has himfelf broken through the moft fo- 
lemn of all obligations, the oath taken at 
his coronation. Richard thought, with 
King John and other arbitrary monarchs, 
that oaths were only framed for fabjefts : 
but it is furely abfurd to imagine that mil- 
lions fhould be bound by folemn ties 
to obey one man, and that he fhould be 
fubjeft to no other refti i6lion than his own 
will and pleafure. To fay that the gofpel 
exacts the fame fubmiflion to a Nero as a 
Titus, to a Richard IL as a George II. is 
to libel that religion which profeffes to 
Jpeak peace and good-will to man, and 
which certainly never intended to leav/5 
mankind worfe than it found them. But 
indeed the do6lrine of paffive obedience 
find non-refiftance has been ever found 4 
wiip of ftraw, in this country, whenever 

princes 
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princes have trampled upon law, juftiec^ 
and humanity. The famous univeiilty of 
Oxford, at a time when it was fuppofed 
their immunities were in no danger^ fo* 
lemrtly enforced unlimited obedience to the 
king ; but, when the privileges of that 
learned community were attacked by the 
hand of power, they fupported the inva*- 
der of the kingdom, who profeffed him- 
felf a friend to the laws and the conftitu- 
tion, with all their influence. , 

MORTHUJGFBE&LAK&« . 

My lord^ difpatch ; lead over tbeft Articles. , 

The family of Percy, one of the nohleffi 
afui beft allied of any in the Idngdom^ 
were> for thfeir great hofpdtality and thar 
military atchievetoents, defervcdly in high 
eftimation with the people of England. 
HoAyever, it muft be confefled,: that, for 
many ceffturies, the hiftory of the peerage 
i\kmi0ies us ample matiier of cofiteotioii 
b^w^ti this i>ohle family and the cixbvfi^ 
which always ended much to the dimi&u« 
^n of th»t i|)l!endor which a , coiUrary 

condud 
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eonduft would have reflefled on that it* 
Inftrious houfe. The earl of Northum* 
berland^ in the play of Richard IL is 
drawn, by the pfen of Shakfpeare, as a moft 
cruel and unremitting perfecutor of Ri- 
chard ^ nor has he given the kaft hint for 
a conduct fo^ apparently reprehenfibltf, 
though hiftory could have furniftied him 
with a very plaufible, if not areafonablft 
one. 

When Richard fet out f6r the Irifh 
wars, having formed a jealoufy of the earl 
of Northumberland, more from a con- 
{cioufnefs of his own imbecillity than any 
real caufe of diftruft, he fummoned the 
carl to attend him at Briftol, and to pafs 
over with him to Ireland. Northumber-fr 
land offered the king many excufes for 
his not being able to comply with his 
commands; but more particularly one, 
with which the king was well acquaint^) 
• — the bad faith of the Scots ^ intimating 
that they would in all probability invade 
England^ (hould they find the army re- 
moved 
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lAovtd from thxi borders. The in£ataa- 
t^d king, not fatisfied with this aniWer, 
ordered the earl and all his adherents to be 
proclaimed traitors. 

Enter one with a glafs. 

The perfon who, about forty- five years 
fince, was employed to bring in a mirror 
to Richard,* is how, by the general voicc^ 
allowed to be the firft comedian of the 
age. He was then indeed a very young 
aftor, and has gradually rifen to that de- 
gree of ieftimation which he now defervcdly 
enjoys* 

tt I C » A R 6. 

* ' ' ' ■ Was this the face 

That every day, under his houfebold roof^ 

Did keep ten thoufaad oieni ■ ■ 

This is a fa6l which hiftory has delivered 
down to us. It bears the fhew of great 
humanity and the moft extended benevo-r 
lence, and therefore merits a f?rious dif- 
cuflion. FrcMn what fource of Wealth 

could 

* Mr, Yates. 
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covdd (o vaft a . nmltttudie he naantaoAti. I 
If fcom the revenues of the crown, the 
greatuefs of the expenditure mufl: have 
contributed to leffen their value : and ac** 
cordingly we find that Gaunt charges the 
king, in the fecond aft, with letting his 
lands to farm, and being not the king, bul 
the landlord, of England. To fupply this 
wafte of the crown lands, it was neceffaiy 
for the king to make frequent applicatipnj 
ta the lords and commons s and indeed 
none of our Plantagenet princes gained 
from their fubjefts more ample parlia- 
mentary fupplies than Richard. But the 
charge of maintaining fo large a houfe- 
hold, and fuch a number of officers de-^ 
pendent upon it, was one of the great e* 
normities of this oppreflive reign. Im- 
moderate exaftions, which were occalioned 
by the Idng's purveyors, whofe office it 
was to procure provifion for the king and 
houfehold whenever they removed froirt 
one place to another, were of the moflin^ 
tolerable naturev It is. obferved, in our 

law- 
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! iaw-books» that the word purveyor, about 
this period of our hiftory, was become Co 
odious, that, by a ftatute, it was changed 
to acateur^ or purchafer. But the court 
or houfehold of Richard was branded on 
more accounts than one. The luxury, 
diffipation, and debauchery, of the cour* 
tiers, male and female, are recorded and 
cenfured by all our hiftorians. In Ri- 
chard's time, the houfe of commons, ha- 
ving for fome time been feparated froqi the 
lords,* began to feel their ftrength and 
importance. A certain member of that 
houfe, apprized of the profligate condu6l 
of the courtiers, and their uncontrouled 
wafte of the public money, made a mo- 
tion to enquire into the abufes in the 
king's houfehold. Richard, hearing of 
this unexpeded attack upon his royal ce- 
VoL. I. N conomy, 

** I ■ J ' 1 III 1 11 

* The reparation of the two orders of men was a 
bappinefs which the people of Scotlaod never expe- 
nenced \ and this prevented their partaking of that 
democratic part of government to which they had ait 
undoubted claim. 
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conomy, went immediately to the houie 
of peers, and complained to the lords of 
the grofs affront put upon him by a comt 
moner. They, in compliance with the 
king's intimation, took up the buiinefs 
with great eagernefs, and immediately or^ 
dered the author of the motion to be 
hanged. Very luckily for the offends, 
he happened to be a churchman ; and, the 
archbiihops and bifiiops falling on thdr 
knees and intreating for him, his life was 
faved. 

A U M B R L B« 

You holy churchmen, is there no plot 
To rid the r^alip of thi9 p^rnictpv^ blot. 

The charafter of Aumerle isy above ^1 
the noblemen of his time, ftigmatized by 
Hume, for bafenefs, treachery, and croeky, 
'The perfon who a£ted Aumerle, was 
one Mr. Adam Hallam, who, by an imi- 
tation of the adiion of Wilks, efpccially in 
a certain peculiar cuftom of pulling down 
his ruffles and rolling his dockings, joined 
to a good degree of diligence, fo far gained 

upon 
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Upon Rich's want of difcernmcilt, that h? 
hired him for feven yeirs at a very larg^ 
falary* When the term of his engagement 
was expired, his employer difmiifed him^ 
and for the greateft part of his remaining 
life he was an itinerant aftor^ Hal-' 
lam, about fix and thirty yeiars fince, tran- 
flated The Beggar's Opera into French, 
Which was reprefented in the little thtotre 
in the llaymarkct with fome fuccefs^ 
He alfo invented the armour and otheif 
decorations, preparatory to the fiiigle 
combat betweto the dukes of Hereford and 
Nbrfolk. HaUam died a kind of penfionef 
po the managers^ who were the immediate 
fucceffors of Rich, to whofe family he 
*as, I thinki related^ 

ABBOT OP WESTMINSflJB^; 

Before I fpeak mjr min^ herein, 

Vou ihall not only ufce the faci^amettt^ &c. 

The perfonsB dramatis of this plaiy aire 
b numerous, that the manager was re-* 
foced to the neceflity of employing honeff 

N a Michael 
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Michael Stoppelaer, of blundering memo- 
ly, in the part of a dignified clergyman, 
the abbot of Weftminfter> to which he was 
by no means equal ; for Stoppelaer'^s ac- 
tion and behaviour, added to an accidental 
hoarfenefs, fet the fpe6lators in a loud 
laugh. Honeft Mich was remarkable for 
finging a Scotch or Irifh fong, particularly 
Arrah my "Judy and Corn^Riggs are bonny. 
He was fomething of a fcholar too, and 
educated at Trinity-College, Dublin. He 
fang, not unpleafingly ^ to a tune which 
I have forgotten, Horace*s Ode of Integer, 
vita^ fcelerifque purusy &c. It was Mich'i 
faculty to utter abfurd fpeeches and diC-j 
agreeable truths, without any defign t 
give offence. I fhall quote one anecdote, 
which will give the reader an idea of his 
character. Rich was talking to fome of 
the aftors, when Stoppelaer was prefent> 
concerning the difproportioned agreement 
he had made with Hallam, who afled Au 
merle, Stoppelaer fhook his head and fai 
upon my fouly Sir^ be got on the blind Jde 
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yen there. Rich, apprehenfive of hearing 
fomething more ofFen five, left the company : 
fomebody prefent obferved that Stoppelcar's 
fpeech was exceedingly improper, and re^ 
ally affronting, becaufe every body knew 
that Mr. Rich had a great blemifti in one of 
his eyes. — ** Upon my word, faid Michj / 
never beard of it before ^ and I will go imme^ 
lately find ajk his pardon'' 
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CHAPTER X, 

^fenejhtween Richard and his queen.^^Smi 
excellent lines^ — Mrs, £fortpn^ the a^refi^ 
her great beauty. ^^P laying with Jir^llers ^ 
Ji^indfor.-^Juba and Lord Malpas. — Mru 
Ihrtons addrefs tq ill-nntured fritics.^^ 
Her merit in aSiing.^-^Her hve of coquetry. 

I — Fine defcription of Bolingbrqke and 
Richard. — r His tyrannical conduB to the 
citizens of Liondon. — r Kings of England 
pillagers of London, — Richard ifnd his 
groom. — Nat Clarke^-^Anecdote of Rich. — 
Shakfpeare differs from hijiorians in the acs 
fount of Richard's death. — ReJleStions upon 
ft. — ^ad confequences of Henry's ufurpatia^, 

Aa V, 

Queen an4 Richard, 

THE fcene between Richard and the 
queen is no^ written in Shakfpegre's 
happieftftyle; the play upon words and 
exuberant ex tenfion of fentiments are j uftly 

reprehendecj 
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fcprehertdsd by the critics. However, 
fome part of it muft be exempted from 
cenfure, and particularly this thought of 
Richard. 



•I am fworn brother, fweel. 



To grim neceffity, and he and I 
Will keep a league with death. 

Likewife his advice to the queen, to tell 
his melancholy tale, by a winter's fire, 

> -To good old folks. 



And fend the hearers weeping to their beds, 

is affefling. CoUey Cibber has judicioufly 
borrowed and applied it to the ftory of 
Henry VI. in his Richard III. 

The queen was perfonated by Mrs. Hor- 
ton ; one of the moft beautiful women that 
ever trod the ftage. She was married, 
when very ypung, to a mufician, who was 
infenfible to her charms, and treated her, 
as it has been faid, very brutally. The 
firft notice that was taken of her was at 
Windfor, in the fummer of ^713 5 where 
ftie afted Marcia, in Cato, in a company 
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of miferablc ftroUers, who were drawQ 
there on account of Queen Anne's making 
it.the place of her refidence feverjil months 
in the year. Cato and his fenate met with 
little refpefl from the audience ; and poor 
Juba was fp truly an obje^ of ridicule, 
that, when he cried out, in a tranfport of 
joy, on hearing Marcia's confeffign of her 
paffion for him, ** What do I hear ?" my 
Lord Malpas, wilfully miftaking the aftor, 
loudly faid, from behind the f(?9nes, Upon 
my word^ Jir^ I do not know : I think you had 
better be any where elji : and this joke, I 
believe, put an end to the play. Howr 
ever, Mrs. HoFton was fo fuperior in me- 
rit to the reft, and fo attra6live in her 
perfon, that ihe^a§ fqon after very povy* 
er fully recommended to thp managers of 
Drury-lane Theatre, who engaged her at 
a moderate falary. Her chief merit confifted 
in giving fprightiinefs to gay coquets, 
fuch as Belinda in the Old Batchelor, and 
Millamant in the Way of the World s in 
which laft charader fhe was faid to have 

excelled 
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excelled Mrs. Oldfield. Upon Mrs, 
Yoiiiigcr's quitting Drury-^lane for a more 
advantageous income at Lincoln's-inn^ 
fields, fhe was called upon by Wilks to aft 
the part of Phillis in the Confcious Lo- 
vers. Younger had given the public (6 
much entertainment in that part, that 
Mrs, Horton met with veiy uncandid treat- 
jnent from the audience -, who fo far for-, 
got what was due to merit and the hand- 
fomeft woman on the ftage, that they en- 
deavoured to difcouragc her by frequent 
hiffiqg, She bore this treatment with pa- 
tience for fome time. At laft, fhe ad- 
vanced to the front of the ftage, aqd boldly 
fiddreffedthepit : *' Gentleman, what do you 
mean ? what difpleafes you ; my afting or 
my pejrfon ?" This fhow of ipirit reco- 
vered the fpedators into good humour^ 
aud they cried out, as with one voice, 
** No, no, Mrs. Horton ; we are not dif- 
pleafed : go on, go on." As fhe advance4 
in life, though fhe ftill retained great 
beauty of fcatpres, ihe grew corpulent ; 

and. 
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ami, by ftriving to preferve the appearance 
of a fine fhapc, ftie laced herfetf fo tight 
that the nppcr part of her figure bore no 
proportion to the reft of her body* 

For many years flie was a favourite ac- 
trcfs in tragedy and comedy, and com* 
manded a large income ; but the natural 
and cafy dialogue of Pritchard fo captiva- 
ted the public, that poor Horton was ibort 
deprived of that influence which (he had 
poflefTcd, and was ftripped of her charac- 
ters one by one. At laft fhe became fo 
low in credit with the public, that Rich, 
out of compaflion, offered to employ het 
at the reduced falary of 4L per week* 
TWs flie refufed, in a fit of ill-timed re* 
fcntraent, and could never perfuade him 
to make a fecond offer. Mr. Garrick and 
Mr. Lacy, by giving her a part of a bene*» 
fit annually, made fonie addition to a fmalt 
annuity fhe enjoyed. Her beauty was fo 
remarkable in the early part of life, that 
few young men could fee her without 
Jiaving a tendrelTc fc«r her> which fhe ne^ 

ver 
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yer ^iicouFQg^d s fpr^ indeed^ fht was (b 
true a coqaet, that a compliment to her 
charms, from the meaneft perfbn in the the- 
atre, was acceptable, and always returned 
with a fmile or tap with her fan , On the verge 
of threefcore fhe dreffed like a girl of twenty, 
gnd kept fimpcring and ogling tp thelaft,, 
and if features, preferred even at that cold 
age, could jaftify her weaknefs, flic certainly 
was pardonable ; for, of all the women I 
pver fawy flie had the greateft pretence to 
vanity. A ipbleman, fome few years be* 
fcre her death, ofiered her a very large let-' 
tkment to live with him, which (he ge-^ 
neroufly rejected. Her fole paffion was to 
\k ^^m\reA^ She died about tbe year 1756^ 

Scene IL York and his duchefs. 

Y O R IC. 

As in a theatre the eyes of meny 

After a well-grac'd ador leaves theftage^ 

Are idly bent on him who enters next. 

This pathetic defcription of Richard's 
?ntry into London, finely contraft^d with 

that 
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that of fiolingbroke, has been univerfally 
admired; Mr. Dryden declares that he 
knows nothing equal to it in ancient dra^ 
ijiatic poetry, and„ I believe, we may defy 
the moderns to pattern it* 

IDEM. 

-^ Mens eyes did fcowl 



^^••< 



On Richard : no man cry'd, God fave him I 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home. 
But duft was thrown upon his facred head ! 

Richard's reception in London could 
not be very diflfeient from the poet's de- 
fcription of it*. Some citizens were bru- 
tal enough to propofe to his rival the put- 
ting 



* StQwe has added a circumftance in Lancafter's be*- 
haviour on this occafion, which is not to be found, I 
think, in any other writer. 

•* When the duke came within two miles of the 
city, be caufed the hoft to flay, and then faid to 
the commons of the city, ^ My mafters, behold here 
your king, confider well what you will do with him.'— - 
They anfwered, * He fhould be (ent to Weftminfter ;' 
whereupon He was delivered unto them, and they led 
him to Weftminfter, and from tbeoce by water to the 
low^ of London.** 
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ting him to immediat?^ death. And, 
though no man of humanity can forbear 
refenting with indignation the bafc pro* 
pofal of thcfe wretches, it muft be con- 
fefled that Richard merited little favour 
from the Londoners* He had given them 
great and almoft unpardonable provocation. 
For the offences of a few members of the 
corporation he had deprived the city of 
London of its privileges, and imprifoned 
the chief magiftrate and others next to 
him in office. In his whole conduft in 
this affair he manifefted a mean and 
cruel difpofition. When the king, upon 
the city'5 humble fubmiffion, was recon- 
ciled to the citizens, he accepted, fixim the 
mayor, aldermen, and principal inhabi- 
tants, a grand entertainment, at which he 
and all his court were prefent* Tbe pre- 
fents given to Richard, his queen, and 
courtiers, were eftimated at ten thoufand 
pounds, which, at that time, amounted 
to an immenfe fum. On this occadon, tx> 
win the good-will of Richard, the city 
difplayed all its grandeur, and no exp;ence 

was 
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was (pared to (hew their profound refpe^l 
to royalty. But, notwithftanding the king 
exprefled himfelf to be highly pleafed with 
his reception, and received the mag- 
nificent gifts prc(eflted to him with com- 
placency, he fined the city of London irt 
the fum of ten thoufand pounds. This 
exorbitant penalty and outrageous a£l of 
power, when a contrary conduft was ex- 
pefted, exafperated the citizens, and they 
never forgave the king. 

The kings of England, it muft be ob-* 
ferved, from King John to James I. feemedto 
have confidered the city of London as a 
place which they might fafely pillage when- 
ever impelled by their neceflities. To gain 
the good*will of that fhamelefs (pend-* 
thrift, Henry III. who had the folly to 
declare^ that it was more charity to Beftow 
money upon him than on the fneaneji beggar ^ 
London was obliged to pay down the fum 
of 20,000 1. and James I^ we are in- 
formed by Camden, without fo much as 
pfeten<£ing any right or claim fexccpt his 

immediate 
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immediate wants, demanded alio of t!ie 
Londoners 20,000 1. The citizens, al^ 
though they knew his weakneft and de* 
fpifed his power, ^et with great conde'* 
fc«nfion made him an offer of half the 
fum J whi<:h Jaijiei prudently accepted- 
Quarrels between the court ajid the iixty 
of London have never produced any real 
advantage to the crown. To affe^ a con-^ 
tempt for a refpe^able body of men, who 
contribute fo largely to the revenue^ is 
fpioething more than ridiculous* 

AdtV. Scene V. Richard and a groom^ 

G R O O M« 

Oh f how it yearn'd-iny heart when 1 behtti 
Iq Loitdott ftreets ■■■■ — ■.■■■.,■ ■ . 

When QoJingb^c ro<)c oo ro^n Barbery ;. 
That hof^fe, which tho44 (o often kaft bdlridp 
^at borfiy that I f$ canfuJlj kavf dnfiJU 

Thiq is one of thpfe fqenes which dii^ract 
the tragedy of jst ;gi?eat king, and gives to 
flje convincing proofs that Shaiefpearei 
after writing this play, and iwt finding k 
much reliihfid by the^ audience,, took no 

fuitable 
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iuitable paiils to correft and improve It, 
However, the groom fpeaks much in cha- 
xafler ; for he leems more anxious about 
the horfe, which he had fo carefully drejfed^ 
than concerned for the misfortunes of his 
mailer. One of our Chronicles relates, 
that, when Richard was firft delivered into 
the power of Lancafter, a favourite grey- 
hound of his abandoned his mafter, and 
fawned upon the conqueror, who feemed 
much pleafed with the omen. 

To fill up the account of the a6lors in 
this play when lafl: revived, I fliall juft 
mention fome particulars relating to Nat 
Clarke, who a6led the groom. He was a 
man fitted by nature to reprefent under- 
parts. Clarke was the original Filch in 
the Beggar's Opera j and, though I greatly 
admire Mrs. Wilfon's adroit nefs in it, yet 
I think his meagre countenance and fham- 
bling figure were much better adapted to 
the character of a pickpocket than a fe- 
male's delicate perfon. Nat was the chro- 
nicle of the theatre : he knew the whote 

hiftory 
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hiftofy of the players, and made himfelf 
acceptable to bufy enquirers after theatri- 
cal matters by communicating to them 
many a langhable anecdote. His chief 
employment (on account of his refem- 
bling Rich in fize and figure) was that of 
an under^barlequin, to relieve his mailer 
in fuch fituations of the pantomime as 
were leaft interefting. Nat was happy 
When the audience, from fimilarity of form, 
were furprifed into a clap by miflaking the 
ffiatft for tfie majfter. The* fubftitute was 
fo like the original, that Ricli one: night 
j paid feverely for the refemblance. One of 
i the a£lorsy having had fome words with 
Clarke during the reprefentation of a pan- 
tomime, waited till he fhould find an op- 
portunity to fhew his refentment. Un- 
luckily Rich threw himfelf in the way of 
the angry perfon, as he came off the ftage, 
and received fuch a blow of the fift, on his 
ftoinach, ^ for fome time deprived him 
of the pdwer to breathe. The man, per- 
ceiving his miftake, implored the mana- 
VoL. L O ger's 
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ger's pardon; piotcfting, upon his ho- 
nour, he thought that he had ftruck Nat 
Clarke, " And pray, faid Rich, what 
terrible provocation could Clarke give, to 
merit fuch a violent blow ?'* 

Some few years before his death, Clarke 
xetircd to Hatnmerfinith ; where he lived 
at eafe, and treated his vifitors with good 
ale and much hiftory. 



RICHARD. 



Mount, mouur, my foul ! thy feat is up on hi^h; 
Whilft mygrofs flelh /ink^ downward h.erc to .die* 

Though Shakfpeare has followed the hif- 
torian who makes Sir Pkhx of Exon and 
\m accomplices the murderers of Richard, 
yet the greatejft number of writers, on this 
period of our hiftory, aflibrt that he was 
ftarved to death. His dead body was pro- 
duced to the public in a (hell, with his 
face uncovered. His fuccefTor attended 
his funeral, with diffembled grief, and fol- 
lowed him to that place v^hich his aijihi* 
tion had marked out for hini. 

.By 
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By whatever means this unhappy prince 
was fent out of the worlds it cannot be 
doubted that all methods were put in prac- 
tice^ by thofe to whom he was entrufted, 
to make life as burdenfome to him as pof- 
fible. Power ufurped is ever fufpicious, 
arbitrary, and cruel. By' various modes 
of brutal unkindnefs, ftudied negled):, and 
outrageous infult, it was no difficult mat- 
ter to render him weary of his exiftence, 
and to make him wifh for repofc, where 
only it was to be had, in the grave. They 
might abridge his diet, diflurb his fleep, 
and be artful in finding out methods to 
difir^fs and torment him yhofe caufe no 
man durft efpoufe. The mcffenger^ of his 
death they knew would be entertained with 
a glad welcome by their employers r 

We n)^y coU^ft, from Shakfpeare and 
the Chronicles, that Richard, ip his per- 
fon, was extreipely handfome; in his 
younger yc^rp be gave evident proofs of a- 
bility, more particularly in his fqppreffing, 
by 9R aft of perfonal courage and prefence 

• O 2 of 
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of mind, at the age of fixteen, the dan- 
gerous infurre£lion of Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw. His greateft enemies were his 
three ambitious uncles, the dukes of Lan- 
cafter, York, and Glofter, who purpofely 
fufFeredhis mind to be uncultivated with 
princely virtues, and his morals to be cor- 
rupted by vicious companions. They took 
no care to have him trained in the art mili- 
tary, the only great and fhining accom- 
plifliment of the age. 

During the time of the feudal fyflem, 
the prince fupported his power by military 
prowefs. Without this, he could not 
guard himfelf againft the incroachments of 
his barons, who, in their own diftridh, 
were fo many arbitrary defpots. The firft 
and third Edward, by perpetual wars on 
the continent and their own perfbnal cou- 
rage, kept their peers conftantly in em- 
ploy, and preferved a reverence for thek 
perfons. By their wars with France, the 
rapacity of their followers was in fome 
me Jlure glutted. All wars with France, till 

that 
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that which raged in 1782, were the dear 
delight of the Engliih nation, and ufliered 
in fometimes with bonfires and other to- 
kens of public rejoicing. 

Richard was fond of fine clothes, of pomps, 
fhows, and ceremonies- The fpirit of chival- 
ry, that fpur to noble a6lions, fuperior in 
fome refp€6ts to the Greek and Roman mi- 
litary inftitulions, which had been revived 
by his father and grandfather, he feemed 
not to have cherifhed, except in the mock 
reprefentation of it in tilts and tourna- 
ments. He wifhed to gain popularity; 
but his converfation was too trifling, and 
too often proftituted, to gain upon the af- 
feftions of the people. Dr. Henry attri- 
butes many focial virtues to this prince, 
and amongfl the reft his fidelity to friend- 
fhip* but that virtue, which is praife-^ 
worthy in a private man, often degenerates 
in princes to a mofl pernicious vice, Grofs 
partiality to a few fubjefts is inconfiftent 
with the good of the whole community. 
With Rich^M^d and his njinift^rs it was an 

O 3 eftablilhed 
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eftabliihed maxim, ^ Be true to me, and I 
will be faithful to you ;' — nay, fays Lord 
Bolingbroke, he was fo very weak, that his 
favourites prevailed ijpon him to bind 
himfelf to them by an oath. He was un- 
done at laft by his great confidence in his 
own importance: he weakly imagined, 
that the infulted, the injured, and the opr 
prefTed, would be tied down by fuch oaths 
as he wantonly impofed upon them. Afts 
of parliament wer^ heaped upon a£ts, to 
eftablifti laws, which were in their inten- 
tion unfalutary, and confequently odious, 
Hiflory can fcarcely furnifti fuch an in- 
fiance of a monarch being fo fuddenly a? 
bandoncd by all his fubjefts, There was, 
in this unhappy man, one difagreeable 
quality, which contributed not a little to 
his downfal ; he had an imperious and in- 
folent manner of (peaking, on important 
occafions, to perfons who, from their of^ 
fices in the ftate, claimed a right to give 
him advice, and ought to have been liften-? 
ed to with attention, When the lords and 

commons, 
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commons, in parliament ailembled, lent a 
deputation to him, to inform him, that it 
was neceffary for the good of the ftate he 
ihould remove from their employments his 
trcafurer and chancellor, he bade them* 
meddle for the future with no fuch thing ; 
adding, • ^hat he would notj for tbem^ 
or at their pleafure^ remove the meaneji 
fcullion in bis kitchen* Of Richard II. it 
may with truth be faid, that he had all the 
bad qualities of his great -grandfather, 
Edward II. without any mixture of his 
good ones. 

Notwithftanding the depofition of Rich- 
ard was univerfally approved at that time, 
the confequence of Lancafter's ufurpation, 
who fet afide the right heir to the crown, 
defcended from Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
proved more fatal to the kingdom 
than even the weak and arbitrary condu6l 
of the depofed king. Shakfpeare has three 
plays (the three parts of Henry VI.) which 
include a period that exhibits nothing 
but the flaughter of princes and fubjefts. — 
Within the fpace of thirty- fix years, twelve 
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fet battles were fought in England, con? 
cerning the lucceffion to the crown, by 
Englifhmen only 5 more than fourfcorc 
princes of th? blood royal were flain by 
each other's fwords. Nay, the hand of 
death did not ftop till it had actually extin- 
guifhed all the male heirs of each line*. 
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King Henry IV. Firft Part- 

CHAPTER XL 

JFhaf rank the Firft Part of Henry IV. holds 
ip the opinion pfthe critics. — Its remarka^* 
ble excellences, -r- Talftaff and bis rivals. ^^ 
The poet's intention in advancing the king^s 
ficknefs. — Crujades. — pThirfty entrance of 
the foil explained. — Shakfpeare and Volt aire. 
'T-Earl ofWorcefier. — Thieves of theday'f 
bpauty, wohyfo called. — Sir "John Oldcajlle. 
^Sir John Faljiaff. — Gib cat.^Alaugb 
indulged. — Foote s ferenade of cats. — Cat 
Harris. -, — I'be original perffrmer of Fal- 
jiaff^ Lowin. — Cartwrighty Lacy. — Hen- 
rys jealoufy of the houfe of March. — Kan- 
fom ofprifoners. — Speeches of Hotfpur and 

Eteocles. — Amyot and Gafcoigne. — Bfir^ 
bage. — Tayler. — Hart. — Winterfhal. — 
Booth's Hotfpur commended. — Anecdote of 
Qiffard and Booth.— Garrick's Hotfpur. 

IN 
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r r^r £raation ; but 
r^r, propriety of 
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^. r"" :i^^e pcKtraits* The 
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^xriation of hu- 
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cc whofe charadler no 
"'^ ^'^^ ^^^cc, :ind every man will 
-•zrcnw r^^ :^ any thing, from an 
^^/^ ^ ^ot being able to treat 
^ ---^:<^-^ as itdelerves; he, in 
^ccr cr il men, is the great maf- 
"^^ ^^^l^nitable writer, and of 
c rct^trv. Shakfpeare had gi- 
ven 
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ven fevcral fketches of humourous charac* 
ters, as if to try his abilities^ before he in^ 
troduced to the public this theatrical prodi«- 
gy, which then aflonifhed Ben Jonfon, the 
great poet of humour^ and has bidden 
defiance to all fuccecding attempts to rival it* 
What name too defpicable can we give ta 
thofe wretched imitations of the fat knight» 
the Tucca of Jonfon's Poetafter, and thci 
Cacofogo of Fletcher ? Above fifty years 
fmce, it was traditionary, among the come- 
dians, that Cacofogo was the intended ri- 
val of FalftafF, whom he refembles in no- 
thing but in bulk and cowardice. And, 
as to Tucca, I fubmit to the reader, whe- 
ther that part be not a fruitlefs attempt ci 
furly Ben to meafure fwords with his mat- 
ter. 

J^.6i I. Scene L 

KING. 

So (haken as we are, To wan with care ! 

The a6lion of this play begins early 
in the reign of Henry IV, and before 

he 
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be had been afflicted with any dangerous 
and lingering diftemper : at leaft, hiftory 
takes no notice of his being difeafed before 
the. battle of Shrewibury. 

Shakfpeare thought it would beft anfwer 
his purpofe to repreient the king labou- 
ring with ficknefs, and refolving on his 
recovery to vifit the Holy Land> in con- 
formity to his prior declaration in the pre- 
ceding play of Richard, to expiate the 
murder of his fovereign. 
. All our hiftorians agree in this purpofed 
expedition of Henry, which, onaclofeex-r 
amination, feems not to be very well foun-» 
ded in probability. The crufades, at the 
be^nning of the fifteenth century, had 
almoft entirely ceafed. The paffion of 
Chriftian princes to recover Jerufalem from 
the infidels was then almoft expiring, 
from the ill faccefs of many great and 
powerful adventurers, and from a perfeft 
knowledge of the crafty defigns of the court 
of Rome, to involve monarchs in foreign 
n^rs, that the fovereign pontiffs might 
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itap advantages by thdr abfencc from 
their dominions, Befides, Heriry was 
too fagacious to leave his kingdom with a 
title fo doubtful as his was. If fo weak and 
worthlefs a man as Prince John could, in the 
abfence o£ his brother Richard at Jerufa* 
lem, excite fuch diforders as to make it 
neceffary for that king to quicken his re- 
turn to England, what had not Henry Bo- 
lingbrokc to apprehend from one who had 
a fairer title to th& trown than himfelf ? 
The expedition to the Holy Land feems to 
have been a feint; perhaps, indeed, at 
ibme times, when, in fpite of worldly gran- 
deur, his confcience rofe with fome vio- 
lence upon him, a tranfient thought o£ 
expiating his guilt, by this univerfal pana- 
cea for all crimes, might come acrofs his 
mind, but, in all probability, without any 
fixed purpofe or vigorous refolutioru 

t P E M. 

No more the thirfty entrance of this foil 

Shall daub her lips with her own childrensllood. 

This 
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This paffage is very dxfiicult : Dr. John* 
&n and Mr. Steeveiis have, with great in- 
genuity, endeavoured to explain it, but, I 
think, without fuccefs. The entrance oi 
the foil is, I beHeve, an unneceflary ad- 
jujift; and means, I think, the foil or land 
itfelf. The epithet tbirjijf is employed to 
concur with the verb Jaui. The whole is 
a periphrafis, fignifying, ' no longer fhall 
Englifli ground be llained with the blood 
of its inhabitants. 

IDEM. 

To cbafis thofe pagans in thofe holy Aelds, 
Over whofe acres walked thofe blefTed feet»^ 
Which, fourteen hiindred years ago, were nail'd, 
For our advantage) to the holy crofs. 

The circumftance of our Saviour*s tread- 
ing the foil of Jerufalem, and dying there 
for all mankind, is finely and pathetically 
defcribed by Voltaire in his Zaire, and 
employed as a convincing argument to re- 
claim an apoftate to the true faith : 

£^en in the place where thou betray'ft thy God^ 

Be dy'd, my child, to fave thee ! Turn thine eyes 

and fee. 

For 
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Fpr tkouart aear his tioly feptilclire 1 

Tbou canft oot i90¥e a ftep iut vd^^hfr^f 

Tbott trcmbleft I ■ . . • • 

Hill's Zara* AfilL 

The pleafurc of walking over that ground 
which had been trodden by Chrift and lii$ 
apoftles, was, no doubt, one great in- 
ducement to many Chriftians to dffumc 
the crofs and fight againfl: the infidels* 
Nor can this be deemed a mecr aft of fu- 
perftition : for, if our karned travellers can 
feel an enthufiaftic delight in walking over 
thofe parts of Rome, where the Scipio*s, 
Pompeys, and Brutus's, formerly trod^ 
Chrijftians njay, with the feme or fuperior 
ardour, vifit thofe places which our 5aviouj 
and his apoftles werp known to freq^uent* 

WSSTMORELAND*. 

■ ■ In the very heat 



And pride of their contention.—— 

• • / * 

That is, during the fury of the battle, whicq. 
both fides feemed to be equally matched* 

I D EM. 

This is his unclc^s teaching. This k Wofcefler, 
M^leyolent to ycu in all afpefts*— - 

Thomas 



\ 
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Thomas Percy > eirl of Worcefter, is 
eliarged^ by our old Chronicles, with exci- 
ting his brother and nephew to rebellion, 
from motives of peculiar rancour to the 
iing. This our author, who read thofe 
Idftories with great attention, has, in fe- 
Tcral parts of this play, fufficiently niarked. 

Scene 11. Prince aftd Falftaff. 

F A L S T A F r. 

Let not us, that are fqnires of the nrght's body, 
Be called thieves of the day's beauty. 

The day s beauty is the fun j confe<][uent- 
iy FalftafF intreats that he and his affo- 
dates may not be termed robbers in open 
day. He rather wifhes to be diftinguifhed 
by the honourable title of Diana's foref- 
ters, minions of the moon, &c» Thisfuits 
with Falftaff 's courage, who would much 
rather rob by night than in the face of the 
fun like a daring highwayman. 

J^ & I N C £ HENRY* 

As the hoaey of Hybla,* my old lad of the caftle ! 

I have 
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i have read with attention, more than 
once, the feveral notes of Dr. Farmer and 
Mr. Steevcns, in which they labour to ex- 
culpate Shakfpeare from having ever in-* 
troduced Sir John Oldcaftle in his play of 
Henry IV. Fuller, who wrote about 
twenty years after our author's death, and 
feems to have been ho fuperficial inquirer 
into matters in which the reputation of 
families was concerned, abfoiutely fixes 
the chargcf upon Shakfpeare, and I cannot 
help thinking that the apojogy in the epi- 
logue, to the fecond part of this dramatic 
hiftory, * * For Qldcajlle died a martyr^ and 
this is not the mariy' is fomewhat aukward, 
if Shakfpeare had not himfelf given fome 
offence refpefting Oldcaftlc^ 

Sir John OldcaAle, commonly called the 
martyr, whom Henry V. facrificed to the 
clergy, becaufe they affifled him with their ' 
purfes in hii expedition againft the crown 
of France, was, in all probability, a man 
of a lively and gay humour j and the cler- 
gy, whom he had provoked, .might, in re- 

VoL. I. P venge, 
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renge, reprefcnt him to the populace as a 
light and lewd fellow, a drunkard and a pro- 
fane jefter. This would furnifti an op- 
portunity to the poets of the times to prc- 
fent him on the ftage in no favourable light. 
But, though this fatirical abufe of Old- 
caftle might be permitted during the times 
of popery, yet, when his charafter be- 
came better known in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, fuch freedoms would give of- 
fence. 1 think it is poffiblc that Shak- 
fpeare might at firft have inadvertently 
fallen into this error, and have laid hold 
on Sir John Oldcaftle as a proper fubjeft of 
bujSbonery and mirth. I (hall have occa- 
fion, in the courfe of thefe obfervations, to 
fay more on this fub]e£t. 

FALSTAFP* 

A gib cat or a luggM bear, 

Amongft a great number of very excel- 
lent remarks, which arc plentifully ftrewcd 
in the editions of Shakfpeare by John- 
ion and Steevens, we rnufl: not be fiirpri- 

fed 
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fed if we find fome that will occafionally 
raife our mirth j andfudhas^c may fafely 
pronounce unworthy of their writers* 
Iri the laft edition of the Variorum Shak- 
fpeare, we have no lefs than four grave 
notes on the itieaning of the word gi^. 
'Two reverend gentlemen, IJr. Percy and 
Mr. Warton, befides. Mr. Steevens and 
Mr. Toilet, have laboured hard to explain 
what furely was very generally underftood j 
that a gib cat is one that is gelt, or caftra-* 
ted, might have been told in four or five 
lines. Mr. Warton prefents us with niany 
authorities from Caxton^ from the Ro- 
mant of the Rofe, &c. to prove that Gil-^ 
6crt and Tib, were ancient names given to 
he-cats* But how came the cfriticis to for* 
get the authority of Shakfpeare himfeif in 
Romeo and Juliet, where Mcrcutio calls 
Tibbald raUcatcber and king of eatSy from 
Itts name Tybalt ? 

■Tybalt, yoa fat- catcher, 



Good kiiTg &f cats, nothing but one of your nine .ilve$« 

P a Thefe 
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Thcfe curious notes might have btfca 
clofed with a duetto,, fung by Dr. Defa- 
guliers^ to that good-natured gentleman^ 
Frederick, prince of Wales, (who dearly 
loved the bagatelle,) betweeaa he and a (he* 
cat. The prince often confefled that the 
doftor underftood cat-language better than 
any man in England. 

WhenFoote firft opened the theatre in 

the Haym^ket, amongft other projefls, 

he propofed to entertain the piH)lic with 

an limitation of cat-mufic; for this pur- 

pofe, he engaged a man famous for hi^ 

fkill in mimicking the mewing of cats. 

This perfbn was called Cat Harris. He not 

attending the rehearfal of this odd concert, 

FiOOte defired Shuter would endeavour to 

find him out, and bring him with him. 

Shuter was diFe6led to fbme court in the 

Minorie?, where this extraordinary mu- 

fician lived. But, not knowing the houky 

Shuter began a cat-Jolo. Upon this, the 

other looked out of the window, and an- 

iw^ed him with, a cantata of the fame 

fort.— 
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fort- — *' Come along, fays Shuter, I want 
no better information that you are the 
man : — Mr. Foote ftays for us : — ^we can- 
not begin the cat-opera without you !" 

The original performer of Falftaff was, 
doubtlefs, that excellent comedian W. 
Lowin ; the praife and boaft of his time 
for variety of comic parts- In Downes's 
Rofcius Auglicanus, we have the name of 
Cartwright for FalftafF*s reprefentative, foon 
after the Reftoration. Little is faid of this 
player by any ftage-hiftorian. We find 
his name in the Rehearfal, in which he 
fpoke Bayes's prologue, I think, and afted 
one of the Majefties of Brentford. It is 
fpnjewhere faid that he was a bookfeller. 
Lacy, a favourite ador of Charles 11. who 
had him drawn in three different charac- 
ters, ftill to be feen at Hampton Court, 
fucceeded Cartwright in FalftafF. Lang- 
baine fpeaks of him as the moft perfe6t co- 
mic player of his time. Cibber, I fancy, 
had never feen him ; for the name of Lacy 
is not mentioned in liis apology, He was 

P 3 one 
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one of the recruits which the king's comr 
pany picked up foon after the Reftoration. 
I can find no trace of his having afted be? 
fore the civil wars. He wrote three plays, 
in which, I believe, his own aftion was 
the principal recommend^tign. He died 
about the year 1683. 

The prince of Wales was reprefentcd 
priginally, if we may be allowed to guefs, 
by Burbage, who was tall and thin. I 
(hall defer w\xat I have to fay farther of the 
prince and FalftafF t^l their next fcene* 

Scene HI. King, Northumberland^ 
llotfpur, Worcefter, ^c. 

KING. 

The moody frontier of a fervant brow. 

Dr. Warburton propofes to read frontr 
let. Mr, Steevens fays the word frontlet 
does not fignify forehead : — not in its ori? 
ginal fenfe, it is granted : but furely in its 
applied aiid metaphorical. He did not rcr 
colle6l that, in a parallel paflage, Lear fays 
to Goneril^ 

Now, 
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Now, daughter, what means that frontlet on f 

KING. 

ShalJ we buy treafoti and indent with fears ? 

It may be alked. Who are the fellers of 
this treafon ? — -The Percy family : though 
they had not, indeed, according to Mr. 
Steevens, forfeited their lives and eftates, 
the king plainly infinuates that they were 
the abettors and partifans of Mortimer, 
and encouragers of his traiterous pra6lices. 
Henry's anger is principally owing to his 
hatred and jealoufy of Mortimer, whofe 
title to the crown was much clearer than 
his own. In fuch dread did he hold the 
houfe of March, that he would not permit, 
any of the family to be named ia parlia- 
ment. 

HOTSPUR* 

Revolted Mortimer ! 

Thefe two words fhould be fpoken loud- 
ly and vehemently, from^a fudden impulfe 
ofpaflion, which the impetuous Hotfpur 

P 4 could 
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could not reftrain. Upon the king'§ turn-r 
ing quickly on him with a look of anger 
and refentment, he immediately foftens the 
tone of his voice to a low aijd fubmiflive 
cadence^ 

KING. 

Send us your prifoners, or you (ball hear of it ! 

In the time of the feudal fyftem, one 
^reat motive to incite the barons to ferve in 
war, was the treafure they acquired by the 
jranfom of the prifoners they took in battle. 
A war with France w^is, to the nobility of 
this kingdom, for that }:?afon, a very de- 
firable event. 

Sir William Manny, in the French wars 
during the reign of Edward III. is faid by 
hiftorlans to have gained immenfe treafur^s 
by the prifoners he captured in war. For 
this reafon, Henry's eonduft, in demanding 
all Hotfpur's prifoners, appears to be very 
unjuft. 

By the ancient laws of Norway, the pri* 
foner, and every thing he had about him, 

belonged 
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belonged to the captor ; except the gold m 
his purfe, which was Feferved for the 

king*. 

H O T 8 P i; R.. 

As this ingrate^ this cankered Bolingbroke* 

Cankered Bolingbroke was a term which 
Mr. Addifon, in converfation, applied to 
Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke j with 
what propriety I do not fee. That thi$ 
great ftatefman was ardent both in his 
friendfhips and enmities is to be learned 
from his letters and his general conduft ; 
but that he harboured a rancorous and can^- 
kered difpofition I cannot perfuade myfelf- 
Addifon, however benevolent in his wri- 
tings, was not free from that leaven of 
party which often fours the beft minds. 

IDEM. 

By heavens ! methinks it were an eafy leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd mooBt 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where faihom-linc did pevcr touch the ground. 

And pluck up drpwned honour by the locks % 

So 



^ Speculum regale. 
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Sabe that did redretn her Aenoe migbt wear^ 
Wkboitto^fivaly all her d^nities^ 

This lally of Hotfpor Dr. Warburton 
has ftamped with the q>ithets of heroic 
and fublime y and, to juftify Shakfpeare, 
has quoted Euripides. Dr. Johnfbn has 
critically defended this rapturous explofion 
of ahat and fiery diipofition, which is certain*^ 
ly not qmte finxilar to the fpeech of Eteocles 
in the PhcenifTae of Euripides, nor can it 
he termed allegorical. The learned Mr. 
WoodhuU, in a note to his tranflation of 
that tragedy, has given this fpeech of Ete- 
ocles, as verfified by Amyot, from anextra^l 
of Plutarch's trcatife on Fraternal Love; 
and another tranflation from Gaicoigne's 
works, publiflied in 1575* It muft be 
owned that the lively Frenchman, in fpirit 
and elegance, excels the Englifhman. 

Jc monterols en retoile fejour 
Du clair foleil, ou commence I e jour; 
£t je defcendrois delTaus la terre baiie i 
Si je pouvois acquerir par Taudace 
1^ raiaunie fouvcrain des dieux. 

Gafcoigne 
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Gafcoigne rather creeps than foaps t 

If I could rule or reign in beav'n above. 
And eke command in depth of darkfome bei11« 
No toil, no travail} (hould my fprites abafli. 
To take the way unto my reftlefs will, — 
To climb aloft, or down for to defcend* 

I D B M. 

^y heavens, he fliall not have a (cot of them« 

In our author's time this was a prover^ 
l^ial exprcflion, meaning — he fhall not 
have the moft worthlcfs thing I have*. 

IDEM. 

Oh ! let the hours be (hort. 
Till fields, and blows, and groans, applaud our fport« 

This fpirited exclamation of Hotfpur 
refembles a fpeech of Eteocles, in the 
3cptem contra Thebas of iEfchylus ; 

Mil vvuj i»v S"i/»i(rxokT«? »j Ttr^ufAivni 
HuS'Tjo'S'f, KooKvroiciv afwaXi^fTi* 
Tarw yaf Af /)f (ioa^iroci ^ov« |3f otwf. 

If haply now your eyes behold the dead 

Or wounded, burft not forth in loud laments ; 

For blood and carnage are the food of war. 

Potter. 

The aftion of this fcene is very anima- 
ting and important. The jealoufy, fuf- 

picion, 

• Fuller. 
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picion, and diftruft> of Henry, arc finely 
contrafted with the high fpirit and daring 
impefeuofity of Hotfpur; Agamemnon 
and Achilles arc not more ftrongly delinea- 
ted, nor their pafRons more highly colour- 
ed, by Homer, than thefe chara6lers of 
Shakfpeare. The conduft of the fcenc is 
truly dramatic, from the beginning to the 
clofeof it. 

I have fuppofed, and I believe with pro- 
bability, that Burbage originally a6led the 
Prince of Wales ; and am of opinion we 
may give Hotfpur to Taylor, the ori- 
ginal Hamlet. If Taylor was, as we niay 
conjeiSlure from what the Queen fays 
of him in the fencing-fcene between 
Hamlet and Laertes, * fat, and fcant of 
breath,' we cannot fuppofe him lit for 
the tall and flender Harry, After the Re- 
ftoration, Hart reprefented Hotfpur, Burt 
the Prince of Wales, and Winterfhul thq 
King. The excellence of Hart is univer- 
Iklly acknowledged ; of Burt we can only 

* 

tranfcribe what Downs has recorded. He 

ranks 
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ratiks him in the lift of good a£tors, with 
Shotterel and Cartwright, but without any 
difcriminating marks. That he was not a 
man of fuperior merit we may gather from 
his being obliged to refign the part of O^ 
thello to Hart, who had formerly a6led 
Caffio when Burt played the principal eha- 
rafter. Winterfhul was, in the opnioa 
of the beft critics, a very judicious a6lor in 
comedy and tragedy, and an excellent 
teacher of the art he profeffcd. He was £o 
celebrated for the part of Cokes, in Ben 
Jonfon's Bartholomew-Fair, that the pub- 
lic preferred him even to Nokes in that 
charadter. Winterfhul is mentioned with 
honour in the notes on the Rehearfal ; he 
died in Joly, 1679* 

Betterton's Hotfpur is celebrated by 
Cibber amongft his moft capital exhibi- 
tions, and by Sir Richard Steele in the 
Tatler. But the verfetility of Betterton's 
genius was never more confpicuous than in 
his refigning the choleric Hotfpur, in his 
declining years,, and afUiming the humour 

and 
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and gaiety of FalftafF, in which he is faid 
to have been full ats acceptable to the pub- 
lic as in the former. Powel was> I believe* 
his fucceflbr in Hotfpur. With the happy 
advantages of perfon, voice, and gefture, 
this comedian mud have given a ftriking 
refemblance of a young, gallant, and brave, 
Ibldier. But Powers intemperance ren- 
dered him often unequal to himfelf ; and he 
lb far at laft impaired his abilities, that his 
parts were often fupplied by players of in- 
fesior merit. 

Booth's Hotfpur was, in the opinion of 
the critics who faw him in the charafter, ont 
of the moft perfect exhibitions of the ftage^ 
His ftrong, yet harmonious, pipe, reached 
thehigheft note of exclamatory rage without 
hurting the mufic of its tone* His gefture 
was ever in union with his utterance, and 
his eye conftantly combined with both to give 
a correfpondent force to the paflion. His 
tread in this part was quick, yet fignificant, 
accompanied with princely grandeur. — ^ 
When Giffard^ late manager of tlie theatre 

in 
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! m Goodman's Fields, — an a£i:or much fa-^ 

vourcd by Wilks, on account of payinjf 

him that moft piedlng of all flattery, an i^ 

mitation of his manner of ading, — wmt^ 

through the intcrcft of his great ewmplar, 

favoured with a benefit, and permitted to 

aA that night the Prince of Wales; Booths 

ivho entertained too great a contempt for 

Wilks in tragedy, and of coniequence ftUl 

more defpiXed his hamble imitator, decla^ 

xtd^ without any ceremony, that he wouU 

I that night Met off an Irifli aiSlor.' The 

\ theatre was extremely crouded, both in the 

I front and on the ftage« I have heard Mr^ 

Lacy, the late manager, Mr. Vi^bor, an4 

others, who were prefent, declare, thait 

i they never Caw fo animated a performance^ 

; and attended with fuch loud and repeated 

plaudits from all parts of the theatre, u 

Booth's Hotipur. Giffard, who was ju|l: 

arrived from, Dublin theatre, houeftlj 

owned that he was flruck with ailoniik- 

fnent, and heartily joined in the general 

approbation* . When rou&d by accidental 

jcaloix^ 
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jealoufy or humour. Booth always excelled 
himfelf. 

In a6lirtg Othello once, to a fmall au- 
dience^ Booth threw fuch a langdor into 
feveral fcenes of the part, which was faid 
to be his mafter-piece, that nobody could 
difcern their favourite and admired a6lor. 
But, in the third aft, as if roufed from a 
lethargy to the moft animating vigour, he dif- 
played ifuch uncommon fire and force, that 
the players and the audience feemed to be e-j- 
qually eleftrified by this fudden exertion of 
his poweis* When, at the end of the a£l, the 
players retired into the green-room, Cib- 

- ber, who afled lago, faid to him, * Pry- 
thee. Barton, what was the charm that 
infpired you fo all on a fudden ?' — » * Why, 
CoUey, 1 faw, by chance^ an Oxford-maft 
in the pit, whofe judgement I revere more 
than that of a whole atudience/ 
•In the agreement between Quin and 

, Garrick, in 1746, to ailift each other with 
their mutual Ikill in feveral felefl plays, 
Quin laid his hand upon Hetiry IV. artd 

called 
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tailed upon Garrick to give him his aflif- 
tance, by exerting his talents in Hotfpur : 
*• For you know, Davids Falftaff is £0 
weighty, that he cannot do without a le- 
ver/ The other complied, though 1 be- 
Ueye with fome reluctance j for he knew 
that the portion of Hotfpur, which beft 
fuited his animated manner of (peaking, 
would be exhaufted in the firft fcene of the 
part. The old comedian, by this manoeu- 
vre, furprifed the caution of the young 
aftor* 

The perfptt of Gaitick was not formed 
to give a juft idea of the gallant and noble 
Hotfpur. The mechanic, or bulky, part 
was wanting > nor could the fine flexibility 
of his voice entirely conquer the high rant 
tod continued rage of the enthufiaftic war- 
rior* He had not then acquired that 
complete knowledge of modulation which 
he was afterwards taught by more expe- 
rience. During the afting of this play, 
lie was feized with a cold and hoarfe- 
nefs ; and, after acting Hotfpur about fiyc 

Vol. I. Q^ nights 
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nights with applaufe, though not with thaf 
liniverfal approbation which generally at- 
tended' his performance, he felt fiick, aftd 
was confined to his chamber fix or feveti 
weeks. This happened about the latter end 
' of Febraary ; hpr did he make hi^ appear- 
ance on the ftage till he afted Rafig^r, in 
the SufpiciouS Hulband, f(>r his benefit; 
in April following. 

His drefs in Hotfpur was objefted to : a 
laced frock and a' Ramilie wig wete thougHi 
too infignificant for the charafter. 

During his illnefs, as much concern was 
exprefled by the public, for his recovery, 
as if he had been a prince of the bloocf 
greatly honoured and befoved. The dear 
of his lodgings was every day erouddd witb 
fervants, who came from perfons of the 
firft rank, and indeed of all ranks, to en- 
quire after his health. Mrs . Oldffeld hap- 
pened to be in fome danger in a Gravefend- 
boat': and, when the reft of the paffengers 
lamented their approaching fate, fhe, with: 
a confcious dignity,, told them, their 

deaths 



! 
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deaths would be only a private lofs ;— * But 
I am a public concern/ The indifpofition 

of Garrick mighty more ferioufly^ be termed 

• • • 

fueh. 

Barry^s Hotfpnri from his noMe ^gure, 
t'apxd and animaf6d expreffion, and lively 
aftion. Was pleafing and refptftable : but 
thcfc is a mitifary pride, anxi catnpr-hu- 
mour, if I rAay be irtdtilged in the cxpref- 
froni t6 which Barry was i jftranger. j^or 
the fame* tei{6% Mf. Smith's rcprefeiita- 
tion of this^paff, though weK mai^kcrfwith 
fere^ impetuofity, and dignified deport- 
ment, is fomewhat defeftive* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Pitiful ambition to gain applaufe. — Gorfeel-' 
lied knaves. — Lady Percy and Brutus. — 
A green-room quarrel. — Five authorities 
for VIVO. — JMr. Steeyens juftifed.-^ Clement 
Marot and the weavers. — Strapado ^x- 

. plainedyfrom I'om Coriat.^^ Improvement on 
Sbakfpeare. — FalJlaJTs fuperior wit. — 
Foote and Garrick. — A moci^reprefentationi 
of the Prince and King. — Extraff from 
Cambyfes. — An account ^fack. — Brifol 
milk. — Wine of the ancients.. — Bettertoris 
Falftaff. — A Dublin paviour an excellent 
aSlor.—HiJlory of Faljlaff.— Booth, MiUs, 
^iny Berry, Harper. — Henderfin. 

Aa II. 

The Carriers. 



T 



FIRST CARRI£R« 

Out of all cefs. 

H E word cefs is, I believe, derived 
from cenfusy a tax. 

SECOND 
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SECOND CARRIER* 

Lend thee my lantern ! ' . 

Marry ! TU fee thee hanged fir ft. 

From the pitiful ambition of pleafing 
the upper gallery, and getting their hands, 
the aftor of the Carrier too often alters 
the word banged to damnd. 

Enter Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain wis a kind of . upper fer- 
vant, formerly belonging to inns on the 
road, who attended and waited on travel- 
lers as the chambermaids do now. Their 
office, I believe, extended to the care of e- 
very thing belon^ng to toaches and car- 
riages, which is at prefent tlhe . biifihels of 
the book-keeper, /^ : ) 

G A D 8 H X L 1. S. . 

I ana joined with no foot*>land*rak;er^. * 

Such, I believe, as Falftaff termed^ in a 
preceding fcene. 

Thieves of the day's beauty • 

Q. 3 IDEM. 
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IDE M* 

Such as can hold in. 



/^ 



This is certainly very obfcure. I think 
Mr, Steevens's . ^ Such as can curb our old 
father anjtjc the Ia\V' is nearer the author's 
fenfe than Mr. Toilet's explanation. By 
kold in is underftood hold f aft. ^ Such affo- 
ciates have 1/ fays Gadfliill, ^ as can 
maintain their robberies, and will not pajrt 
with their booty/ / 

TALSTAFF. 

Hang ye, gorbcUicd knaves, 

. Not ^of^sif^ivitji ;^la^nin§ the war4 
'gorhellied i)y- fetjf an^ corptflofifi wl\icH, I 
believe, every reader of Shakfpeare under-^ 
ftands without inftruftion, Mr. Steevens 
not only refers ifs- to Bilhop Kennefs Pa^ 
rochial A^ntiquities, but lugs in three or 
fpui? ^BtHprifi?§./^^QW pld plays. Thm i^f 
the margin fometimes enlarged to very little 
purpof^. 

Scene 
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Scene III. Hotfpur, folus. 

HOTSPUR, 

Have I not all their letters to meet me in arms by the 

ninth of next month ? 

/■ * '.' 

. This fcene was nec^flary, to acquaint the 
aiidience with the progrefs of the infurrec-^ 
tion projedled by the Percys in the laft 
jfcene of the firft aft. 

LXbV PERCY. 

O my good lord F why arc you thus ^lone ? -*- 
Why baft thou loft the frefli blood in thy cheeks ; 
And ^iv'n my tl'eafiKcs ind my rights of thee 
Tothick-ey'dmufmgand curs'd melancholy ? 

s 

Lady. Percy's Ipeeclj is ^n excellent 
comment upon 3 j:utii$'s defcriptioi) of the 
xpind of man when labouring with the im- 
|jreflion of a confpiracy : - 

'^ . Qetweendie a^ing of a dreadful thing 
And the firft motion, all the interim 
Islikje a phantafm or a hideous dfeam. 

Siiiall matters, they lay, often ferve as 

preludes to mighty quarrels^ In the year 

J 746, thii'play was afted at the theatre in 

Q^ Drury- 
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Drury-l^nct Barry was the Hotfpur; a 
very beautiful and accomplifhed aftrefs 
condefcended, in order to give ftrength to 
the play, to aft the trifling charadter of 
<liady Percy ; Berry was the FalftafF. The 
houfe was far from crouded ; for the public 
eould no more bear to fee another FalftafF, 
while Qujn was on the ftage, than they 
would now flock to fee a new Shy lock, as long 
as Macklin continues to jiave flirength fit 
to reprefent * the Jew whifk Sbakjpeare 
drew* 

A very celebrated comic aftrefs tri- 
umphed in the barrennefs of the pit and 
boxes ^ fhe threw but Tome e>rpreflions a- 
gainft the confequence- of the Lady Percyi 
This produced a very cool, but butting, 
anfwer from the other ; who reminded the 
former of her playing, very lately, to a 
much thinner audience, one of her fa- 
vourite parts. And now, the ladies not 
being able to reftrain thcnjfelves within the 
-bounds of cool;C^nverfation, a moft terribl? 
fray enfuedt I j^ not be^e that they went 

fo 
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fo far as pulling of caps, but their alterca^ 
tion would not have diigraced the females 
of Billingfgate. While the two great ac- 
treffes were thus entertaining each other in 
one part of the green-room, the admirer of 
Lady Percy, an old gentleman who after^ 
wards bequeathed her a. cpnfiderable for<* 
tune, and the brother of the comic lady, 
were more ferioufly employed. The 
cicifbeo ftruck the other with his cane: 
thus provoked, he very calmly laid hold of 
the old man's jaw. ' Let go my jaw, you 
villain !* and * Throw down your cane, 
fir !^ were repeatedly echoed by the comba- 
tants. ■ 1 '• ■ Barry, who was afraid left the 
audience fhould hear full as much of the 
quarrel as of the play, rufhed into the 
green-room, and put aft end to the battle^ 
The print-fellers laid hold of this difpute, 
and publiihed a print called * The Green- 
roona Scuffle/ 

PrincQ 
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. Prince Henry and Tblrj?. 

PRXKCS UENRY. 

> « 

Izm now cf aJlhuoiours thM bzu^ fkewed tJtemjTelvn 

» ■ 

buniours fioce the^old days of goodman Ada^n* 

Thisis thcgenuiflt lainguage.of a young 
maB wbodfe body is v^rou^ awl miad ac<* 
UTe; wbo> having moi^e fpiiiits tliaahf 
fcnows >yhat to do witha and upt b^ing en- 
gaged J>y; ^DWe ?xercifes qf gaperoos |)Bf- 
fuits^ i^njjs his hoiirs^ in idliei;^^ and fro? 

lie- ' . * ; 

jR/w. Here we have five authorities, 
from o}d plays, to j^ftify Shakfpeare's ujfe 
of the word rivo^ 



•I 



PRINCE. HENJIY. 

Pitiful-hearted Titan ! who n^elted at the tale of the 
fun. 

It is impoffihle.to make fenfe of this paf- 
fage as it now ftands ; Mr/ Steevens's refto- 
ration from the old copy, which plainly 
refers- to the ftory of Phaeton prevailing 
on Titan to give him the management of 

his 
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bis chariot for a day, is, I think, extreme.- 
ly happy. 

F A L S T A r F. 

I woidd I were a weaver ( X couM fing all manner of 

It is a common expreflion this day, in 
Scotland, to fay ^ pfalm-finging weavers/ 
Ckment Marot, who is jiiftly efteemed th« 
firft poet of his time, and who died in 
1544, tranflated the pfalms into French 
metre. It was not uncommon to fet them 
to mtific and fing them at the court of 
Francis I. The Proteftants of Calvin's 
perfuafion had many of them fet to va^ 
rious tunes, and fang them in their 
churches. Thofe, who were exiled on the 
repeal of the edi£t of Nantz, fang them in 
all the countries where they were received ; 
in England, Holland, and feveral parts 
pf Qermany, 

J D fi M. 

Were I at the ftrapado, I would not tell you on 
fompulfion. 

The 
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The puniftiment of the Jtrapadoj as put 
in praftice at Venice in the days of Shak- 
ipeare, is thus defcribed by Tom Coriat : 

" The offender, haying his hands bound 
behind him, is conveyed into a rope that 
hangeth by a pulley 5 after which he is rai- 
led up by two feveral fwings,- where he 
fuftalneth fo great torment, that his joints 
are for a time loofed and pulled afunder ; 
befides which, abundance of blood is ga- 
thered into his hands and face. And, 
for the time he is in the torture, his hands 
jtnd face look as red as blood," 



r A t S T A F f. 

By the Lord, I knew you as well as he that mad» 
you. 

The players have, from time immemo* 
rial, fubftituted in this place fomething of 
their own, which, I believe, the fevereft 
critic will not only pardon, but confefs 
that it heightens the mirth of the fcene, 
and gives a ftronger colour to the high-fea- 

foned 
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ibned impudence of the fat knight. While 
the Prince and Poins are teazirig Faiftaff 
to give a plain anfwer to the proofs they 
produce of his cowardice, he is bufy in 
hatching up a laugh, in the difcharge 
of which he breaks out into this unex- 
pefted interrogation : — ~- * What ! do 
you think I did not knovsr you ? By th« 

Lord, I knew you as well as he that made 

•• - • . 

you. 

It is confeffcd, by all the world, that 
there is an uncommon force and verfatUity 
in the mirth of FalftafF which is Tuperior 
to all that dramatic poetry has hitherto in- 
vented. Prince Henry's converfation is 
not without wit, and abounds in caly 
pleafantry and a gay turn : but the Prince 
(lands not in need of that ready power of 
repartee, that impenetrable fhield of inven- 
tive audacity, and that ability to fhift his 
ground continually to ward off the Jblows, 
to which the lies of Falftaff inceflantly ex- 
pofe him. The jolly knight is never in a. 
iJate of humiliation > he generally rifes 

ftiperior 
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fuperior to attack, and gets tifie Imgh oA 
his fide in fpite of truth and Cdnvii^iott^ 
It was by this kind of invincible couragd 
in conversation > as well as the quicknefs 
of his conception and brilliancy of his 
fancy, that Foote, without the help o^ 
Jack Falftaff' s lies, was enabled to rife \ip 
and win the field when his opponefttis itfla-» 
gined he was laid flat and conquered out-^ 
right. Garrick had a great fhare of wit^ 
as well as fine animal fpirits ; but a fmart 
blow of a repartee would filence him for 
the evening. If fuiFered to take the lead^ 
he was highly entertaining 3 but he could 
not bear interruption- 

IDEM. 

You mud to the court in the morning. 

This is a preparation for the enfuing 
pathetic fcene between the King and 
Prince* 

PRINCE^ HEK'RV* 

Do thou (land for my father^ and examine me upon 
the particulars of my l^fe, 

Thtf 
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The following modt^repfefentation of 
an interview between the Prince and his fe- 
dicris^ generally left out on the ftsfge, aar 
an incombrance to the a6lion. It has 
bctn odcafionilly revived, hut liever pro- 
duced the effe6l whick -the adttiirers oiP 
Shaklpcare expfe6i:ed; < ft is certkwjJy ma- 
nftged Witilr great art, aiid'lard^-Wkh'W 

« 

and humour ; but it is not heightetied with^ 
incident, nor fluffed with that high jocu- 
larity which throvjrs ah audience into fit^ 
of laughter* * ' - 

tALSTATt. 

And I win do it in King Cambyfcs* vein, 

Shakfpeare tidicules,. in this paffage, an 
old play, 6f one Thomas Prcftoir,'^ called 
* A lamentable Tragedy, riiixed full with 
Mirthy. contakopig the Li£s g£ Cambyfbs, 
Kingof Pccfia.! ; V : 

A taf):ci(!^ thbfabthor/s pbetry. will affo^A 
a fpeclmtn of the xiiiferabie . trafli: o <ac an v 
cefters^were forced to fwaJloW down* • 



I.I 1^ 



Tragi-comedy w^as then the tafte of the 

nation* 



1 
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nation, as it continues to be now, for tlicJ 
excellency of Shakfpeare's genius has fix- 
ed it upon us. Nor is it very ftrange, 
when we fee the politeft people in Eiu'ope 
obliged to tack a diverting petite piece to 
make a tragedy palatable to the audience. 
^ The Spaniards, too, will not be fatisfied 
without a da(h of bufFoonry added to their 
more ferious pieces* 

Extraft from Cambyfes* 

My council grave and fapient. 

With lords of legal traid^ 
Attentive ears towards us bend^ 

And hear what (ball be fain i 
So you, likewife, my valiant knight, 

Whofe manly acts dgtb ty. 
By bruit of fame, the founding trump 

Doth pierce the azure (ky« 

The laft editors have quoted a line 01* 
two of this curious piece ; I thought a lit- 
tle larger fample would do juftice to the 
genius of Mafter Prefton« Mr. Steevens 
relates, that Queen Elizabeth was fo well, 
pleafed with his a£ting a part before her 

lit 
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at the univerfity of Cambridge, that flie 
fettled 20L per annum on Preftonj and 
this, he fays, was little more than 1 s. per diem* 
In thofe days of ftrifl oeconomy, 20I. was 
a confiderable penfion : I queftion if Ro^ 
ger Afcham's ftipend was more than twice 
that fuiii, who was the queen's preceptor 
in the learned languages* 

^ALSTAFP. 

If Tack aild Aigar be a fault. 

At this diftance of time, it is not an eafy 
matter to determine what fort of wine this 
fack was, of which our anceftors were fo 
fond. By the knight's mixing it with fu- 
garj it can fcarcely anfwer Dr. Johnfon's 
definition, who calls it * a fweet wine chief- 
ly brought from the Canaries.* Minftiew 
derives the word fack from feccare^ propter 
^%nam feccandi humores facultatem : to this 
derivation Falftaff would himfelf have no 
objeftion. Skinner thinks the word fack 
takes its name from the Sp^nifh fecco, dry, 
having a rough and (harp quality. The 

Vol. I. R conjefluie 
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conje6lure tf Mandelfo is, that fack is de- 
rived from Xeque^ a city of Mauritania, 
and thence tranfplanted into Spain. After 
all, the fame learned Dr. Skinner calls 
flierry Jherry-facky a well-known wine, 
derived from Xeresy formerly Efcuris, in 
the province of Andalufia. FalftafF him- 
felf, in his prdfufe commendations of 
flierry, terms it * a good flierris-fack,' as 
if there were two forts of fack, and he gave 
the preference to the flierris. Blount, inj 
his Gloffography, fays, * that flierris-fack 
is fo called from Xeres, a fea-town of Cor- 
duba, in Spain, where that kind of fticrris 
is made.' 

That the fack, of which our anceftor»; 
drank, had a tartnefs in it, feems evident 
from their mixing fugar with it. All, 
wine-merchants, as well as old topers, are, 
agreed, that at prefent we have hone of 
that excellent fhcrry which was drunk foi 
plentifully about forty or fifty years fincc, 
and which was called Brijiol milky from a 
common pradtice of the inhabitants of that 

€ity, 
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tity, who geheroufly prcfented ftrangers 
With a glafs of that pleafant wine* 

The liquor, which Homer pours out ib 
abundantly, is old wine, and yet he calls 

it fjhg^ dulcisi 

Odyss. Lib. it. 

It cannot be fuppo&d that old wine could 
Jtally be fweet wine, becaufe age gives it a 
tartnels* It is obferved, by a French cri^ 
tic, that the word fiSug^ or ^iulcir^ fllould be 
tranflated pleafdnt^ of agreeable-^ becaufe^ 
fays he, that (harpnefs, which was thcJ 
confequence of wine's being kept long, 
ieemed to be i quality vtty agreeable to the 
^cieats* Hifi. criti 4e h R^publiqtte de$ 
Lettrfs, torn- h p. 240* 

For fome time after the union of the king^s 
And duke of York's conipanies of comedians, 
Bettertoii, with general approbation^! afted 
JHotfpur > a chara£ler which^ according t0 
the laws eftabliflied then by the lord-chain^*' 
berlain, he was nat p^mitted to attempt 

K 2 during 
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during the time Hart continued to a6lj the 
play of Henry IV, Firft Part, being af- 
figned to the king's company. Towards 
the decline of his life, Betterton relinquiflied 
Hotfpur to try his abilities in FalftafFs 
and, in this change of charafter, his pow- 
ers of plealing did not forfake him j being 
a perfedt mafter of his profeffion, he wore 
the fock with as much cafe and grace as the 
bufkin. With the greateft ftock of merit, 
this confummate comedian poffeffed an e- 
qual (hare of modefty. He was ever opta 
to advice, and refufed it from no man who 
offered it. 

In the beginning of this, or the end of 
the laft, century, Ben Jonfon, the after, 
took a trip to Dublin, where his great me- 
rit gained him much applaufe with con- 
fiderable profit. 

There he faw a comic a6lor whom hej 
much admired, one Baker, a mafter-pa-| 
viour of Dublin. He excelled in Sir Epi- 
cure Mammon in the Alchemift, in th( 
SpaniQi Frier, and more efpecially in Fal- 

ftaff^ 
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ftafF. Baker would ftudy his parts while 
forveying his workmen in the ftreets. 
This praftice was once the occafibn of a 
very whimfical adventure. Two of his 
men, who had been lately hired from Chef- 
ter and vvere ftrangers to their new maf- 
ter's cuftom, oblerving one day his coun- 
tenance and geftures, while talking to him- 
felf, imagined that he was feized with 
madnefs. He, on taking notice of their 
attention, bade them mind their bufinefs. 
They obeyed, — but ftill kept a watch- 
ful eye on him, who was rehearfing to 
himfelf the part of FalftafF. He was in 
that fcene where the knight furveys the 
dead body of Sir Walter Blunt, — and fay- 
ing, Who have we here^ Sir Walter Blunt ? 
There's homurforyou I Upon this, the fel- 
lows laid hold of their mafter, and, by the 
help of the by-ftanders, tied him hand and 
foot, and, in fpite of his refiftance, carried 
him home with a great mob at his heels*. 

R 3 Jonfbn 

- '? ■ — ^— i Mil. ■ ■ I I I — p—— 

* Chetwood's Hiftory of the Stage, 
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Jonfon communicate^ to Betterton tiil« 
aflor's manner of perfonating Falftaff, 
which he not only approved, but adopted j 
and fraukly owned that the paviour's draw-f 
ing of Sir John W4S more qharafleriltical 
than his own, 

George Powell, who was malicious 
enough to envy this great aflor^^ and weak 
enough to think himfelf capable of fupply-? 
ing his plaf e, during the life of Bettertou 
aftedFalftafFin his particular n^anijerj an4 
to take all advantages, he mimicked hiiq 
in thofe acute painS of the gqut vfhich 
jTometimes furprifed him in the time of 
aftion. 

Since the death of Betterton, in April, 
1710, many comedians of Drury-lane The-s 
5itr?have tried their fl^ill in J^alftafFs but moft 
of them with very indifferent fuccefs. By 
the particular comman4 of CJ^en Annci 
Bqoth ventured to put on the habit of 
J'^ilftaff, for gne night qnlyx That he di4 
not venture a fecond attempt might be 
pwing either to ^ gonfcious deficiency to 
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afiume Falftaff's humour^ or a predik6):iQU 
for Hotfpur in the fame play. The elder 
Mills^ would likewife try his fkill in conjic 
archery, and handjed, for a few night?^ 
this bow pf Ulyffes. But, alas, in vain ! 
His fober gravity could not reach the 
inimitable mirth of this ftage-prpdigy. 
Harper's fat figure, full voice, round face, 
and honeft laugh, rather than his intelli- 
gence, fixed him at laft in the jolly knight's 
eafy chair. 

The company of comedians which be- 
gan to zGt under the management of John 
Rich, from a patent of Charles II. in 
J715, though confifting of fome good old 
players, from recruits picked up from all 
parts of the country, and the difcontents of 
Drury-lane, were, for a long time, unable to 
cope with the eftablifhed comedians of the 
liaft-mentioned theatre. Lincoln*s-inn Fields 
houfe was finely decorated. The fcenes were 
new. The ftage was more extended than that 
of the rival theatre, and fuperbly ador- 
ned with looking-glafs on both fides of 
the ftage i a circumftance, which Quin 

R 4 faid 
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fdd was an excellent trap to catch aftrefltes 
who admired their perfons more than their 
profeflion of afling. But, when the no- 
velty was worn away, the audiences for* 
fook the new companj for their old friends 
at Drury-lane. 

The firft play adVed at Lincoln's-inn 
JFields, which fixed the attention of the pub- 
lic, was The merry Wives of Windfor. This 
comedy was fo perfeftly played in all its 
parts, that the critics in a6ling univerfally 
celebrated the merit of the performers*. 
The chara6ters were fo well adapted to the 
abilities of the a6lors, that no play had 
been reprefented with equal Ikill and pro- 
priety at that theatre. 

The great applaufe Quin gained in this, 
'- the feebleft portrait of FalftafF, encouraged 

him 



♦ Falftaff, Quin; Ford, Ryan; Page, Ogdenj Sir 
Hugh Evans, Hippefley ; Juftice Shallow, Boheme ; 
-Slender, Chriftopher Bullpck; Hoft of the Garter, 
^oJdBaHock; Dr, Caius, Egleton ; Mrs. Ford, Mfs. 
.Seymour; Mrs. Page, Mr5. Bullock j Mrs. Quickly» 
Mrs. Egleton, 
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him to venture on the moft hxgh«>fearoned 
part of the chara6l-cr, in The Firft Part of. 
Henry IV. Of this large compound of lies, 
bragging and exhauftlefs fund of wit and 
humour, Quin pofleiTed the oftenfible or 
mechanical part in an eminent degree. 
In perfon he was tall and bulky : his voice 
ftrong and pleafing : his countenance man* 
ly, and his eye piercing and expreflive. 
In fcenes, where fatire and farcafm were 
poignant, he greatly excelled ; particular- 
ly in The Witty Triumph over Bar- 
dolph*s carbuncles, and the fooleries of the 
hoftefs. In the whole part he was anima- 
ted, though not equally happy. His fu- 
pcFcilious brow, in fpite of affumed gaiety, 
fometimes unmalked the furlinefs of his 
difpofition; however, he was, notwith- 
ftanding fome faults, efteemed the moft 
intelligent and judicious FalftafFfince the 
days of Betterton. Berry, who fucceeded 
Quin at Drury-lane, was neither exa<5l in 
his outline nor warm in his colouring. 
Be was, indeed, the Falftaff of a beer- 

houfe } 



J 
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houic; while the other was the dignified 
Prcfidcnt, were the choiceft viands and the 
heft liquors were to be had. Love, who 
came next in order at Drury-lane, wanted 
»ot a good (hare of vis comica, and 
feuded with eafe and gaiety. To pafe by 
Ned Shntcr*s exhibition of this favourite 
part would be unpardonaWe. What Ned 
wanted in judgement he fupplied by arcb^ 
nefs and drollery. He enjoyed the effefts 
of his rogueiy with a chuckle of his own 
compounding, and reeled his full eye, 
when detefted^ with a moft laughable effeft, 
Woodward and Yates put on Falftaff 's ha-r 
i>it for one night only. Th^ir refpeft for 
4he judgement of the audience prevented 
their affuming the boldnefe of the charac* 
^r. I think their diffidence was greater 
than their deficiencies. Thefe excellent co« 
»ic afljors might, by repeated pra^ice, 
liave reached the mark whi4;h they mo^- 
4eftly delpaired to hit,^ 

The prefent age has, in my opinion, 
produced a Falftaif whp has more of the 

pleafant 



w 
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pleafant and gay features of the charader 
than any a^ior I have yet fe^n. I know vei^ 
well that fome of the fliFviving companions 
of Qttin will pronounce it theatrical trea- 
fon to fuppofe that it was poffible for 
this charafter to furvive their departed 
friend, But Nature is not ib niggardly 
in her produftions. The rifing generation 
may fee new Garricks, Barrys, Cibbers, and 
Quins. While I am writiog this, a great 
gnd admirable genius has ftruck the world 
with admiration. -?- Mrs. Siddons is the 
lawful fucceffor of our moft perfeft aftref- 
ies. Much is faid of old fchools and new 
fchools in a£Ving : this lady is the great or-* 
nament of Nature's fchool, which will c- 
ternally be the fame, — ^\it to return to my 
fubjeft. 

Henderfbn had many difficulties to con-r 
quer before he could bring Falftaff within 
his grapple : neither in peribn, voice, nor 
countenance, did he feem qualified for the 
part, By the alfiftange of a moft excellent 

judgement; 
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judgemcint he has contrived to fupply all 
deficiencies; In the impudeht dignity, if 
I may be allowed the expreflion, of the 
charafter, Qurn greatly excelled all com- 
petitors. In^ the frolickfome, gay, and 
humorous, fituations of FalftafF, Hen- 
derlbn is fuperior to every man. 

From bis figure, • and -othCT out- 
ward accomplifhments, FalftafF feems to 
have courted Quin to embrace him j while 
Henderfon was obliged to force him into 
his fe-vice. Quin's fupercilious manner 
was of ufeto him in fccnes where he wifti- 
cd to overawe his companions into com- 
pliance with his humour* Henderfon*s 
gay levity was beft fuited to midnight plea-^ 
fureand riotous mirth; 

The mafter-a6lion of Quin was the 
dete6lion of his cowardice by the prince 
and Foins, in the lecond A,6t ; and though, 
In this» Henderfon fliews much art and 
true humour, yet his foliloqqy in defcri- 
bing his ragamuffin regiment, and his en^ 

joying 
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joying the mifufe of the king's prcfs-mo- 
i. ney, are fo truly excellent, that they are 
I not inferior to any comic reprcfentatioa 
\ of the ftage. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Mortimer^ ttotfpufy and Oiven GIendow(f* 
— nbe fcene between them generally omiU 
ted in reprefentation*. — Meaning of thi 
word lewd. — Court efy from bea'ben^ — Mu 
Steevens and Mr. Malone, — - "Robe pontiff 
caL — Favours in a bloody mafk explained^ 
'-furious extract from Hollingfihead. — Ob-^ 
fervation on the interview between the king 
and prince 4— '--^fTi Iks y his excellence in the 
prince of Wales, — Mr* Lewis and Mr^ 
Palmer. -^Thc infide of a church, — A 
brewer's horfe,— Artificial noles^--Stew'd 
prunes^ — and the ^e^r^ quailing, explained* 
^-^Nimblenefs of Prince Henry, — Accurate 
account of the oJirich.-r^Deatb ofHotfpur* 
^^Faljiaff and Hotfpur.-^T!he difficulty of 
rai/tng a dead body on a living fhoulderr-- 
Henderfon and Smith* 
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A£fc III. Scene L Hotfpur, Wor- 
cefter, Mortimer, Glendowcr. 

^HIS Interview of the principal tonfpi- 
raters has been often prefentcd to 
the public, but could not preferve a per- 
manent ftation on the ftage. It feems erf" 
great ufe in the oeconomy of the play, to 
unfold the progrefs of the rebellion, and to 
tiifplay the paflions and intereiis of the fe- 
veral perfons concerned in it. By the am- 
putation of this feene, Hotfpur*s part ap« 
peared to be fo maimed, that Mr- Garrick 
infiftcd on its being revived. However, 
after die firft or fecond night's a^ing, 
finding that it produced no effed, he con- 
fented to omit it. If I remember rights 
CoUey Gibber formerly played Owen Glen- 
do we&r. The necromantic forgeries znd 
vain boaftings of the Wekhman are 
well contrafted with the blunt humour and 
contemptuoois difiiain of Hotipur. 



2s6 DRAMATIC MISCELMNIEl 
Scene II. King and Prince of Wales* 

K I N 6. 

To punifh my midreadings I 

In this, and the former part of the 
Ipeech, where Henry fpeaks of the dif- 
pleafing fervice he had done, Shaklpeare, 
I believe, alludes to his depofing and mur- 
dering of Richard II. The poet, agrea- 
bly to hiftory, makes him keep his great 
oflfences to his fovereign conftantly in 
mind j and Henry's continual compundion 
andremorfeleffens ourhatred to the ufurper, 

IDEM. 

■ Such lewd, fuch mean, attempts f 

The word lewd has, in Shakfpearci va^ 
rious meanings i fuch as impudent^ illiberal^ 
licendous, and wanton. Verftegan proves 
that it originally fignified ignorant; here, 
as Mr. Steevens obferves, it Hands for //- 
cencious. 



IDEM. 

And then I dole all c^urtefy from hearen. 



Mr. 
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Mr. Steevcns has juftificd Dr Warbur-^ 
ton, who lays our poet in this alludes to 
the ftory of Prometheus dealing fire from 
heiven, by producing a parallel paflage 
from Maffinger^s puke of Florence, which 
proves this author underftood it in. that 
fenfe, by ufing the very words of Shaklj)eare. 

* ■ < • 

But Mr. Malone denies that Shakfpearc 
droamt in the leaft of the fable of Proiiie- 
iReus, and infifts that Henry means that 
he robbed heaven of its worfhip, as he did 
his fellow-lubjefls of their allegiance. 

This is certainly more than the authof 
intended. Courtefy for devotion is furely 
fomcwhat ftirained. The progrefs^ from 
courtefy to humility, is natural' &♦ 
nou^;! that Promethcus's ftealing fire 
from heaven was not unfamiliar to Shak* 
fpeare, can be proved from a fimilar ex- 
preffion in Oihcilo- 

■ But encc put out thy lights 
Thou conping'fi pattern of excelltng Natufc,- 
I know not where is that Prcmethian heat 
That can thy iFghf relumine! 

O'rHitto,' A<Ji V< 

Vot. L ' i S IDEM* 
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My pretence, like a robe pontifical. 

Such 9s popes, patriarchs, and archl?i» 
IhopS) wear only,at hjgh. mars. 

Lord Bolingbro^e on being once prefent 
at high m^fSf- in the church of Nptr? 
pame in Paxis^ was lb greatly delight^ 
with tjie high ceremony »njd fokmn mufr:, 
that he declared, if he had beoi Jting of 
France, he wQuld alfa have officiated as 
pontijf, : 

PfllNC* or WAJIrJS. 

^(sip qiy f»vours in a blopjj^ m^ I 

This is to be underftood in the func 
&nfe as die following palHige relating to 
the fame prince of Wales in Richard H. 
Aft V. of whom, it is laid, that he declared, 

—He would unto the flewe, 

1 froin the common'ft cieature p^uck a glow* 
i wear it a$ a favour, and with that 
would unhorfe ths luftieft challenger, 

lis admirable fcene between King Hen- 

d his fon owes its origin to a very 

extraordjoai^ 



w 



% • 



tJMdU>rdkary atid pathetit mtxrvid)^ of tbtfe 
great perfotiages j whith k^rj^etidd 9b0KA fi 
]f«ar beixire the •death dT ^e ldt)j|< Sf^ik«> 
^re «bes »ot aiwa^ obf<¥Ve thi titdifcr ef 
tkie^ but frequently fefe^ iibatiotts and 
events to Tuit his «wn ^ail^ The ^tti. 

and ^5wt. ' ' 

" ThatHaity, l*rift^e^WiteJ, teing 
iafermed, that certain ill-mindeA pferife>hs 
iiad not olily fpfead abroad v^ ill rep&m 
^ hifli, but had endeaNr€»ured to fbw ^P* 
ftntion between the kirig, hw fatheif', 'tM 
iliimffelf} he wrote public ktifcf s to feleai: 
iiis reputation j and, to fttte hiriifelf thti 
better from fuch afpferlions, on thfe i 9th of 
jufie, 1415, he came to the tcfan 'wiflfit 
certain noWemen and t)thershis friends. — 
He was drefled in a gown of blue fattin, 
full of fmall eyelets, at every hole thfe nee- 
dle hanging by a lilk thfead. Afcoaf his 
arm he wore a hound's feoUaP fet full of ^^ 
of gold. The Court was theft at Weftminr 
iter. The retinue of the printe, in obe- 

S 2 . dience 
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dichcc to his .commands, would advance 
no farther than the fire-place, though fre- 
qu^tly requeftid by the lords in waitk^. 
The prince . ,hititfelf, accompanied with 
fome of the king's houfehold, was admitted 
Xo his royal fftther ; who, in the prefencc 
of tjiir^ [or. four perfons, commanded hiim 
to tell the caufe of his coming to him. 
. ,« :The{,rin«, kneeling down beforehis 
father^ fa^^* ' r" Moft redoubted and fove- 
^fiign loiyd a^di, father^ I am at this time 
coqie to your : pijefence as your liegetnaa 
:aiid your natural fop, in all things to be 
.at your commandment ; and, whereas I 
underft^d you have in fufpicion my de- 
pieanor againfl: your grace, you know very 
,Y^^U,.that, if I knew any man in this 
realm of whom you fhould fland in fearj 
my duty were to punifti that perfon, 
thereby to remove that grief from youi 
heart; then hpw much more ought I fuf- 
fer death to e?ife your grace of that grit 
which you have,of me, being your natun 
ion and liegeman ; and to that end I hav< 
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made my(elf ready, by confeiRng and re- 
ceiving the facramentj and therefore I 
befeech you, moft redoubted lord and dear 
father, for the honour of God, to eafe 
your heart of all fuch fufpiaon you have of ^ 
me, and todilpatch me here with this fame 
dagger, (and withal delivered to the king 
his dagger in all humble reverence, adding 
farther, that his life was not {6 dear to 1 
him that he wiflied to live one day with his 
cfifpleafures) and, therefore, in thus rid- 
ding me out of life, and yourfelf from all 
fufpicion, here, in prefence. of thefe lords, 
and before God, at the day of the general 
judgement, I faithfully proteft clearly to 
forgive you. 

" The king, herewith moved, caftfrom 
him the dagger, and, embracing the 
prince, kifTed him ; and, with (bedding 
tears, confeffed that indeed he had him 
partly in fufpicion, though now, as he 
perceived, not with juft caufe ; and from 
thenceforth no report fhould have him in 

S3. miftruft s 



M. %hib ifitne* between lite S^kig ani 
Pridpe^ Shak^eare ^^s, n^ ^^ one hacfli 
c*- ebfcufe Yfofdii the tapgu^g^ k desr, 
ftcwipg*. affid B9t4^ftic, wett qijfe|»ted te^ 
cfeawfiteSf Though it; is. little more, than 
a- fym. ptiftu^of ftill: life, <iQi(r MeMed with 
pftljy oij tjrFOf, the great ingr-ecfeeftte of 

tragifi p^fl^Mii by the otlmir^e flsiJl of 

the waiter it is yende^ed %lHjnd.JH»4y VHX^ 
f eftiftg apd; a^^Q^ng^. 

I h^ye M?ea4y. ohfepyed thafc Winterfljuli, 
«fh.o fiiCfti^ft^ the Kiugaftei? the ReCtpfiar 
tian;, wais, ^ comedian qf mwt, Cibber 
draws a m^erly piftyre of KyruiAon's be^ 
bftvipupr i^ thijs. ^ene^ ta which I muft refer 
tJ^readppt 

The el4^ Mills wanted digi^ity of de•^ 
. T^rtmm oeceffary. to r^prefent ti^ gr^p- 
dwirr and' iP^jefty. Qf- the charter,. whMk 
^«f<E$e ei»i»ently, fijppUed- by, 3oh«me. --^ 
Vifiymd wifi deiieiit, buft W4tli««l< fpifi*i 
^enfle^J is chiefly' dlificient in peyfon. — 

The 
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The Prince of Wales by Wilks was 
on& of the moft perfe6t exhibitions of 
the theatre,.' « Wiflks threw afide the li- 
bertine gaiety of Hal, when he aflittwed 
the pirincely deportment of Hetiry. At 
the Boar's Head he was lively and frolic-^ 
ibme; in the reconeidiatioft with his^fafhery 
his penitence was g^acefuUy beK^oming^ and! 
\ his rdblutioiv of am^ndmbnt manly and af- 
I fe£^ing; In his challenge of HotfpBr, l^s' 
I defiance wks e^ilally gallant and ikiodell:.: 
In hi& tiottibdtwhh that nbbleman, his fire 
'• was/ tempered ^tbmdderatidn,^ and his re- 
\ flecik^AS en.' the deadi of the great rebel, ge«* 
' Helrotts'arid pathetic. The Hotipur of Bboth,- 
' thou^> a nobie poWi?ait of courage, hu-' 
• noflwor, and gallantry, wSw not fupetior to the 
Frinceof Wales* by Wilks. It is lio dif- 
' gpace? to Mr. Lewi^ ahd Mr.* Palmer, whci 
are both a^tors^ of gt'Caft men^it,; ahd deferve' 
> much commendatioiv iit the^ fevoral repre-r 
' fentations of Prince Henry, to be inferior 
tb tile accttitiplifhed Wilks. 

■ - » ^ 

S 4 PALSTAFF. 
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r A t S T A F F. 

' ' • ' • 

And I have not forgotten the infidc of a church I am 
a pepper-corn, a brewer's horfc 1 The^ infide of a* 

_ 

church I 

It requires no fagacity to fee that the /»- 
Jide of a church is not one of his vile com- 
parifons, as Prince Henry termed the 
knight's fimiles in a former fcene ; it is 
certainly a repetition of his confeffing that 
he was utterly unacquainted with any- 
place of devotion. — I believe, in the days 
of Shakfpeare, brewers horfes did not re- 
femble thofe of our days 5 they were pro- 
bably poor jades, worn out with fervice i 
and therefore the comparifon of the fat 
Falftaff with a lean Rofinante is not fb i-- 
die. In the reign of Heniy IV. the bufi- 
nefs of brewing was carried on by females** 
Whether the men chiefly employed them* 
fclves, in Queen Elizabeth's reign,- in the 
occupation of brewing, I know not, 

« O 5 T ^ S 3, 

• Henry'? Hiftory of Great-Britain. 
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HOSTESS. 

Yoa owe me money. Sir J6hn ; and now you pick a 
qiuanel to beguile me of it. 

This is a good preparative for the arreJDt 
of FalftafF in the Second P«:t of Henry 
IV. 

r X t A T A F F. 

I 

Let him coin his nofe. 

, In Shakfpcare's time, a large carboncled 
nofe was a richer joke than it is now, as 
may^ appear from thi^ farcaftical defcrip-' 
tion of one by.Falftaff, For fuch charac- 
ters as the Jew of Malta and Bardolph, die 
' aftojrs made vife of artificial nofes*^ 

• » 

IDEM. 

« ♦ ■ • ... 

^ There is no more faith in thee than in zjlewii fnaitm 

: .To explain at full what is meant by 

jiewed prunesy Mr. Steevpns has given no 

lels than fourteen authorities from old 

books and plays. I Would recommend to 

- that -gentleman to b$ content with one half 

of 
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* Vide Mr. Read's note on a pafTage in the Jew of 
Malta; 
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of thefe quotations 5. which> with Dr. Far- 
mer's account of the pric« of a ftewedgrime, 
win, I think, fatisfy every TeiSsmakl^^ 

msEu 

Aahr. Scene t 

♦ > 

H O T «- F U E. 

• * • > 

There is no^^tailmg ' now. 

The ward* ^aili?^ is rcFf eif^ifive, 
and fiaii;mi'f]foraitfte natuK o£ thr fuiM^^ 
which of aH.birdk k» dnsof thr (Sefir.tiw 
iffiHTiii& as: ^m^li a6 lalcivlcms, . ^ 

^ TheArafls;-%fI>r,Shaw;doflOt^feg' 
gamewitk dbgsi;. hxty flKkdiftg tiSsmftlVes^ 
with a piece of canvas ftretched upon two 
reeds into the Ihadft" df a? door, they walk 
thrQnghaveniies where t?hey expe?£t W*flnd'it, 
TIleca»va6 i&'uiuaily j|)atted, orpamted^th 
l^y&figure of. akopard^ aA4> » Utt4e bfelovr 
tte^ top^.therfe; is one oi? moiTet Iwkii^ Im^ 
the fowler te- lodk thrfough ^d iee whatf 
^afles^ befd^e hmt* ' Qiis^ls^ aod fiich>4ikc; 
lurds as do not feed in flocks, will, itpon 
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fiftonijhed. This gives the (portfman aa 
opportunity of coming rwy near them^ 
and then^ Fdfting the canvas upon the 
grouiiicl> and dire^ing the muzzle of his 
pkce throvigh oae of ther holes, knocks 
down iometim^s a whole covey of tiKuaa/' 

Shaw's Travelk, • 

Witk the Egyptians, the qumi waa an: 
omldcai of impiety y the voice of that Hrd! 
V4S fiippafefi to be diipl^afing to tlse gods; 

Scene: IV, 

W^ R C B S T E ft. 

Wc of the ofltring fide. 

That i&, wc who make propofals for aU 
teration of government, and offer new: 
terms to the people : fuch as a king; 
with ajulier title to the crown than he has 
whom we call ufurper ; and many other 
new articles togain the public favour an4 
^ITiftance, 

hotspur; 
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HOTSPUR. 



The Bimble'fopted mad-cap Prince of Wales; . 

Shaklpearc rarely beftows his epithets at 
random, lays Mr. Stecvens. Mn Bowie 
had made afi* obfenration fomething like 
thl^ xipon a fimilar pafiage in the lecond 
^ of this play*. But, although I am wil- 
Eng' to grant bis highnefs was as iwift- 
footed a^ Achilles, yet I hope I fhall be 
excafed from giving credit to what is qcta- 
ted gravely from an hiftorian : for, if Hal 
Kimfelf would not believe that Hotfpur 
could ' ride up a hill perpendicular, and 
kill a fparrow flying,' — neither will J fub- 
fcribeto.a writer who tells us, that* Henry 
Prince of Wal^s, and his compianions, 
would run after a ftag^ and take him, with-, 
out hounds, or any weapon whatfoever/ 



'. VERNON. 

* 

AM plumed like eftridges. ^ 

The beft and mofl accurate account wc 
tavc of the oftrich is to he found in Dr» 

Shawns 
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Shawns Travels, which is indeed a good 
commentary on fevpral verfes o^ the 39131 
chapter of Job. As that learned writer's 
4efcription is taken from his own perfonal 
Jcnowiedge, I (hall quote ia pafiage relating 
t6 the uncomtxion fwifjtnefs and beauty of 
theoftrichv ^ 

*** When any of tbefe birds are furprifed, 
by coming fuddenly upon them, whilflt 
they are feeding in fome valley, or behind 
fome rocky or fraall eminence in the deferts, 
they will npt ftay to be curioufly viewed 
and examined ; neither are the Arabs dex- 
trous enough to overtake them^ though 
they are mounted upon their jinfes, or 
horfes of family. 7'beyy when they raifi 
tbemfelves upforjlight^ laugh at the borfe and 
bss rider.* They afford him an opportuni- 
ty only of admiring, at a diftance, the ex- 
traordinary agility, and the ftatclinefs like- 
wife, of their motions; the richn^fi of 

their 



* Job, ch» xxxix. verfeiSr 



their pliuna^, and the gt«istt propnetjf 
lihere was of a&iibtiig to thdsm tm -tiifiMded 
ftdvering vra^J^ Nothing oertainly can \st 
wotxt beautiful and entertaining th&n futli 
a fight: the wrings, by their tepeated^ 
thotigh unwearied^ vibraxionS) et|uallf 
&rving them for fails ^d oars j whilft th^r 
feet) no lefs aflifling in conveying them 
€ut of fight, are no lefs infenfible of fa« 
tigue/' Shaw's Travels into Africa. 

M O f S l» U R. 

T/g^V the tehofe ftate, 

^ajked is a word, in the old Chronicles^ 
for taxed. 

To ftek out 






This head of fafcty. 



So Worcefter, in the laft fcene of the firil 
aa:: 

And it is no little reafoti bids us ^eed« 
To fave our heads by raifing of a head. 

Aa 



*MM 



i«~i>aB>i*. 



♦ Vcrfc i3« 



{AilV^ &iencll^ , 

* , " -. « 

tfeaven ferbii a ftitllow fptatoli IbMU Arive 
The Prince of Wales from (i$ckufyii/9S rt»is« 

Henry was prefent^ though then very 
youngs being fcarcely fifteen years of age, 
at the battle of ^hrewfbury ; where he 
fought bravely, and was wounded: he 
would not leave the field of battle, though 

^ * * * . . • , 

canjefjily mtreated by fevcral of the no1>i* 

•^ * 

hffAMxm t^MTA paces of dw vileft eaM. 

U row oipugb, 'T--^ . .- 

\ Jur£KA£^ Sat X< 

The Kirfg, according to Hall, who la 
copied by Hoilihgfhead, fought very 
ftoutly,^ ahd killed, with his own hand; 
thirty-fix of the rebels. Though the fame 
authors cxprcfs themieivcs fomewhat ob-^ 

^ fcurely. 
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fcurely^ yet we may gather from the cofl-» 
text tljat Percy was flaiii by the Prince of 
Wales. StQwe fays* that Hotfpur, run- 
mng forward amongft the thick^ft of the 
enemy, was flain. 



F A L & T A F-r. 



Thefcfgre^ (irrah, with a. new wound in your thigh, 

A man of genius has taken pains to rtCi 
cue the ' charafter .,of Falftaff from the 
charge of cowariice; * not confidering, 
that, if the knight is proved to be a mun 
of courage, half the mirth he raifes is 
quite loft and mifplaced. The PriiKc And 
Foins obtained, by their contrivance, fuch 
evident proofs of .his daftardly fpirit, that 
the whole mirth, in the admired fccne of 
his detedled tergiyerfation, depends upon 
it. QJd Jack is fo fairly hunted 4ovvrn, by 
the plain tale and keen reproaches of the 
Pringe, thatjhie ^& reducedi to the neceflitj^ 

• • .. -of 
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^.^^^ouj^fig hi? want of courage, by^ attri- 
iutio^ his fear , tp ihftinff : but, ' if any 
.pXQof of his timidity be yet wanting,, we 
iave, ; in this : fcene. . fuch as bids de- 
tfianoc to,all queftionj. fpr FalftafF, not 
/?ti^cd.wjithfeejjr^^ dead body of Per- 
ifiy |)^r^e Jiim^; to - m^ke aU furei wounds 
rthe corpfe in the thigh . Nfbbody, I "believe, 
18 angry' that he ^fteiwardsfwears he kil- 
led him4\ I cannot think the author of the 
^Eflay.QHtJbe Character of Falftaff inten* 
i^jed ^y, thing mprey by his argument, than 
;tq,.cQrivipce the public .that he 'was very 
|C§«^etent: to fupport any hypothefis by 
^jbjij^lian^j /of ,wit and plaulibility of argu- 

' • ^. - ; •: J ; L *. '.'- ' , 

. I'll, fpllow, as. they fay,, for the hope of reward \ 

n No ioke ever ralfed fuch loud and re- 
peated mirth, in the ^lleries, as^Sir John's 
4^3hoiir.in gett^g the body of. HotTpur on 
HW;$,;bacH,. • i^\ HotibiiV' arid FalftafF had. 
flmP 9?^.Ul terms,, or any quarrel had taken 
.-PJsce between, tliem, the nerol if he was 

h^.f-VjOL. I. T r« 
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fo inclined, .could have.teaiz'ed thfr'fit kMpft 
in fach 'a maririer asto.'fiaVf giVoi Wik 
little vexation. How Booth and^if^ 
managed, this pantdmitnic fcerie is not 
verv . eafy to ;'tell: ^ Booth's 'weigftt 'tt^ 
roundiiefs of figure^Vvro^d renfe'^t^d 
Harper'^ lifting ^imon^ his back wBircitedii 
Valking a .liundred yal-ds on tihcvA 




who looked hke a'^warf ^n me "back ^f 
a giant. But, oh ^ how lie tiigged^^ 
toiled to'raife Barry jfrom the groixMl 
As they were rivals,' "and ^fometfrtieS^ jarred, 
We may, * without ^ breach '6f ' (Jhslnty, " :fiip- 
pofe, that Hotfpur fometimes enjoyfed'tfte 
fweat of Falftaff. If the dead man was 
not friendly to the liying. he iniglit Im. 
made the weighing hitii tip aft Hercidean 

kbourv;. . :r ■■' ■■■'■''''' ■ 

, At length this iipper-gallery melKiflefltj 

.was done away by the difficulties 'whidi 

Henderfon entouritered in getting Smith 

, on his fhouidcrs. . 5o much "time was cdn- 



fumed in this pick-a-pdck buftnefs, that 
the ipedtators grey^ tired^ or rather ilif- 
giifteci. It was thought* beft, for thefu- 
ture^ that fome of FalftafF's ragamuffins 
ihould bear off the dead body. 

Scene the laft. 

KINO. 

Ill-rpirited fVorcefter, did we not fend grace, 
Pardon, and love,* to^iy 6f you F—iu - 

Hus reproof of Wofcefter's tnallgmty is 
"Jgrecable to'hiftorical^feft. ' 



/ . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Second Pari, of Eknry IV. owing to the ^uc- 

: C€fi(^ the Jirfi. — When regijlered.^^&hal 

^fpeare's age. --^Bm yon/on.— Rumour. -^ 

Dr. John/on^ s diftribution of certain limi 

— Mandrake explained. — Walkers in St 

PauFs. — jilljingk com&atants give the lie. ^ 

Remark on the word old. — Hjc ori^m 

a6tor of Falftaff. — Hunt Counter. SinA 

gle wit. — Boman the aSlor. — T'ext r^ 

Jloredj'—^ean and feller. — Fu/lilarian 

— r- Cards eaten by a gamejier. — Propojt 

• alteration of the text. — Lady Percy tfi 

Northumberland. — Pijiol and Tbeophlh 

<libber. — Stage Mutineers. •*• Overfigbt 

the author. — Death of Glendower. 



! 



HENRV IV, Second Part. i^j 

:,;•'■ . ■ • • 

qpHE fucQCfs of the rFirft Part of Hen- 
ry IV. muft have been uncommon, 
for it appears, from Mr. M alone's Chron-^ 
nologioal feries of our author's plays, 
that it was entered into the Stationers 
books in the beginning of the year 1598, 
entitled the Hiftoiy of Henry IV. The 
writer did not, at that time, perhaps, fore« 
fee that he (hould be encouraged . to con- 
tinue the ftory. However, the Second 
Part of Henry IV. was regiftered, in the 
fame books, in the beginning of the^year 
1599. Shakfpeare was not more than 
thirty-four years old when thefc admirable 
produ£tions of his genius were ex* 
hibitcd. If I could poffibly envy the pk^- 
fure which the audiences enjoyed in old 
times, it would be for that inconceiva- 
ble delight which intelligent auditors muft 
have felt at the firft afting of Shak- 
fppare's nobleft dramas. Methinks I fee 
and hear the tumultuous joy and thundering 
ftpplaufe which the unparallelled character 

T 3 of 
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of FalftafF muft have afforded at His firH 
fjrifctoeionJ Ach«.a(w. foftp^iorto 
the conception of tlie brighteft ftncy, 
mu&i have ftruck them with^ adiicHiUhment ^ 
T'C( Haiva feen Ben Jwifdft^ with an affii- 
med: cdantenance<d£^gaietys sinctwitR^cnvy 
in his heart, join the groupe of laughers^ 
andt applaud^rs, thuft have added ta tile 
t pteaihr^ of oiir authorise-real firtends mH] 
acfeuirers/ ' : • ■ 

■ ' ' Th© Prologue, ' 

' ' Itutnour Is To eaiy and plain a fi9p\^ 
*- . « '^ w . ^ -The waireriog multitude 

Riimotir isifeere Compared to aimufical ih^ 
ft¥Qin^ntv So Hamletj' in ihewin^ 9 Hut? 
t« 6iiilderftera : 



f' 



* ^^nyou pluy upon this pipe ? 
-^ TWiy , 'tis fls -eaf jr as^ lyi ng« 

t ' . . . . » ^ • . - 

. A^l. Scene i, 

I. ■ '' - , . • , 

H a H T |I U M a & 1| <«. A. K D* 

^ . ^. . . ^ ' , 

# ■ ^^ 

— Every minute, now. 



,•>> ■•» 



■^tp^^ri** 



* ■ . •. - 

Should be the father of lome uratagem. 



That 



$ 

HENRY IV. SejwndParu ~ . nyk 

Ti^-k* flxpuld . brini; forth fame grejit 



, X D £ M« 

Ha ! — — Again ! — 



Said he young Harry Pcrcy*3 fpur'wa's cold ? 

Northumberland, by the word again^-^ calls 
lipon , Travqrs to repeat what the man on 
hpr^ack faid of Harry Percy. 



» .♦ ' •? 



IDEM* 



80 JoQte tbft ttroqd, wbcr«pn th'iin^f ious floo* , 
. t ' Hath lieft a )i^itnef9'd . ufurpatkm, - 

The. ri>iml*4 dU^r^f;, whpij Wrongly pic-K 
tured on the countenance, is finely «x- 

t 

prefled by Otway, in his Venice Prefcrved^ 

Then, Jaffier, ihonldft thou not vfc^r 
Thofc feals 0/ %voi ©pon thy face. 



'i 



HOUTHUMBBRLAND. 



Yc^9 fpT all this, fa]f not that Percy's dead ! 
Pr* JpS^^^f?^ vY?^^^ &^^ ^^^ ^^ to ^^- 

dftlph,: hoi^e\jer,. he does, not offer to aU 
t^ thQ text, ]but. (^andidljp propofes a mode 
of dlftributir^ the parts of the ipeech, 
wfiich h^ thmfc^belong to feyeta) interlo*. 

\^ r' T 4 cutors. 



t 
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out of^ctte-uritteQindMx^f ibhe d^k&; ithat^t 
jn cradicktion;; 'it fltkidipl:;: :2p^ 
brought calamity on fuch as pulled or dug 
it up : to prevent which dlitfterS,- Pliny 
gives diredtions at large tOAbc obferved in 
pulling it, . r, :., r 1 

Cuilning impod:ors^h^6^ccd^riliedi^ide' 
err6rs, by ehoofihg fdftestftV^att - o«PE:0^ itj 
arid calnfing, in fome>- th^^^ -gpnwativ« petgu^ 
of inch r in other i}, tl^o(e s^ woben .}: and> 

• • • » 

putting " intd fiiVaU^hoteS, . tt**^ tft? i piJ<3|)«i? 
places, the grains of -^iUe^, ' Ijariey, or 
the like, ^nd fetting^ theiii^ }n a • moid place- 

tilHhey grew ahd ibrtibiA'iMa^«§^ Wkicbi 
«hen dried; look Uii^Hetino ^ ^ dif^ 
covefey of thefe cHeatSi Wfe 5i*^l>eholdferf>tei 
Matthioli, OoUiu^, Sir Thomas Brown>. 
and' others. Murpfy'sLuciany^ mte to- It'r 
monJM^fantbroj>bs. t'- '^ ^-''' ' ; -.. . ; 
"" MachiaveV wrote <a' diverting, hxxir very 
Hcenciotis, comedy, called Mandragora* 

IDEM. / < . 

To bear 9^ gentleman in hftixk - *..- 



T^bear^ a gentkman «« iiiiif^ fignifiesiKil 
(Hify keeping hka ia expectation , biit alfo 
witL the f;uther iieiign> not to xipmpty witb 
the gentleman's requeft. 

IDEM. 

I bought him, in PaMl's* 

Thatij, lpkked:hm^p them That St, 
Paail's. Ctwixh^yaFd was^ till the^latteir end 
of Qaiecn Aone's reig^, a qommon refoit 
for all forts, of pec^lewe. gijd fr<Hi» P<>p€:'s, 
Eflpy (Ml Cjfiticybi ; ^ 

tfoc is Paul's church more £ree tbao Kaul's/Church -yard*. 

In ShakJpeaFe's titne, it was not only 
a place for idle people> cheats^ and knights 
of the poft, but for politicians, courtiers, 
and others, who met there to hear court 
and city news, and* difculs political matters^ 
This information Oiborne giveSs us, whp 
was himfelf an ambulator in St. Paul's. 

I D EM. 

You lie in your throat if you fay I am any other. 

The lie diredl preceded, or accompanied, 

all challenges from the combatants, with 

fand bags, to kings and emperors, who 

_ fought 
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iiiable^ Ke vns l>ecobie {o ha3>ituateU -ft) 
ioofe difeouHb 'SiJid k .'proHigate 'tecdfc df 
livin^^ that he could <not i^fordi* , iln 
rlhort, foys the chief juftice, yoUr wit is 
confixied to one Ifubjedt, you are -a ^peirfeft 
firtoiger to feafoniag oh aily^tDpic, exd^t 
that which>is connected With luxury, and 
kads to the ^t;av«rti>6r the bawdy^^hottle. 
The charafter of the chief Juftice, in 
this play, is'thtit of grare dignity, ahd ^f 
authority tempered with lenity. It, was 
rendered important, many years fince, by 
•Mr. Bomanr, the cofnteniporary of Better- 
toll- J who Aiairitained the ferious deport- 
ment of the judge with the graceful eafe of 
the gehtltbian. 

» " -/ ^ . 
Scene III. Archbifhop of York, Haftings, 

Mowbray, and-Lord'Bardo}ph« 

H A $ T I'N G 8. 

—— It hevci^ yet did hurt 



' To lay ddvi^n likelihoods'ahd'fbVihs'of hope. 

^ LORD BA R O O L P H. 

Yes, in this prefent ^ualily of war. 
Indeed of irifiaht a^ion. 



Mn 



J 



I 



Mr. Pope :iiteiJcdn t^^ ^ r^ng Tojf , the two 
laft lines thus : > - ^ t ' > 

Yes, if this prefent qioTtty of %kr " ' '•'■■■■ 

Which,..' fiqrs/iIW.ijohilfon, 'was -^Ifintlf 
embraced by. rTJi9.obaldj ,.Sir T. Hanmer, 
and Dr. Wailniitbn. ' But Pr., Jobnibn, 
^*ritb/.ctifl[icl5iKP, fpr<&pftfe$ to read ; . .. 

^Yw# IP tbjf pj-eJ^bat -quality of war, ; . 
/Indeed of lnftaota£tiom , ., . i • 

-Mr:!-Stdh«^s cthinj^ [ij^el <9iight .bc-tl^c 
word ; and Mr* r£cltet jF^ppof^s ; in^^Mod 
might be admktjed^ . I -fhall offer a very 
flight alteration, wliich xnay-poifibly re- 

.'^it^.thev'^Huriric reading : . ^ ^ 

• ^YW) irilidjiiirefencqtdfty.vf ilra^,. ^^ , 

By diflblving the -tdyerb, indeedy into the 
prepofition /» and the . fubftantive deed., 

■'fettrciia faiade^f thcpfefliigey without.any 
violence to the te^f . ' '" It- ceHwrily (fiiys 

•^t6ir^fBa?d6lph);''Ss''l«iitfaItb:'i)uiidriiiS0n 

■ tempted into a6uon unprepared." 

Aft 
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H O S T E S S. • '-•" - ■ -" - "'tei 

I am undone by hip going. • ; -r 

If Falftaff goes to th6 wars withcrat flay- 
ing me his debt, I fhill. be: rained., 

Throw the'^uean Into tbe k^eumfb:. / /»' [ ! x: 

^ean is a word fetdoih uferf iitiw. ft 
means^ in general accept^ation, a woman 
lewd in her perfon, and vbciferous in her 
difcourfe. Originklly,' ' fays Verftegan^Mt 
iignified a h^ttA dWxxiw.' ' ^ \ x/:: 

H O ^ T -I 8 8# . f ^ r 

Thou art a man qudlcr. , -. 'j 

The word ' quetier was formerly, written 
cwetter^ and fignlfied.a trqubler or tor- 
mentor. Anciently, fays Verftegaft^ it 
fometimes meant a hangmai;!,. . ' . / 

FALSTAPF. 

Away, you fctilUon ! : yoii ra'gip^IUt) } y^u fvftila- 
nan ! Til tickle your cataftropbe \ r. 



♦ r 



w 'i ' 



This is ceilainl7:ra4<irefre4 tothehpAefs. 
Scullion is plain enough. Ramjpallian, 



•^ S. ^ i -/ , . N. < . W . 



Mr. 



.H £ N R Y IV. Swiond Parf. tS^ 

Mr*. Steevens fays^' is an old rampant prof- 
titute; and, we may add, perhaps, a 
dealer in fuch goods. Fuftilariah is ai 
bitter farcafm, fignifying, from the word 
fu^yy that fhe was ftale and mufty. The! 
lady, m Gay's comedy of the Diftrefled 
Wife, calls her own and her hulband's re- 
. lations o/d fujlm. As. to Til tickle your c^- 
tafiropbcy if weconfider the fpeaker, and 
to whom it was fpoken, the meaning 
may be eafily gueffed. 

' t A t S t A V f. 

My lord, I will not undergo this fneap. 

Mr* Pope has explained ^Jneap \o be a re- 
buke. But Mr. Steevens, not content 
with this, has (beficles referring us to 
Ray's Proverbs) produced no lefs than 
three authorities to prove the fame thing 5 
fVf, what is ,to cheeky but to rebuke ? Sneap 
has, by , lofing a letter, been changed intp 
Jnap. 

■ 
H O S T £ 51 *. 

I hope you will come to fupper. 

Vol. L U Here 
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Here this foq^lifh woman is cajoled by ttw 
kni^t tO'iiiGreaie her debt by pawning htt 
platCj'-^^-^nd this is very eafily accounted 
for> by refolving her behaviour into the 
power of cuftqm< The hoftefs could ftot 

« 

endure the melancholy thoughts of havitig 
her rooms unoccupied by her old gueftSr 
FalftafF and his companions. 

Scfti» IL Prince aiidPoins. 

I will ftcep this letter in facK^ atnl make htm eat k. 

Mr. Steevens quotes the ftory of an ap- 
paritor who was obliged to eat a citation, 
wax and all^ by the famous Robert Greenr 
Modern times can produce nothing like 
this, except the contrivance of a noted 
gamefter>^ who> being determined at all e- 
rents to win a pretty large fbm of money, 
reiblved to deftroy the evkience c^ a card 
dgiainfl him ^ and, calling for two flices o( 
bread and butter, and clapping the ob- 
noxious witnefs between them, he fairly 
j^devoured it> and won the^ame^ 



^ 



i 



UttJkY iV. Sflconii t>art. i^i 

from a go<] to a butl 1 a heavy cJerceiifiop e 

The word hedvy feenis to cdnv^y iid ajjj 
|)o(tte meanings I ihould imagine Shak- 
ipeafe wrote beavenfy dtifc^nCioxij and the 
words which follow fcem to juftify this 
fceidingy-^It 'Was jbl^e^s tafe^ It was ii At^ 
fcent frdm heaiven by Jiipitet' himfelf* 
Fr^i!« a prince to d 'prentice^ a low tfdnsfor^ 
mtidfiy fee'ifls to be cotttrafted With flie for- 
nwr metamm^fFhofis^ 

Scene ill. NorttiumWIattxIpf Lady 

Percy, &c* 

iAoyrsRCY^ 

t^. ihofe^ whd %mH ff ^k l^w and tarAiIti 
Wauld tuht their jcavo piei/sdioBS^ t^ al>iife 
To feem like him. 

This is the gefneraf praftkc of inferior 
ftiindsy to catch at^ andimitatP, tbe.<lefe<^3 
t>i great fpirits, betaufc eafity attained, 
rather thaA emulate theii" nobief tfnd gene-^ 
rous qualifies. Thi!s admirable fpeech of 
Lady Percy, in which fhe endeavours to 

U 2 dilFuade 
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diffuade Northumberland froni joining the 
revolters, by putting him in mind of Hot- 
fpur's fate, concludes with a moft beau- 
tiful pi^ure. 

• r 

Had my fv^eet Harry had but hall^ their numbers, 
. To-day might I, banging on Hotfpur's neck^ 
Have talk'4 of Monmouth's grave ! 

NORTHUMBERI.ANP. 

I will refolve for Scotland. 

Notwithftanding the Earl of Northum^ 
beirland had been pardoned by the king, 
foon after the battle of Shrewibury, his 
reftlefs mind perfifting in a6ts of rebellion, 
he determined to join Archbifhop Scroopc, 
but was prevented by forces fcnt againft 
him, which apprehending he could not 
refift, he fled to Scotland ; -' whence, af- 
ter fome little Hay, he retired to Wales 
with Lord Bafdolph. From Wales they 
marched into Yorkfhire, and raifed an ar- 
my 5 but were oppofed by the king's forces. 
Northumberland was killed in ' the battl^ 
of Bramham-niore, and Lord i^ardolpli . 
died of the wounds he received there. 

SCCM 



.HENRY IV. SeconcI Part.. a^j 

Scene rV. Falftaff and Doll. • 

* r A L s T A r r. 

A tanic cheater, he. 

By a very good note of Mr. Steevens on 
this pafFages in which he quotes Mihil 
Mumchahce, the gan^fters were called 
theitteri^ ^ aiid the dice cbeters. I fuppofe 

theters were falfe dice, which in more 

• ■ 

inodern times are called /fe iioSfvrs. 

PISTOL^ 

Sweei knight/ i kifs thy iicif. ^ 

% ■ 

Keif is' the Scotch word, at this day, for 

fift. 

* F A' L S T A F r.^ \ • 

A rafcally jflaf ci ! to brave mc ! .. , ' . 

^his fcene <prefents us with a new cha- 
Wfter — Piftol \ A coward, Who talks 

*ig ertoiigh to frighten avfray fear. He 

• • • 

^s ' an* excellent ' portrait of the^ fword 
^nd buckler meii^- or br^oes, <>f'<iueen 
S^t/s's days, who were.^ ready to: ihew 
li«tir*ge where no oppo^tion would be 
made.* VThefe were the bullies in lihe 
feoufes of entert«inment of our author's 

U 3 time* 
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timoft Pistol is 9 hfit0^ fi^ere fuvh as Bapdoiph, 
Nym, and Peto, are the underlings. IJ^ 
ieenis to be an obvious pba):a£ter i^ and yet 
jt muft bo ownc4 that po aflor, howeyef 
ivdl inftru^d and jadicious^. has gaine4 
great applaufe 411 the reprisientalJQn of the 
|>urlerqi^ and boi|lerov(s Jbi;mpi|r of Pifr 
|ol finpe it: ws(& play^l by The^philqsCibT 
befp fie ^ifumed a pffi^iar kind of falfe 
fpirit, and uncQrpipo|i bl^ftwng? witl^ 
fuch turgid aflion^^ gnd long unmeafurable 
ilrides, that it w^s impofliblp nqt to l^ugh 
a|: fo extrayagant a figure, with fuch loud 
and grptefque, yocif^r^tiQil? He became fo 
f^ippus fqr his a^iQn \n this p4t't> that he 

jip<|uif^ tl^e na«ie of PMI<>1, ^Jrft as a 
fnarfc rather qfm^h, h^t finally as a tftrc* 

^r#i5l' fey Hi^g^Ftlj, with jfftyerftl qthjBf pe. 
m^dijms who nayolted.^ fx^m th^poX^m^e^ 
>«£ .(Drpfyrlftnc: in i^ss^ f^ ms brpwgl 

IP feprefenf3ed l)y A%>». ^ feft'iof ti^« 
ta^ Topy Altop^ •»«;«. fiffl* Cftiled . Ti 
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Stage Mutineers, in 1734.* The. Cibber 
afted Piftol when young, and Colley Cibi. 
ber, his father, topk «npftt4 pains to in- 
ftrudl him. 

u 4 <;hap- 

* 

T 

♦ The firft fight lines of the prologye to (his for- 
gotten piece have fomethiog in th^m lilce humour : 

Britons attend !— -InfpirM, the poet fings 

Tl)e fail of empires and the hxt of kings t 

Empires, by toe much policy o*^rthrowni 

hoi kings, txpirfW from ^ciog4pn»s— not ftcix o^* 

Hefings no fables, but domeftjcjars, 

Heroip dudgeons, and theatric wars : 

Wars without armies, battles without bloo J, 

For (^as of pasteboard, and for realms of wood. 



f \ 1 » • 
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C H A P T E R XV. 

'^mif^ake ofShakfpeare.^-^Death oJGlendomer.^'^-^ 
^. Shi^QW and Silence^ — Mr.Steevens.^^Proof 
that Faljlaff was oripnally Sir John Old-^ 
cajile. — SirDagonet. — A' fool not Jit to re^ 
prefent one. — ^ Juftice Shallow • — Jobn of 
Ghent and the great Duke of Marlborough^ 
— '^(^Ift^ff' ^nd Shallow. — ^— Ben Jonftm 
the aSlor. — Colley Gibber s art.-^His ad^ 
tnirahle aSiing. — treachery ngt figma^ 
tized. —r JVho frji beheaded prelates a^d 
burned^ heretics, -^-^ Miracles put to flight. 
— Faljiaff*s opinion of the effects of wine. — ? 
Fijh diet, — Falflaff and Hippocrates^ — ^ 
Straboy Diodorus Sifulus, Ariftotky and 
Dr, Falconer. -^- Duke of Clarence, — Cru^ 
fade to yerufalem. — Ki7Jg Henry s cha^ 
raBer.-^ASfors of King Henry and Prince 
of Wales, 



A^ 
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Aft Hi. Scene/ king, &c, 

KINO. 

Though then, Heaven knows, I had no fuch intent. 

SHAKSPEARE forgets that, before 
this interview between Richard and 
Northumberland, Henry had laid claim to* 
the croWn, and was proclaimed king. 



WARWICK 



• 



j* 



■J ■ I i j i i J ■ » ■! ■ ■ I have receivM 
A certain inilance that Glendower i$ dead. 

hjlance for information, Glendower was 
pardoned, at the requeft of Pavid Hoi- 
beck, Efq. by the king ; but, being dri- 
ven to great ftraits, and reduced to wan- 
der from place to place, he perifhed for 
roerewant,^ . , 

Scene n. Shallow, Silence. 

SHALLOW. 

How does your fair daughter ? 



8 IX E N C B, 

Alas ! a black ou^le, ' 



My 



8'" I I .1 I ■■ ■■ . I ti — — — M— —iin.wpip-np^ 



Stowe. 
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My daughter is Co far from bedng fair, as 
you term her, that (he is of a very dark 
comple^on. 

SHALLOW. 

And page toThomfts Mowbray, Duke of Norfdl^, 

In a note, on this paflage, Mr^ R^ bring;? 

ibme ohfervations, from a poem of Jt 

Wcever, and a pamphlet called The Travel* 

Jing Jew, which tend to prove that Shak-» 

ipeare altered the name of Oldcaftle to Fal- 

ftaC Mr, Steeyens, as if the honour of 

61iitk:l^eaf e were mightily concerned in this 

matter, fets hinrielf with great vigour to 

oppo^ thefe proofs, and thinks it very 

grange thftt, becaufe Shakfpeare borrow^4 

a fingle ^kcumftancc frorn the J^ife of the 

jrcal Oldcaftle, and .imparted it to the fifti* 

tious Falftaff, it (houid be inferred that 

the name of the former ihould be ^ cover 

to the vices of tiie lajtt<r. But is it true 

that there ^s but an« gircumftance common 

to both knights ? Th? contrary <:an, with-? 

QUt much dijfSculty, be proved. Th^t 

Sir 
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Sir Jobn Oidcaftle^ before ih^ iiasffllon of 
Uenry V, to the crown^ wm mqck abotti? 
{lis peffi)n, iiay> one of his doai9ftic6» we 
learn from th§ Life of that king, writtei* 
in I^tin by T. Livius. — Erant namfue^ 
per fd temptftisy mliUs duo e^u^ris ordinis^ 
yoannes OJdc^le^ (qui ante cormationan n^ 
gfs (lb if/Qj propter has t^ni^neSy dinnffia 
jiieraty et ab ejtfs famulat^ penit^s alyeBut^) 
it yoimtes ^Sioftf 

' .^Iliat Sir John 01<kaftle had been gnHty 
of niapy ^aiid great irregulaiitks, w« have 
IfCn pwn confcffion, in thgfe words, . rc-r 
corded in Bale's Chronicle of his Lifc» 
^^ And with that he kneeled down on the 
pavement, holding up his hands towards 
heaven., #nd faid, * I Jhrinte f pte Jm-t unf$ 
ihef^ my eternal living Qifd^ ik^t^ in my 
frail youff^y J offended tbe Li^rd moft grien 
^ufiy^ in pride y "wratby . and gluttony^ in c^i 
vetoufnefs and lechery ;. many men itave I fmf 
4n mine ^^r, find done imny ot^er hrriU^ 

Oldcaftle 



f Confc$i, 
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' Otdcdfftle was -extremely hateful to the 
clergy -on many accaimts : riot content 
with ccrifuririg tlfe Sofilrine, they preached, 
with miboanded freedom, he endeavoured 
to prove that they were become an older 
of men totally unneceiTaryK' and a burdeit 
ixy the: ffcate; By reproaclj^ittg. .them with 
their grajidicur and magnificencei he plain* 
ly manifeited that he would greatly Icffet^^ 
if not entirely deprive, theni /of v tiicir\ re^ 
TQin^sr. His ieenis id h^vc hadi afc.I^, 
falll W/ TJ^h: Jjfal ^s knowledge. When 
J5iiipim()^d before the heads pf the churdh, 
h?; treated , them with an afpcrity of lanf 
^n^fi?: which np bipdy of men vvowld-.to- 

He t6l*'vthetti at his trialj ' ^Thki tbeynt^ 
Vfr followed Cbriji Jnce the venom was Jbed 
in tbe cburch* When the archbifhop of 
Canterbury aflced hkri what ha n>eaht by 
that venom. Re replied, ^ ToUr foffeffioni 
imd lordJhips:\ he went on to. fay' "That 
Cbriji was poor and forgave^ ^e pope is 
ficb^and a cruel manjlayer, Rome is tbe very 
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neft cf Afitichrifi^^ and qf that nefi ;fyf«B^_^ 
^^ dtfdples s jof <uobom^ prelates, priejh; a^ 
monks y Are the bodj^ and tbefe Jhawn frkn 
the taily wbtcb' cover bis moftfikby'purt.^ 
. Can we ctoabt tljat: the; clergy, \fr^ 
embrace every oppprtpmty . to ;€noou^ 
rage fuch^ reprefcatation^, of Oldcaftfe^ 
charadcr as would, tend to make him aa 
obje6l of fcom and ridicule ?. I am con- 
vinced that Oldc^ftlc was made thegack-r 
pudilipg in .all the - common interlxi4es of 
public exhibition* He was a liar, a.glut- 
ton, a profane fwearer, and a coward ; in 
Ihort, any thing that might render him 
odious to the common people. 
/ That ShafcTpeare, found him Juch; ^.t if 
reafonable to imagine, and that he, adopted 
the name of Oldcaftle in his firfl: Iketch of 
the fcenes of licencious gaiety betwcea 
thie prince of Waks ?ind.tl}e fat kni^t. : 
^W^ien.ihe.Rjefprmation wps eftablifhe^j^ 
in the reign^ of. Qijeea Elizabeth, the Pro-* 
teftants claimed Oldcaftle as a proto-mar- 
tyr in their caufe.^ confequently, all re- 
^ J * prefentations 
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|>rdfentatiom oC him ixk a fodicitAis Kgffl 

Oft the ftage became offcnfive to ferioud 
people : and hence we may conclude/ that^ 
though Shakfpeare had inaEdvertently beeri 
Ibrprifed into the uie of Oldcaftle'^ name^ 
he (bon relinqui(hed it, by giving one le^ 
ftfl^dve to hh favourite c^ara^tea:. 

M O U L D Y« 

You (hall have forty, fir. 

You fhall have an equal fom to what Bull-* 
calf has offered j four Harry^ ten (hiflingd, 
or forty (hillings • 

FALStAFF, 

For yott) Mouldy^ (lay at home fill you afe paft TeN 

tice» 

This is the fecond time ?if Jofen has miP 
tifcd the king's prefs-money damnably y as 
he terms it. Modem thnes will fumiffi 
ftiaiiy inftanccs of fuccefefiri imitafors of 
Jack Ealftaff ; of men who havcy as fhamc- 
fully and with equal imptmity^ robbed the 
kkig and the people of their tnoncy* 

SHALLOW. 

I wa$ tktn Sir Dagontt in the play. 



r 



I believe Sir Arthur Addlp, in the cooMdy 
of Sir Solomon Single^ was tikea fjtom Sic 
Dagoni^ 

I do not Entirely agree with Mr. Maldne; 
that Shallow'^ ading Sir Dagcmet wfts M 
proof of his folly ; for he that perfmnM 

the fool tveli is not a fooL 

... • . 

yXtSTAFF. ^ 

He beat his own name. 

John of Ghent, of Gaunt, wjas fo namel 
from Ghent^ the place of his birth. But 
Ghent is pronounced as the French wordl 
gans, gloves. To this pun, I think, Fal- 
ftaff alludes, and not to Shallow's being 
gaunt or lean. The truffin^ him and his 
whole apparel into an elUjkin feems to fa- 
vour my conjefture. This fort of quibble 
was applied to the great Dnke of Mai*U 
borough J who, at the clofe of the cam«<- 
paign in 1 709, and on the eve of winter, 
having befieged and taken the &me city of 
Ghent, the news -writers quaintly £aid^ 
his Grace declared he could not at that 
time of the year crols the water without 

Ghent^ 
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Ghent i or glwes^ to* k^ hirfl warm. -** 
Vide Annals of Sl^een Anne. 

In this fcene Shakfpeare exerts his power 
to* fiipport an equal comic vein with his 
dialogue in th6 firft part of this hifloiy. 
It cannot be denied that, however rich the 
humour is in the former play, he fhews^ 
little or no inferiority in this. Falllaflf 
and Shallow form an admirable contraft : 
the barrennefs of the country-fquire fets 
off the fecundity of the knight. They are 
both egregious liars 5 and, though Fal- 
ftaffs inventions are more fruitful in mat- 
ter and brighter in fancy, the lies of Shal- 
low, though of a colder complexion, en- 
tertain from their chara6teriftic forma-* 
tion. 

That Kempe a£led Shallow originally, the 
diligence of Mr. Malone, I think, has proved. 
I do not fee any authority to fuppofe that 
the fecond part of Henry IV. was revived, 
immediately after the Reftoration, nor till 
about the middle or latter end of Queen 

Anne's 
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Anne's reigOi when Dogget perforiated 
Shallow. 

When John Rich, Efq. opened his thea-* 
trc in Lincoln's-inn-ficlds, in 17 15, Booth, 
Wilks, and Gibber, the managers of 
Drury-lane, folicitous to retain in their 
fervice comedians of merit, paid a parti- 
cular refpeft to B. Johnfon the a6lor, and 

gave him, befides an addition to his in- 

^ ■ ... 

come, fuch parts of Dogget (who had ta* 
ken Iris leave of them) as were of moft 
confeqtience and beft adapted to his man- 
ijier. Amongft the reft was the part of 
Juftice Shallow. But CoUey Gibber took 
fuch a fancy to the merry, ignorant, and 
foolifti, old rake, that, upon Jonfon's fud- 
den illnefs, he made himfelf mafler of the 
part, and performed it fo much to the 
fatisfadlion of the public, that he retained 
it as long as he remained upon the ftage. 
Gibber, in his Apology, whether from 
real or affedled modefty, alledges that he 
was, in moft of his charafters, no more 
than a clofe imitator of all fuch players as 
Vou I. X had 
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had formerly reprefented them* This was 
the cafe in. his Fondlewife; in which he 
copied fo exa6lly the tone of voice^ man- 
ner, and drefs, of Dogget, that the au- 
dience, he fays, at firft believed him to be 
that celebrated comedian. 

Whether he was a copy or an original in 
Shallow, it is certain that no audience was 
ever more fixed in deep attention, at his 
firft appearance, or more fliaken with 
laughter in the progrefs of the fcene, than at 
Colley Gibber's exhibition of this ridiculous 
juftice of peace. Some years after he had 
left the ftage, he afted Shallow for his 
fon's benefit. I believe in 1737, when 
Quin was the Falftaff, and Milward the 
king. Whether it was owing to the plea- 
furt the fpe6lators felt on feeing their old 
friend return to them again, though for that 
night onlyy after an abfence of fome years, 
I know not ; but, furely, no aflor or au- 
dience were better pleafed *with each other. 
His manner was fo perfectly fimpie, bis 
look fo vacant, when he queftioned his 
^ Coufm 
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Coufirt Siletice Jibout the price of ewes, 
and lamented, in the fame breathi with 
fiUy fufprife, the death of Old Double, 
that it will be impoflible for iriy furviving 
ipe^Slatoi" not to fmile at the reidembr^c^ 
of it. The want of ideas occaiions Shal-« 
low to repeat aim oft every thirtg hcf iayS. 
Gibber's transition from diking the fSrice of 
bullocks^ to trite, but grdve^ refleftions 
on mortality, was fo tiatufal, and ^ttenf 
ded with fuch an unmeaning roll of his 
fmall pigs-eyes, accompanied with an imf* 
portant utterance of tick) tick! tick I rtot 
much louder than the balance of a watch's 
pendulum, that I queftiott if any aftor 
was ever fuperior in the conception or 
expreffion of fuch foleron infignificancy^ 
Jonfon, a year or two after Cibber had 
left the ftage, and, when he was between 
feventy and eighty, undertook the part of 
Shallow ; and thotigh the old hound had loft 
almoft all his teeth, he was ftill fo ftaunchy 
that he feized his game and held it faft. 

X 3 It 
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It is true that, however chafte he was 
in his cdlotiring and corredt in his draw- 
ing, he wanted the high finifliing and 
warm tints of Colley Gibber ; yet his 
afting was ftich as we may defpair to fee 
excelled, if eqtmllcd : for, though that ex- 
celfent comcdia:n> Mr. Yates, has often given 
gife^t plea'furein Shallow, I cannot think 
that he is fo abfolutety j uft^ in the delinea- 
tion of the part, as Ben Jonfon* Mr. 
Pkribns has, of late years, played Shallow 
wtth tha^t happy rriirth and glee which Is 
fttrfe to captivate an audience : for who can 
be grave when Parfons either looks or fpeaks? 
Whether Jonfon confidered his being 
deprived of Shallow, for almoft twenty 
years, as a' manager^'s tricky or difhoneft 
manoeuvre of Colley Gibber, is not known; 
but the old man never fpoke of him with 
any complacency. 

AdllV. Scene, Archbifhop of 

York, &c.' 
The interview of the infurgents, and the 
Earl of Weftmoreland and Duke of Lan- 

cafter, 
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cafter, with their armies in fight, was ne- 
ver rcprefented with any warm . tokens of 
approbation from the auditors, who always 
difmifled it with indifference 5 and, indeed, 
it appeared generally dull and unintereft- 

ing ; but, whether this was owing to de- 

♦ , 

ficiency in the a^Ving, or the frittering of 
the fcene by the prompter, or any other 
caufe, it is. not eafy to be' decided. Per- 
haps we may with juftice attribute the 
cold behaviour of the fpeclators to the 
fcene itfelf, which, however fkilfully writ- 
ten, is not calculated to excite the paflions 
or to raife applaufe. 

LANCASTER. 

^ Some guard thefe traitors, to the block of death. 

This mafterpiece of infamous treachery 
and breach of compaft, as related by our 
poet, is taken pretty exactly from Hol- 
Ungftj^d and Stowe^ though it is different- 
ly i^elated by Hall, who makes the account 
much more honpurahle/.to the royalifts. 
He fays the apprehending the bifhop and 
his confederates waa an aftion of furprife. 
However, all later hlftoriaris copy thctwo' 

X 3 firft 
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firft Chroniclep^ and, what is very furpri* 
fingt this perfidious breach of faith paffes 
without f fpftjre of any writer from Hoi** 
lip^fhead to Hume* Our author is fure* 
ly to hlsme for not n^grkjng this tranfac^ 
tipn with a proper ftigma : he might have 
done it in very forcible terms from th? 
mouth of the arehbiftiop Qf York or Lor4 
Mowbray, who ftrenqqufly oppofed th? 
proffered treaty, 

The archbifhop of York, fays Hall, re« 
quefted the executioner, when at the block, 
to cut off his head with five ftrokes, in re* 
membrance of the five wounds of Chrifl, 
In ponfequence pf this, it was reported, 
that, when the king fat at dintier, he re-r 
eeived five flrokes by an invifible hand, 
an4 was inflantly fei?!ed with a leprofy ; 
but thi'S, fays Hall, in great wrath, was ^ 
manifeft lie, However, the fuperftitiovis 
pepple believed the afchbifhop wa& a faint, 
and many .miracles, like thofe qf Abb6 
pafls, wiere wrought at his grave, tiil 
HeUry , ; by his authority, frightened away 
tibepeopl? ^nd th^ miracles at the fame time, 

- gcroopQ 
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Scroope was the firft bifhop in England 
tittit fuiFered death for trcafon or any other 
ciinve ; Henry was the firft of our^ kings 
who burned heretics and beheaded prelates, ^ 

Scene IIL 

FALSTAFF^ 

A fn^ cannot make him laugh : but (hat's no mar- 
vel ; he drinks no wine. Thin drinks do (o over -cool 
the bloody and making many fifli-meals, that they fall 
into a kind of male green- Tick nefs ; and, vi^hea they 
marry, they get wenches. 

What Shakfpeare fays liidicroufly of thin 
potations, or water-drinking, is confirmed 
by no lefs authority than that of Hippo- 
crates himfelf, in his Treatife on Diet, 
lib. I . feft. 20. It has likewife been proved, 
that; in the Eaft-Indies, where they drink 
no wine, the nutnber of the women ex- 
ceeds that of the men confiderably. 

As to fifti-diet, the common opinion is 
againft Falftaff; for it is by many fuppo- 
fed to be of a prolific nature. This was 
hinted by Arbuthnot in his Treatife on 
Diet, and fuggefted by Montefquieu in his 
Spirit of Laws. Haller and Dr. Reynold 

X 4 Fofter 
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Fofter are of a different opinion. How- 
ever, as far a^ filence on the fubjeft may 
be allowed to fpeak for ths jolly kdghfs 
opinion, the ancient hiftorians are on his 
fide : for neither Strabo^ Diodorus Sicu^ 
lus, nor Arrian,* (all of whom h^ve dcr 
fcribed feveral nations living on fifti^diet,) 
have mentioned this quality belonging to 
it, pr obferved that fueh countries were 
more than commonly populous. There is 
another quality charged upon fifti, which 
h ftill m pro remarkable. Whether the au^ 
thoritjr of Dipdorus Siculus be fo weighty 
as to gain any credit, I muft leave to the 
yeader : but he declares that conftant ear 
ters of fifh are endued with a remarka- 
ble apathy, or infenfibility, not only to the 
fentiments of the mind, but alfo to fome 
of the natural appetites, 

J E M. ( ' 

Skill in the weapon is nothing without fa^fc. A goocj 
fherris fack hath a twofold operation in it : it afcends 
me into the brain, and dries me all the foofilh and dull 

vapours, ' ' 

' :i ::i \Vith 

» ' * Falconer on iblid food. 



i 
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With FalftafF; wine is the promoter of 
courage and every good quality of the 
mind. 

Athenscus, fays Dr, Falconer, makes 
an obfervation fitailar to. this. It is true ; 
and I could quote many Greek verfes to 
prove it : , but jthe . do6lor knows there 
arc fo many precepts from various poets, 
jpd other writers, quoted by the fame au* 
thor, againft the immoderate ufe of 
wine, that Falftaff 's followers would lofe 
more than they got by the authority pf 
Athenaeus. After this long note on fi(h 
find wine, I hope the reader will pardon 
a quotation from Ariftotle's Problems; 
in which that philofopher giv^s ^n ac- 
curate defcription of the progrefs of 
win^, and • the effefts of its immoderate 
ufe. . .- 

* When-ia fober, .moderate, laiid.fitei* 
man drinks wine, in a quaatiiy 'Ji6pi!e) Tifae-I 
ral than ordinary, it has^theidfc^ df xhe- 
rifhing and roufing his fpirits and geqius,' 
and rendering him mpre conimomcative 1 

if 
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if t*en ffill more fredy, he becoflAes tsAktL" 
tive> eloquent/ aw<l tonfidem of his abi- 
lities : if taken in ftill larger quantities, it 
renders him bold and daring, and defirous 
to exert himfeif in ftclkm :* if he perfift in 
a more ' pleiitiful dofc, it makes hifti pe- 
tulant and (iontumeiious. The next ftep 
renders him rtiad and outrageous, Shoukl 
he proceed ftill farther, he becomes ftupid 
and fenfelefs/ Ariftot. Probl. fe6t. 30. 

Scene rV. King, Warwick, Clarence, 

Glofter. 

KINO. 

* 

< 

Nothing but Well to (hee, Tht)irias.of Clarence. 

The king's reecunmending to the Duke of 
Clarence a particular obfervance of his bro- 
^tef the Prialce 'of Walesi and afluring 
]^£m of tbe prince's ofkRion for him, is 
grounded upon a. conVerfation between the 
king: and prihcc, rcc6rdcd by Stowe; in 
wlucb tbp former puts the latter on his 
V. guard 
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2;itard againft the machinations of CIa« 
rence* The ufe which Shakfpeare makes 
of this hiftorical incident every reader will 
^ and approve. 

I D £ M. 

Towards fronting peril and oppoiM decay. 

That is, to defperate adventures and af» 
fared deflru^lion. 

CLARENCE. 

The river bath thrice flow'd ; no ebb between ! 

The fhort reign of this king was figna- 
lized by many fad difafters. Befides this 
extraordinary flow of the flood, which 
Mr. Stevens authenticates, a moft dc-^ 
ftruftiye plague depopulated the whole 
kingdom, In London no lefs than thirty 
thoufand wer? deftroyed by it j and the 
king, endeavouring to retire by water to 
Eflex, very narrowly efcaped being takea 
by fome armed veffels from France. 

The much-admired interview, between 
the King and the Prince of Wales, owes 
jts beauty principally to fituation and cha-, 

ra^crt 
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mftcrl J The takmg away the crown by 
the prince produces a moft pathetic dia- 
logue 'y fitch perhaps as no wjiter, except 
Shakfpeare, could draw from fo flender an 
incident. Where, the heart fpeaks, no or- 
nament of words is njeceflary : the more 
plaiii andfimple the di6ti6n,:the moreaf- 
fedling it will be. Such is the fcenc, though 
ftill more interefting, between Queen Ka- 
tharine and Griffith, in the fourth aft of 
Henry VIIL wher^ thaf princefs takes 
leave of the world, with a noble grandeur 
of mind, in expreffions the moft feeling, 
and at the fame time the mpft familiar and 
imadorned* 

The great expiation of fin, in the days 
of Henry, was efteemed to be a crufade to 
the Holy Land > and, tho^igh I once ima- 
gined he was not fmcere in his intention 
of undertaking the expeditiqn, yet I know 
pot whether motives religious and political 
might riot have eo-operated to urge him to 
it. He certainly made great ' prepara- 
tions for it, and it is as certain that 

his 
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his fon^ Henry V. as a proof of his» pU 
ety, on his death-bed declared, that if 
he had recovered from his illnefs. If. 
was his firm refolutipn to refcue, if poC- 
fible, the Holy Land from the infidels. 
This paflion of delivering the Holy Se- 
pulchre was So predominant for a long 
time, that the Countefs of Richmond, mo- 
ther of Henry VH. declared, if the Chrii^ 
tian princes would undertake a crufade, 
Ihe would herfelf turn laundrefs and walh 
their linen for them. 

If it were poflible that any thing, could 
reconcile us to an ufurper and the mur- 
derer of his fovereign, it miift be the deep 
remorfe and fincere . compundlion which 
the offender feels for crimes fo atrocious. 
Had Henry been the next heir to the 
crown, his wickednefs would not have 
been lefs ; but the people would not have 
fufFered from infurre6i:ions in favour of Ro- 
ger Mortimer, the rightful fucceflbr by- 
birth. This circumftance rendered his 
whole reign one continued fcene of tumult^ 

battle. 
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1>attte) ind bloodfhed • and involved his 
pofterity and the kingdom in the longeft 
and moft fanguinary war that ever afflifted 
a nation • However he may have been 
cried up by the clergy for his piety in per- 
fecuting the followers of WicklifFe, and be- 
ing the firft king of England who burned 
heretics, it is well known that he and his 
father John of Gaunt, (who were the great 
patrons of Wicliffcj) when they underftood 
that the clergy poflefled almoff half the reve- 
nues of the kingdom, declared that they 
would tlip their wirtgs ; or ufed words to that 
purpofe. But the king flood in need of the 
clergy as much as they did of him. Henry's 
conftant jealoufy andfearof lofing the crown 
may be forgiven ; for that was a juft part 
of his punifliment for feiling it : but hi^ 
cruelty, in fhedding torrents of blood to 
maintain the crown, can only be juftified 
by the tyrant's, law, neceffity ; a neceffity 
which he had impofed on himfelf. 

Almoft all the aflors, who have for 
more than thcle laft fifty years reprefented 

this 
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this pathetic firene of the king and his &ay 
have been fortunate in engaging the at^ 
tendon and raifing the affe6lians of their 
auditors. Booth,, who played the kiag^ 
and Wilkes, \yho afted the prince, were 
highly accomptifhed, and undeirflocxi dig^ 
nity and grace of a£lion and dep wtmemt^ 
with all the tender paffiocis of the hearty 
m a fuperior degree. The dder Mills, ia 
the king, and hia fon, an imitator q£ 
Wilks*s manner, in the prince, followed 
aimoft inHTiediately thcfe-confiuiimate ac- 
tors ; and though they were by no meai» 
equal to them, were above mediocrity, c- 
fpecially the father in Henry, which hap- 
. pened to be the laft part this worthy man 
appeared in. He was taken ill a few days 
after he had a<5led it, and died, I believe, 
in November, 1736. His name was an- 
nounced in the bills for Macbeth, but 
Quin was obliged to fupply his place* f 
faw him hurrying to the playhoufe betv^'een 
five and fix in the ev^ening. Mihvard, the 
fucceflor of Mills in Henry, was, in pa^ 

thos. 
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thos, greatly hrs fuperi(>r. His countenance 
was finely expreffi ve of grief , and the plaintivef 
tones of his voice were admirably adapted to 
the languor of a dying perfon> and to the 
^ech of an offended yet affeftionate parent/ 
Garrick's figure did not aflift him in the 
perfbnating of this charafter, but the 
forcible expreffion of his countenance and 
bis eriergy of utterance made ample amends 
for defe6l of perfon. To dcfcribe the an- 
guifh, iftixed with terror, which he feemed 
to feel when he caft up his eyes to hea- 
ven, and pronounced thefe words, 

How I came by the crown, O God, forgive me ! 

would call for the pencil of a Raphael or 
a Reynolds. 

Though Garrick, fiom a mean jealoufy/ 
a paflion which conflantly preyed on his 
naind, denied to Powel the merit of un- 
derftanding the pathos of this celebrated 
fcency the audience thought far other- 
wife, and, by their tears and applaufe, jiif- 
tified the aftion of that very pleafing tra- 
gediaiK 

in 




ME^tRY IV. Second 

In the laft lingering ftage of life, when 
Worn by complicated diftemper, and toi*- 
tnented with dfflifting painS of the gout, 
the iick and emaciated Barry undertook to 
reprefent the dying fcenes of Henry- In 
perfon, if we confult hiftoryj he was bet- 
ter adapted to the part thin any of his 
predeceiibrs ; for almoil all the princes of 
the Plantageiiet line were remarkable for* 
procerity : but that was but a trifling re-* 
quifite in this great a£tor. The fatherly 
repioofs and eafneft admcuitions, from 
the confequence imparted by Barry's plea^ 
fing manner, as well as noble Egtrre^ 
acquired authority and importance* His 
feelings were^ perhaps, heightened by 
the anxiety of bis mind in the declining: 
ftate of his health, and the frequent pains: 
of his ci uel diftemper* From his fetting 
fun, which emitted a warm though glim-^ 
mering ray, fpeftators might form a judge-/ 
Client what Barry had been in his meridian 
glory. 

Vol. I. Y CHAP- 
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:CH AFTER XVI. 

KetrvfpeS} on Lotvitty and federal other come- 
dians ^ tvbo lived during the civil war. 

BEFORE I take my leave of Henry IV. 
^ I cannot forbear refle6ling, with 
fome concern, upon the fate of honeft 
Jack FalftafF ; I mean John Lowin, the 
original a£tor of this inimitable charafter ; 
and his conftant friend and fellow-labourer, 
Jofeph Taylor, the firft aftor of Hamlet. 
When .the civil wars fhut the doors of 
the.theatres, many of the comedians, who 
had youth, fpirit, and vigour of body, 
took up arms in the defence of their royal 
mailer. When they could no longer ferve 
him by the profeffion of acting, they boldly 
vindicated his caufe in the field. Thofc, 
who were too far advanced in age to give 
martial proofs of their attachment to roy- 
alty, were reduced to the alternative of 
ftarving or engaging in fome employment 

to 
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to fupport their wants. I^owin and Tay-- 
lor were, in. the fatal sera of our civil dif- 
fenfions, got beyond their grand climac- 
teric : for Taylor had a6ted Hamlet al- 
moft forty- five years before that time, and 
Lowin had, for at leaft forty- two years, 
delighted the public in FalftafF. 

The fanatical zeal of the Nonconformifts 
could bear no exhibitions or fhows but 
their own : all ftage-plays thefe religionifts 
looked upon as profane j and devoted the 
aftors, whom they denominated the chil- 
dren of Satan, to perdition. That tedious 
writer, 'William Prynne, in his Hiftrio- 
maftix, had, with as much folly as bru- 
tality, involved the king and queen in 
the guilt of encouraging, by their prefence, 
the Satanical diverfions of the theatre. To 
read and amufe himfelf with the writings of 
Shakfpeare, the great Milton moft fhame- 
fully charged upon Charles as a crime ; 
though Milton himfelf was a profefled ad- 
mirer of our great bard. Such is the ma- 
lignant fpirit of party ! and fo little able 

Y 2 are 
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are the nobkft minds to refill its influ- 
ence! 

During the firft years of the nnftatural 
conteft between the king and parliament,, 
the players were not unwelcome guefts to 
thofe towns and cities which efpoufed the 
royal caufe : but, in London, where bi- 
gotry and oppofition to the king were tri- 
umphant^ they experienced nothing but 
perfecution. A few of the nobility, in- 
deed, who loved the amufements. of the 
ftage, encouraged the players to a6t in their 
houfes privately : but the watchful eye of 
furious zealots prevented all public exhi- 
bitions ; except, as the author of Hiftoria 
Hiftrionica afferts^ now and then fuch as 
were given with great caution and privacy. 
Some time before the beheading of the un- 
happy Charles, a company of comedians 
was formed out of the wreck of feveral, 
who played at the Cockpit three or four 
times : but, while they were afting Fletch- 
er's Bloody Brother, the foldiers, rufliing 
in, put an end to the play, and carried 

the- 
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the a£tors to Hatton-houfe, at that time a 
fort of prifon for royal delinquents.; where 
they were confined two or three days, and, 
after being ftripped of their ftage-apparel, 
were difcharged. In this tragedy, Lowin 
afted Aubrey, and Taylor Rollo. 

The governing powers, however they 
might exert themfelves to fupprefs ftage- 
plays by violence, did not, by any formal 
ad of ft ate, prohibit their reprefentation 
till 0(5lober, 1647, and the February fol- 
lowing ; when the Long Parliament iflued 
two ordinances, by which all ftage-plays 
and interludes were abfolutely forbidden, 
under very feverc penalties. 

Much about this time, as far as I can 
coUedl from the little that has been 
handed down to us of thefe eminent 
nien, Lowin kept the Three Pigeons at 
Brentford, where he was attended by Jo- 
feph Taylor ; but, whether as friend, af- 
fiftant, or partner, cannot be determined. 
Here they lingered out an uncomfortable 
CKiftence, with fcarce any other means of 

Y 3 fupport 
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fupport than thofe which they obtaine4 
from the friends of royalty and the old 
lovers of the drama, who now and then 
paid them, a vifit, and left them marks of 
their bounty. Upon thiefe occafions Lowiu 
and Taylor gave their vifitors a tafte of 
their quality. The firfl roufed up the 
fpirit and humour of Falftaff. Again the 
fat old rogue fwore that he knew the prince 
and Poins as well as he that made them. 
Hamlet, too, raifed the viiionary terrors 
of the Ghoft, and filled his feleft Auditors 
with terror and amazement ! To enter- 
tain their guefts, we mufl fuppofe they 
afTumed various peribnages, and alter- 
nately excited merriment and grief. How 
often were thefe boneft fellows furprifed 
into a belief of the good news that the 
king and parliament had come to a treaty ! 
that peace would be reftored, and the king 
return to his capital in triumph ! Hovr 
would their countenances, then be lighted up 
with joy, the glafs cheerfully circulate, 

mi 
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and the meeting be dlfmiffed with jR^^ itng 
Jhall enjoy his omen again ! 

Their honcft friend and aflbciate, Goff, 
the aftor of womens parts at Black-friers 
and the Globe, was the ufual jackall to 
fummon the fcattered comedians together, 
that they might exhibit at Holland-houfe, 
or fome nobleman's feat, within a few 
miles of the capital.* The want of fine 
clothes, and the proper ornaments of a the- 
atre, was excufed by their noble employers j 
for the perfeverance of their furious per- 
fecutors, and the violence and rapacity of 
the foldiers, had rendered it hazardous to 
v^ear any coftly garmerjts. Painted cloth 
ferved as a good fubftitute to rich habits 
and royal trains. 

In thefe diftra6led times what beca^me 
of thofe comedians who had reprefented 
queens, priiKefles, and other females, in 
Shakfpeare's, Ben Jonfon's, Beaumont ^nd 
Fletcher's, and Maffinger's, plays, at this 

Y 4 diftance 

* Hiftoria Hiflrionica. 
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diftance of time cannot be learned} 
' for no hiftorical trace of them is to be 
found. The two moft celebrated of 
thefe performers, were John Thomfon 
and John Hunnieman. The lafl: was the 
aiithor of a play, with the name of \*hich 
I (hould be glad to enricH the dramatic c^'^ 
talogue, but I cannot learn whether it was 
a tragedy, a comedy, or a mixture of 
both. From * copy pf verfes, to the au^ 
thor, by Sir Afton CpcHaine, we are in- 
formed that this dramatic piece was much 
approved by the public ; ^s Sir Afton's e-r 
piftle contains the only information of 
JIunnieman's authorfhip, I (hall tranfcribe 
it as a theatrical curipfity ; 

To Mr. John Hunnieman. 

On, hopeful youth, ^j\d let thy happy ftrajq 
Hedecm the glory of the ftage ?gain ; 
Lcffen the lofs of Shakfpeare's death, by thy 
Siiccefsful pen and fortunate phantafy, 
^ He ^id }\0i oply wpte but ad, and fo 
Thou doft not only sl&, bjit writeft too, 
petween yoi| there no difference appears, 
' J3v( Vfli^t ma^ be ipad^ up with eaual years* 

This 
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ThJs is my ftiffrage, and I fcorn my pen 
Should crown the heads of undeferving men. 

Great mufl: have been the lofs of this 
play to the public, if Hunnieman was a rival 
of Shakfpeare, as is fuggefted by Sir Afton* 

Of all the players, mentioned in any nar- 
rative relative to the Englifli* ftage, Eylae- 
ard Swanfton, the fucceffor of Burbage in 
the character of Orhello, was the only one 
who profefled himfelf a Prcfbytcrian, and 
an avowed friend of the parliament, in op* 
pofition to the royal caufe. I will not go 
fo far as Charles II. who told a nobleman 
that Prefbyterianifiii was a religion not Jit for 
a gentleman I but I much doubt whether 
Svvanfton's zeal did not abridge his cha- 
rity. — — A convert is often a narrow- 
minded bigot, and poor Lowin, Taylor, 
and the reft of his old friends, could not 
expe6l, from one of Calamy's congrega- 
tion, any kind retrofpe6l of friendftiip.* 

But 



* The author of Hiftoria Hiftrionica fays, Swan^ 
fioii took up the trade of a jeweller, I fhould ima< 
gine that he had been originally bred one, and left jewels 
Jing for the ftage. 
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Bat the only man, who triumphed over 
the wild fanaticifm and cruel hypocrify of 
the times, was that excellent comedian 
Robert Cox, whofe name I do not fee in 
any of the old lifts of aftors* 

When all the theatres were (ilenccd, Cox 
employed himfelf in compofing fmall in^- 
tertades, called drolls ^ like fuch as wece^ 
formerly afted at Bartholomew and South- 
wark fair5% The moft ferious of thefe pie« 
ces, fuch as Afleon and Diana, and Oei- 
nor^e, had a dafh of the comic in them, 
though, for the moft pai't» they were far- 
ces of one a6t, with finging and dancing \ 
as Hoi^binol, Singing Simpfon^ and Simple- 
ten the Umitb.^ By tli,e connivance of the 
ftate Cerberus's, to whom this adroit fel- 
low flily gave an opiate or fop of aurum 
falpabiky he contrived to get his pieces 
aSed to full houfes at the Red Bull The- 
atre, under the colour of rope-dancing. 
Cojc a£led the principal parts himfelf, and 
with fuch life, fpirit, and nature, that he 

reftored 
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reftored to the people the Icmg-forgottencuf-P 
torn of widening their jaws into rilibilityj 
for, to laugh, m thofe days of hyprocrify, was 
a mortal fin. When he played young Sim«p 
pleton the Smith at a country fair, he fo de^ 
Jightedtbe noted mafter of a forge, in thofe 
parts, th?t he very gravely offered to take hioj 
for his JGurnpyman, and to »llow him 
twelvepence per week more than th^ reft. 
" I would accept your proffer with all my 
heart, (faid Cox,) 6ut you I fee have agoed 
Jhop of my own.'^ 

This comedian travelled all over the 
kingdom With his company, v^ich con^ 
lifted, L think, of himfelf, a man, and a 
boy. The univerfities themfelves opened 
their arms to entertain this mafterof mer- 
riment. When he went to Stourbridge Fair, 
Cox did not forget to renew his acquaint- 
tance with the heads of houfes*^ At Ox- 
ford he fo far got into the good graces of 
a poetical butler, that he was pleafed to 
oblige him with a prologue, that he might 
appear in form, as he had formerly feen 

the 
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the members of a college, when they a£ted 
a play at Chriftmas.* 

By purfuing this method of itinerant ex- 
hibition, and by never flaying long at a 
place, this comedian acquired coniidera- 
ble fums of money, and I have not the leaft 
doubt that he fhared a good part of his 
profits with his did fiiperannuated friends 
at Brentford. The players are, of all peo- 
pie, the mofl alive to the feelings of hu* 
majiity, and the readieft to relieve one a- 
nothers wants. Let us confider Cox as 
the good Samaritan, who poured balm in- 
to the wounds of poor Lowin and Tay- 
lor, and fometimes cheered their hearts in 
the midffc of thdr diftreffes. Thefe, 
indeed, were greatly increafed after the be^ 
heading of the king and the extirpation <rf 
-monarchy. The players, however, tranf- 
ferred their allegiance to the fon of their 
unhappy fovereign, and, amongft their 
friends and well-wifliers, drank a health, 
we may reafonably believie, to their king 

s 

'over the water. A toafl that might be 

given 

* Langbaiu^. 
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given at that time with propriety as well as 
loyalty* 

in 1647, Shirley publiflied the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, I believe, with a 
view chiefly to relieve the wants of the fur- 
viving a6lors, who had diftinguifhed them- 
felves in the principal chara6lers of thefe 
writers. The names of Jofeph Taylor, 
John Lowin, Theophilus Bird, Robert 
Benfield, Stephen Hammerton,* Thomas 
Pollard,-f and Richard Robinfon, are fub- 
fcribed to a dedication prefented to the 
Earl of Pembroke, the patron of drama- 
tic poetry. 

' In 1652, Taylor arid Lowin, being arri- 
ved to a very great age, and in very indi- 
gent circumftances, piibliflied Fletcher's 
comedy of the Wild-Goofe Chafe for their 
mutual advantage : it was ufhered into the 

; world 

- — ■ — ' — - — ' ^ 

* ThU player w^5 fiffta famous reprcfentcj of wo- 
mchs cbaratfiers, and, afterwards, as mucb^ celebrated 
for a graceful adtor of mens parts. 

t Pollard was more fortunate than the reft of his af- 
fociatcs, having a fortune of his own, he retired into the 
country, and lived with his xelations. 
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world with an advert ifement, in which 
theymodeftly intimated their wants, and 
called upon the benevolence of all who had 
a tafte for the drama. 

I (hould not forget that Jofeph Taylor 
was the friend of Philip Maffinger; that 
he infcribed to him a copy of veffes on the 
fuccefs of his Roman A6lor, in which tra- 
gedy Taylor performed the principal part. 

My very learned and kind friend, the 
Reverend Mr. Bowie, of Idmifton, has in- 
formed me that he has read a copy of ver- 
fes of Shakerly Marmion, author of the 
Antiquary and feveral other dramatic pie- 
ces, to Jofeph Taylor, upon his prefent- 
ihent of The Faithful Shepherdefs, in 
which he ftyles him his worthy friend. 

The exa6l time, when Taylor and Lowin 
died, cannot be traced j but, it is certain, 
they paid the debt to nature fome few 
years before the Reftoration. Lowin died 
at Brentford, and Taylor at Richmond. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

King Henry VI IL 

Reafons why this play was written in tJje rAgn 
of ^leen Elizabeth. — King Jameses iiJUht 
to the family of ^udor accowited for^-^His 
love of poetry and regard for Shakfpenre. 

— T!he author* s dijjiculty in ' drmjoing a 
portrait of Henry VIII . — Merit cf the 
play. — ^he prologue and its author. — In- 
terview of two kings in the vale of AtJi^. . 

— Buckingham and Wolfey. — Pajfages ex^ 
plained. ^-^enerofity of the French king.-—^ 
Somerfet's contempt of the French. — - ffbrd 
royal explained. — And the word fierce.*— 
CharaBer oj the Emperor Charles V. — 
Wolfey s immenfe revenues. — Gibbers Wd^ 
fey. — Moffop and Digges. — -"The author s ^- 

tnirable portraitures of Englijh princes.---^ 
Bettertons excellent aSling of Henry VIIL 
— • T^be Wolfey of Harris* — His various 
merit in ' comedy and tragedy. — Booth^s Har^ 
ry VIlL^^^in, Harper y F rice ^ and Nokes^ 

MR. 
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I 

MR. Malone has laboured ftrdnuoully, 
and, I think, fuccefsfully, to prove 
that the hiftorical pUy of Henry Vlll. 
muft have been a6led <3rOring the life-tim® 
of Qiieen Elizabeth. Several paffages of 
the play may be produced, which, from 
their intemaF evidence, would farther con- 
vince us that the author could not have pro- 
je6led fuch a piece in the reign of James L 

But there is yet a ftronger reafon for in- 
fifting upon this argument than what has 
been hitherto produced : our author could 
not be unacquainted with the extreme a- 
verfion which James had entertained, long 
before he mounted the throne of Eng- 
land, to his prcdeceffor ; an averfion that 
could not be extihguiftied by her deceafe. 

Upon his acceffion to the crown, npbo* 
dy durft appear before him in a mourning 
habit for that pr4ncefs;. Sully, the French 
ambaffador, who had been particularly 
enjoined by hi^ mafter Henry IV. to pay 
that decent r6fpeft which was due to tjie 

naemory 
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ine'ttiiory of his friend and ally, was oWi* 
^ed to throw afide the mourning dreffes 
he had purchafed for himfelf and retinue, 
Opoii being informed that^ if he perfifted 
ih his defign, he would not eafily gain an- 
audience of the king. Jameses averfion ta 
the family of his predeceflbr was univerfally. 
known; and; though he pretended to be 
angry with Sir Waltei" Raleigh for the fe- 
vere charafter of Henry VIIL which he had 
given in the preface to his Hiftory of the 
World, yet it was tWdl known that his 
own opinion c6incided with that of the 
liiftorian. 

The king's dlflik^ to the Tudor famify 
was not founded on mere caprice. Henry 
VIIL in his laft will, had, as far as wa« in 
his power^ by not mentioning them, ex-^ 
eluded, from the throne of England, tho 
whole Scottifli race ^ for he preferi^ed the 
defendants from his younger (ifter, of the* 
houfe of Brandon, to the ofFspring of Mar- 
garefy the elder fitter, who. was married to 
James. IV- of Scotland- Queen Elizabeth^ 

Vol. I. Z befides 
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befides . the patting his mother, under the 
form of law, to an ignominious death, had 
treated James himfelf with infufFerably aC* 
fumed haughtineft and fuperi^rity. She 
deferred the nomination of his facceflioii 
to the throne of England to the laft mo- 
menta of her life* 

The king, who was a lover of the mu- 
fes, and had facrificed to them himfelf in 
his early days, conferred marks of royal 
favour upon Shakipeare, almoft as Ibon as 
he took poifeffion of his new dominions ^ 
and the poet was too good a courtier to 
write a play upon a fubjeft which was to 
include a laboured panegyric on the king s 
hated predecefTor and her family. 

It was no eafy tafk for an author to com- 
pofe a dramatic piece which ihould com- 
prehend feveral tranfa£lions of a monarch 
recently dead, who had rendered himfelf fa 
odious to his fubje6b. To bring upon the 
ftage, before the reigning queeny bi^ daugh- 
ter, a charafter fo doubtful, at leaft, as 
her royal father j to prefent a ftrong rcfem*'. 

blance 
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blance of many of his mod ftriking fea- 
tures, withdut alarming his fovereign, pf 
difgufting the fpcjft^tors s was an underta- 
king worthy the genius of Shakfpeare ; and 
in which, notwithftanding the apparent 
difficulty, he has admirably fucceeded. 

Although this play, on a fuperfici^l 
tiew, contains nothing but a tiuue of 

* 

J)omp and ceremony, made out of mafques 
and trials, a coronation and a chriftening, 
it abounds in ftrikirig eVents, which em- 
t)racfi the fates of important charafters,-^ 
with paflions which exdte our terror and 
tommiferationi and with profound mora*i 
Kty, which tends to moderate, to humble^ 
4nd to re6tify, the mind^ 

The prologue, like moft compofitions 
of that fort in our author's days, is little 
taore than good fenfe put into meafured 
profe. Our laft editors, and their afllf- 
tants, fufpeft, with reafon, that it wa(s not 
entirely the Work of Shakfpeare. Ben 
Jonfony it is fupp'ofed, wrot€ the greateft 
part of it, if not the whole. Every body 

2 2 will 
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will perceive that the beginning bears nd 
refertiblance to that referve and modefty 
with which our poet ever ^ddreffed an au- 
dience. 

I come no more to make you faugh : things now. 
That bear a weighty and a ierious brow. 
Sad, highland working, full of ftate and (how^ 
Such noble fcenes as draw the eye to flow. 
We now prefent. 

Great part of the prologue is compofed 
of fevere fatire on plays which abound with 
the noife of targets, of drums and trum- 
pets, and the exhibition of fools^ whofe 
coats are guarded with yellow 5 and, as our 
author comes properly within this cenfurc, 
Jonfon, in all probability, malicioufly 
ftok an opportunity to throw in his en* 
vious and fpiteful inveftive before the re- 
prefentation of his rival's play. 

In all probability Henry VIIL was revi- 
ved foon after the coronation of James 
and his Queen, Anne of Denmark. Jon- 
fon, by his conne6lion with the court, might 
occafionally be ufef ul towardsconducting the 
pageantry of the fcenes. Whether Jonfon "s 

Sejanus 
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JSjejanus was a£led before Henry VIII. was 
revived, is not now to be known; but, 
much about that time, a peace feems to 
have been patched up between Jonfon and 
the plgiyers, and, moft likely, by the me- 
diation of our gentle bard ; for Shakfpeare 
not only afted a charafler in Sejanus, but 
wrote part of the tragedy as it was originally 
performed. 

Aft I. Scene I. 
Dukes of Norfolk and Buckingham. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Thofe Tons of glory, thofe two lights of men. 
Met in (he vale of Arde I 

Since this interview of Henry of Eng- 
land and Francis king of France, in the 
vale of Arde, nothing has taken place be* 
tween any European monarchs that can be 
compared to it in magnificent fliow and 
perforinance of military exercife : the no- 
bility of both countries were fo oftenta- 
tioufly prodigal, and fo emulous in fplen- 
dour and drefs, that the place where the 
two kings met was called the field qf the (lotb 

Z 3 cf 
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of gold. In confequence of this rivalflbip 
i« grandeur, they inv0lved themfelves irj 
fUch expence, that the penury pf their 
whole lives afterwards could t>ot repajF the 
profusion pf a few days. 

IDEM. 



AH the time 



I was in my phamber a prifoner. 

The poet has not put ii> the mouri^ of 
Buckingl^am the trud reafon of his ab« 

fence from this interview at Arde. n 

The duke was very riph and loved oeco- 
non)y, — a quality by no means pleafing to 
{Ml arbitrary court, by vfhich independence 
is ever viewed with fufpicious eyes. He, 
finding the preparations for this folemnity 
amount to immenfe fums, threw out exr 

\ 

preffions of difpleafure againft Cardinal 
Wpjfey, whom hg accufed as the eontriver 
of the parade. Lord Herbert, Holiingr 
Ihead, and Pdydore Vii*gil, agree in this 
i:ircumftance, and thence we may date WoU 
^y's anirac^ty to the duke, 

"" NORFOLIC. 
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NORFOLK. 

Pomp, till this time, was fingle^ bat now marry'd 
To oit€ above itfelf. 

That is, pomp was now overmatch- 
ed. The meeting of two fuch mighty 
monarchs, and their queens, with a re- 
tinue of men and women, the moft illuf- 
trious for birth, rank, courage, beauty^ 
and every accomplifliment, leffened and 
difgraced all pomps and ceremonies prece- 
ding. 

The poet, in the purfuit of a noble 
thought, fometimes overftrains himfelf, 
and miiTes the mark he aims at. The 
whole defcription of this celebrated meeting 
is rich in matter, though harfh in expref- 
fion. It is laboured with art, but often 
rugged, and fometimes bordering on ob- 
fcurity, 

IDEM. 

4 

■ ' Their very labour 
V^as. to 'ih«im a painting. 

That is, it brought colour into their 
cheeks, 

Stiil him in eye, 
' ^' SiiH himin piaife, 

Z 4 Henry 
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cried out aldiid, '^ Let them pafs I if is plain 

they have hot the Tpirit to truft us, though 

we have the courage to truft ourfelves 

with them/' 

If Q R r 6 t c. 

■J—*- All vtras foyat ' 



Td the difpofing of it. 

By the word royals in Shakfpeafe, we ar* 
ta underftand foinething fiiprcmety excel- 
lent J as in Macbeth, A61 II, 



•Our fears, in Banquo, 



Btitk deep, and in hh royalty of nature* 
Stdgns that which would be fear'd. 

The word QxcnXivJepov^ in Homer, h^s the 
fame im|K>rt ; and is fo applied by The- 
tdcleixifenes the fugitive, in his exclamation 
tx> Tdemachus, oh obfervin^ an omen, 
which he interprets in his favour^: 

E» infjyti l^xytnii Odyss. Lib; XVII; 

In WoIfey*s fpeech to Sir William King^ 
fton, juft before he expired, it is' to beob-^ 
fbrved that the word royal Hd^tids for con- 
ftrrac4 obftinacy of temperr 

"He 



n — 
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*' He was a prince, faid the dying car* 
dinal, of a moft royal carriage, and hath a 
princely heart ; and, rather than he will 
njifs for any part of his will, he will endan^ 
ger half his kingdom." 

BUCKINGHAM* 

^ .■ ■ > What had he to do 



In thefb fier<ce vanities h 



Mr. Steevens is of opinion that ^erce is 
ufed here as the French word ^er. Dr. 
Johnfon goes farther, and fuppofes it might 
poflibly mean the mimical ferocity of the 
combatants ; and this is nearer the author's 
intention, I believe : for thefe mock fights 
often produced very terrible confequences 5 
many combatants, in the vale of Arde, 
were unhorfed ; Henry II. fon of Francis, 
was killed, by the fplinter of a fpear, in a 
tournament. So many liv^s were occa-^ 
fionally loft at thefe trials of perfonal 
prowefs, that, utterly to difcourage and 
put an end to them, the popes iflued canons 
and decrees againft them, as praftices un^ 
lawful and unchriftian ; and, when nothing 
elfe could prevail, finally to extirpate them, 

they 



\ 
\ 
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they deftied chriftian burial to thofc who 
dipd in fuch encounters. 

* In Timon of Athens, fierce means, I 
think, excejjivey extreme^ or terrible. The 
fteward, fpeaking ' of Timon'$ fall froo) 
the higheft profperity to the loweft jftate of 
poverty, fays, 

O the fierce wretchcdnefs which glory brings ! 

BUCKINGHAM* 

•- — I Why the devil, 

Upon the French going out * 



That hy upon the French confenting to 
fettle the terms of accommodation, to meet 
the Englifli in the vale of Arde, by an in- 
terview with the two kings. 

NORFOLK* 

France hath flaw'd the league. 

. ' To have a juft knowledge of Henry *s and 

Tus minifter*s charafters, it is neceffary to 

Itiurow in fome light from hiftory : 

Though th^ Duke of Norfolk charges 

the French with breaking the folemn com- 

pa6t entered into between the two kings, at 

their interview, from which they parted 

with 



r" 
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with the moft folemn proteftations of 
friendfhip, the diffolving of the treaty 
cannot be afcribed to Francis, Charles V, 
Emperor of Germany, the moft fubtle, in- 
terefted, and difingenuous, prince of his 
time, was alarmed at the late interview, and 
confequent confederacy, of two fuch po- 
tent monarchs. When Henry, before he 
returned to his dominions, paid a vifit to 
him at Gravelines, the politic Charles, who 
faw through the capricious temper of his 
vifitor, foon found means to efface that 
friendfhip to which the fincere and noble 
temper of the French king had given birth. 
But, that which was more eflential to his 
interefl, he gained over Wplfey to his fide, 
by promifing to aflift him in acquiring the 
papacy, and by putting him in .polfeflion 
of the revenues of two bifhoprics in Cafr 
tile. The exorbitant incomes .which tlw 
cardinal enjoyed were not greatly infefior 
to the revenues of the king himfelf. . The 
Duke of Buckingham hints at the cardi- 

nai'-s 
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Hafs peniion frcftn the epiperor irt a follow^-^* 
ing part of the fcene : . 

■ rm fiire the cmperof 
Paid 'ere he promis'd. 

Enter the catrdinal with the purfe borne 

before him. 

THjc cardinal^ in bis pajfage^ Jixeth bis eye 
on Buckingbamy and Buckingbani on birri^ 
botbfuH of difdain. 

The inflruftiori which Shakfpeare, in 
this quotation, has given the aftors, is not 
lb generally obferved as it ought. The af- 
pe6t of Wolfey^ to Buckingham, (hould af 
once be fleady and deliberate, fcornful and 
reproaching. Buckingham's look, iti re-^ 
turn, (hould be fierce, iridignarft, and im- 
patient. The cardinal, in pafling by the 
duke, fhould ftill keep his eye fixed upon 
faim, as if demanding foihe (alutation or 
mark of refpeft ; but, on the duke's per- 
fifting filence, he turns to his fecretaries, 
and enquires of them concerning the exa- 
mination of the duke's furveyor, in a tone 
not quite loud enough to be heard by the 

4ttke. 

Colley 
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CoUcy Cibber has been much praifed for 
his aflTuming port, pride, and dignity, in 
Wolfey ; but his manner was not cor- 
fefpondent to the grandeur of the charac- 
ter. The mail who was familiar in the 
greateft courts of Europe, and topic the 
lead in the councils and defigns of mighty 
monarchsx muft have acquired an eafy 
dignity in aftion and deportment, and 
fuch as Colley Cibber never underftood or 
praftifed. If fpeaking with feeling and e- 
nergy were all the requifites in the cardi- 
nal, MolTop would have excelled greatly | 
but, in fpite of the robe, which was of 
feme advantage to him^ his aflion, ftep, 
and whole condu6t of his perfori^ were ex- 
tremely aukwardy and unfuitable to the 
accompliflied ftatcfman, the companion 
of princes. Mr. Digges, if he had not 
fometimes been extravagant in gefture and 
quaint in elocution, would have been near- 
er the refemblance of the great minifter 
than any a^^or I have ken reprefent it. 

SC9DS 
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Scene 11. Gouhcil Chamber. 
Enter Kifig Henf y leaning u^on Wolfey. 

Shaklpeare is eminent in the drawing of^ 
his moft diftinguiflied hiftorical charac- 
ters : here, more particularly, genius 
guides his pencil. Jf we compare his fe- 
veral portraits of our Englifh kings with 
their a6tions, as recorded in hiftory, we 
ihall perceive a ftriking and faithful re- 
femblance. They are . as powerfully dif- 
criminated by their peculiar paffions, vir- 
tues, follies, and faculties, as the heroes 
of the greateft poet or the ancients- The 
gloomy turbulence of Johh -, the raflinefs J 
and effeminacy of Richard 11. the jealous 
anxiety for the crown in Henry IV. the 
generous and warlike fpirit of Henry V. the 
piety ind imbecillity of Henry VI. the 
fubtlety, perfidy, cruelty, and courage, of 
Richard HI. and, laftly, the ftrutting gran- 
deur, imperious fpirit, aiid undifguiied, :j 
though boifterous, temper of Henry VIII. 
--thefe charadlers are foj uftly and fkilfuUy fe- 
parated from each othcr> by the author, that 

on 
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no name is wanted to diftinguifli them from 
each other. 

Betterton, was taught the part of 
i Harry VIII. by Sir William Davenant, 
! from his remembrance of the performance 
of the admired and accompliflied Lowin. 
Old Downs gives it as his opinion, that 
nobody can ever approach to the great ex- 
cellence which Betterton difplayed in acr 
tmg the king. * Woifey ( fays the fame ftage- 
hiftorian) was fupported with great pride, 
port, and mien, by Harris^ an aftor, of 
whom we /carce know any thing, except 
that he played a variety of characters in tra- 
gedy and comedy, and fuppofe, from thatcir- 
cumftance, he muft have enjoyed very com- 
prehenfive abilities for the flage.' I find 
his name, in Downs, to Romeo, and to Sir 
Andrew Aguedieek in Twelfth Night, 
which are parts as didant, in dramatic fea- 
tures, as Hamlet and the Grave-digger, 
Harris was the a6tor of thefe and many 
other parts of equal diflimilarity. Cibber, 
I fuppofe,^ had not feen him, for his name 
Vol. I: A a is 
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i? not in his apology. I imagine he left the 
ftage much about about the time the compa- 
nies of Drury-lane and Dorfet-gardens were, 
by the king's command, united. Harris's 
name is not to be found in the dramatis 
perfonae of any play fince that period. 
He had formerly been joint-dire6tor of the 
duke's company with Lady Davenant and 
Betterton, and might poffibly be offended 
that, in the treaty between Betterton, in 
conjunftion with Davenant's fucceflbrs, 
and Hart and Kynafton, of the king's the- 
atre, he was left out.* 

His merit, in feveral characters befides 

Wolfey, is noticed by Downs > particular- 
ly in Sir Pofitive Atall ift the Imperti- 
nents of Shadwell, taken from Moliere's 
Les Facheux, and the part of the mafter, 
in The Man's the Mafter, by Davenant. 
His talents were not confined to adling a- 
lone; finging was another of his quali- 
fications : he and Sandford fang a humo- 
rous ballad-epilogue in the chara6ler of 

two 

*By looking carefully over the Rofcius AnglicaRUS, I 
find that Harris was originally of the king*s company, 
but foon left it to join Betterton. 
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two ftrcet ballad-fingers ; the fame, I be- 
lieve, which, many years afterwards, wai 
fung by that droll, honeft, ngreeable, fel* 
low. Jemmy Bencroft, and Nat ClarkqjH-* 
I call him Jemmy, becaufe it will better re- 
vive his memory, among his furviving 
friends, than by the addition which he af* 
terwards merited of James Bencroft, Eiq. 
patentee of Covent-Garden theatre. 

In the play of The Man's the Matter, 
Harris had the misfortune to wound Cade- 
man in the eye, by ufing a (harp inftead of 
a foil, which difabled him from afting ever 
after. Cademan received a penfion from 
the players, on that account, we may rc9^ 
fonably fuppofe, as long as he lived, for 
he enjoyed it in 1708, thirty-five years, af- 
ter the accident, , ', j 

Booth fucceeded Betterton in Henry VIII-. 
To fupport the dignity of the prince, and yet 
retain jhat vein of humour which pervades 
this chara6ler, requires great qautiQr»/in the 
aftor. Without particular attention, Harry 
will be manufadlured into a royal bully, or 

A a 2 ridiculous 
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ridiculous buffoon. Booth was particu- 
larly happy in prcferving the true fpirit of 
tho p^rt through the whole play. Mr. Mack.- 
lin, who had the good fortune to fee him fe* 
veral times in Harry, has declared that he 
fhone in the charafter with particular luftre. 
Quin, who had the good fenfc to admire 
and imitate Booth, and the honefty to own 
it, kept as near as poflible to his great ex- 
amplar*s portrait ; but Quin was deficient 
in flexibility as well as flrength of voice 5 
he qould not utter impetuous and vehe- 
ment anger with vigour, nor dart tre- 
mendous looks > all which were faited 
to the happier organs and countenance of 
Booth. He was, befides, a ftranger to 
grace in aftion or deportment. — Booth 
walked with the eafe of a gentleman and 
the dignity of a monarch. The gran- 
deur and magnificence of Henry were, in 
Booth, fuflained to the height. 

Ht)w the managers took it into their heads 
to give this part to Harper, during Booth's 
laft illnefs, I cannot conceive, unlefs his 

being 
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being a fat man was the great recommen- 
dation. I could never feparate honeft Job-* 
fon^ thecobler, froni the prince: he put 
me in liiind of the old ballad of King 
tiarry and the cobler. I fhould not for- 
get that, when Betterton and Harris 
afted the king and the cardinal, the little 
charafler of Lord Sands was played by 
Price, frequeritly mentioned by Dowfts^ 
as a mofl: admirable low comedian.—^ 
Why Nokes perfonated fo ferious a 
part as the duke of Norfolk, I cannot 
conceive : perhaps it was not the great co-^ 
mic after, but that Nokes who was famous 
for playing womens charafters. 



A a :J CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Shahfpeares hifiorical plays. — Warnings to 
• prince and people. — - Court opprejjion and 
' minijierial juggling. — S^ueen Katharine 

, nn advocate for the pecple. — A horrible 

. tax. -7— Loans and benevolences. — Duke of 

Suffolk and Green. — Poverty and necejjity. 

— Hbe cunning cf minijlers. — Traflable o- 

bedience explained. Sick interpreters. 

— • George I. and his courtiers. — The duke 

^ . of Buckingham's eloquence. — His title to 
the crown. — Mrs. Porter. — Mrs. Prif^ 
chard. — French Fajhions adopted by the 
Englijh. — Mafquerade\ game ofmum-^ 
chance. — Banquet with two hundred covers. 
— Buckingham's condemnation. — Duke of 
Norfolk's tears. — Earl of Kildare. — TVol^ 

. • feys malice. — Buckingham deprived of his 
right. — Reafon of the kings jealoufy and 
the people's love.r^Wilks in Buckingham. — 
Archbijhopric of Toledo. — Suffolk's cba-- 
raster. , 

THE 
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npHE plays of Shakfpcard, which are 
founded on Englifti hiftory, are, in 
my opinion, amongft our moft valuable 
dramatic Compofitions. They contain ex- 
cellent advice and perpetual warnings to the 
kings and people of this country. In thefc 
ineftimable records they will find a reflefting 
mirror of their anceftors, probably of them- 
felves.— Exaft piftures of the prefent and 
future times I cannot mean ; but fuch gene* 
ral refemblances of charafler, in prince and 
fubjeft, as muft neoeflarily arife in a mixed 
government, like ours; where incroach- 
ments^ on one fide, muft perpetually meet 
with refiftance on the other, and will infal- 
libly produce events not very unlike thofe 
which are defcribed fo affedlingly by ou^ 
inimitable poet. 

The fcenc before us prefents a true pic- 
ture of court oppreflion and minifterial 
}uggUng. The author has related the mat- 
ter in queftion with fome tendernefs to the 
memory of Henry, and this affords ano- 

A a 4 ther 
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ther reafon why we (hould fuppofe the play 
was written before the acceffiori of James 
1. Queen Katharine is judicioufly chofen 
to reprefent, to the throne, the grievances 
of the people^ who were burdened by a 
moft illegal and oppreffive impoft. Shak* 
fpeare here aflumes the part of the honeft 
politician and good citizen. In the con- 
du6l of the fcene, he gives a caution to all 
fucceeding princes againft the undue and 
illegal exercife of their power. 

Henry, by his mere arbitrary will, and 
without affembling a parliament, had if- 
fued out commiffions> by which he com- 
manded to be levied four fbillings in the 
pound from the clergy, and three (hillings 
and four pence from the kity. But this 
unprecedented and horrible taxation fo dif- 
gufted the people, in all parts of the king- 
dom, that the king was obliged to revoke 
the powers he had given, and had r&- 
courfe to another unjuft practice of 
railing money on. loans or benevolence: 
the name was fofter, but the exaftion e- 

qually 
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qually oppreflive and unlawfuL When 
the a6\: which had pafled in the reign of 
Richard III. by which all fuch methods of 
^ raifing money were aboliflied, was oppofed 
to this mode of taxation, to the difgrace 
of the king and his minifters, it was an- 
fwered, ' That Richard being an ufurper, 
his parliament was an unlawful afTembly, 
and their afts of no validity,' which was 
plainly to declare that an arbitrary tyrant 
was more careful to diftribute juftice and 
equity to his fubjetls than a lawful prince. 

NORFOLK. 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them 'longingi have put off 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers, who. 
Unfit for other life, and compell'd by hunger, 
^tid'lack of other means, are all in uproar. 

The duke of Suffolk, who was much be- 
loved, prevailed on many of the wcalfhieft 
clothiers to fubmit to the royal impofi- 
tion ; but, on this compliance, they dlf- 
charged all their workmen and manufac- 
turers under the pretence that they could 
not now maintain them. This occafioned 
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a great infurrcftion in the county of Suf- 
folk. Thq duke ventured his perfon a- 
mong them, and aflced who was their lea- 
der. One Green ftepped forward and ati- 
fwered, " They had two : Poverty and Ne^ 
cejity'' The king, notwithftanding his 
arbitrary and boifterous difpofition, was 
obliged to pardon all who had oppofed his 
illegal impofitions. This, I believe^ was 
the only inftance of Henry's retracing his 
once-fettled purpofe,, 

W O L S K V. 

„ ■! Pleafe you. Sir, 

1 know but of a fingle part in aught 
Pertains to the ftatc. 

I am but one, of many counfellors, who, 
of equal power with myfelf, advifed this 
unhappy bufinefs. This is too often ^the 
language of a minifter, who^ though uni- 
verfally known to govern his mafter, and 
take the lead in all tranfactions, yet, when 
queftioMd about any ftate matter, declares 
he a£ls only in his proper department. 

<^U E E N. 

——This makes bold mouths. 

Tongues fpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 

Allegiance; 
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Allegiance ; their ctlrfes now 

Live where their prayers did ; and it comes to pafs 

That tradlable obedience is a flavre 

To each incenfed will. 

The latter part of this fpeech is thus 
ingenioufly explained hy Mufgrave; " Thofe 
who are tradlable and obedient muft give 

way to others who are angry/' 

But the queen has defcribed the confe- 
quences which oppreffion and injufticc 
are apt to produce, and therefore intimates 
that the very perfons, who, before this 
impofition, were obedient and tractable 
fabjefts, are now changed into refolute op- 
pofers of government, from motives of 
juft refentment. 

W O L S E Y. 

I have no farther gone in this, than by 
A fingle vcMce, and that not pad me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. 

Shakfpeare has, in this, followed ex- 
actly the thread of hiftory. The judges, 
fays Hume, went (6 fai' as pofitively to af- 
firm, "The king might exatl any fum of 
money he pleafed." We need not be fur- 

prifed 
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prifed that his majefty's privy council gave 
an affent to this decree, which annihilated, 
at once, all the privileges of the fubje^. 
It fortunately happened, in this inftance, 
though the parliament in general confpired 
with the king, through his whole reign, 
to fix fhackles on the people, tyranny was 
obliged to forego its hold. 

W O L S B Y. 

^What wc oft do bcft 



Byjick interpreters^ once weak cinc$. 
Is not ours, or not allowM. 

Byjick interpretersy we are to underftand 
peevijh or ill-natured expofiiors^ men, who, 
from an overheated temper, or melancho- 
ly difpofition, put a wrong confl:ru6lion 
upon public meafures, 

I D £ M, 

A word with you. [Speaiingto thejicretary"} 

Let there be letters writ, to every (hire. 

Of the king's grace and pardon. 

— ■ ■ ■■ Let it be noised 

That, through our interceffion, this revokement 

And pardon comes. 

The minifter*s filching from his rioyaJ 
matter the honour of beftowiog grace 

and 
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and pardon on the fubjeft, appeared fogrofs 
and impudent a prevarication, that, when 
this play was a6ted before George I. at 
Hampton-Court, abouttheyear 1717, the 
courtiers laughed fo loudly at this minifte- 
rial craft, that his majefty, who was un- 
acquainted with the Englifti language, 
aiked the lord-chamberlain the meaning of 
their mirth ; upon being informed of it, 
the king joined in a laugh of approbation. 

KING. 

i — I ■ ■ , , I ■ r ' And when we. 



Almoft with liftening ravifli'd- 



The duke of Buckingham's eloquence 
has been recorded by the old hiftorians, 
who pretend to fay he inherited the gift 
from his father, once the bofom counfellor 

m 

of Richard III. who made ufe of his art in 
fpeaking tq cajole the citizens of London, 
and to perfuade them that his title to the 
crown was better founded than that of his 
nephew. 



SURVEYOR. 



If the king 



Should die without ifitie, be*d carry it fo 
To make the fceptre his. 

It 
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It was this nobleman's misfortune to 
have a remote title to the fucceffion of the 
crown. He was defcendcd, by a femaie> 
from the duke of Glofter, youngeft fon of 
Edward III. 

In the fcene before us, the deportment of 
theadlors, when the play was revived in 1 727, 
was much approved. Booth did not com- 
mand attention more by attrafhon of figure 
and juft elocution, than by the propriety of 
his a6lion and the ftatelinefs of his ftep. 
The bufinefs of Wolfey, in this fcene, being 
confined to addrefs, caution, and manage- 
ment, was not unfuitably reprefented by 
Colley Cibber. But the dignity and grace 
of a queen were never, perhaps, more hap- 
pily fet off than by Mrs. Porter. There 
was an elevated confequence in the manner 
of that a6lrefs, which, fince her time, I 
have in vain fought for in her fucceflbrs. 

Her firft fpeech to the king, after kneel- 
ing to him, was uttered with fuch intelli- 
gence and fenfibility, that (he commanded 
the applaufe as well as attention, of the au- 
dience. 
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dience. The words are fimple, and, fcem* 
ingly, unimportant; but flie imderftood 
her author well, and, in delivering them, 
conveyed the prime duties of the kingly 
office with energy. 

That you tuould love yourfelf^ and^ in that love^ 
Not unconjidered leave your honour^ nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

Her condufl, in the whole fcene, was a 
mixture of graceful elocution and dignified 
behaviour. 

Mrs. Pritchard, in Queen Kathai'inc, 
was eafy in her addrefs and natural in her 
cxpreffibn, but unaccompanied by that 
grace and dignity which her predeceffor, 
Mrs. Porter, knew fo well to affume. 

Scene III. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIK. 

Ail the good our Engliih 



Have got by our lad voyage is but merely 
A fit or two o'lh' face. 

Our neighbours of France have, time 
out of mind, conftantly led the way in new 

fafhions 
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faihions and fopperies ; and we have as 
conflantly imitated and reproached them 
for it. Grimace of countenance is here £a- 
tirized. Dryden, in the epilogue to his 
Aftrologer, charges a mimic of French ab- 
furdities with a different kind of affefta- 
tion : 

Vpftartsa monfieur, new come o'er, and warm 
Iiiibe French floopand pull-back of the arm. 

Scene IV^ 

8 £ R T A N T. 



-A noble troop of ftrangcrs. 



For fa they fcem ; they've left ihejr barge and haieif 
And hitbettb make as great ambafladors 
From foreign princes. 

This vifit of the King and Courtiers, 
mafqued^ to the Cardinal, is taken from 
Hollingfhead 3 our poet has artfully in- 
troduced Anne Bullen to attraft the no- 
tice of the King for the firft time, an inci- 
dent, which is not in the original. The 
maflcers, fays the Chronicle, were dreffcd 
mofl gorgeoufly, and brought with them a 

large 
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large gold cup filled with crowns and other 
pieces of gold, which were to be played 
for at a game Called mum^cbancey I fuppofe 
from the fiience obferved during play, and 
the chance of the die* The mafkers pour- 
ed out of the cup, before the Cardinal, 
their winnings and lofings, which a- 
mounted to about two hundred crowns. — 
* At all/ faid the Cardinal ; ind, throw- 
ing the die, he won the whole. * 

*., CARDINAL^ 

There (bould be one ampngft them, by his perfon^ 

More worthy this place than myfelf. 

i 

This incident is likewife taken from 
Hollingftieady though Shakfpeare has pro- 
pef iy enough graced Wolfejr with the good 
fortune to feieft his royal mafter from the 
reft. He really miftook Sir Edward Nevil, 
who was difguifed with a black beard, for 
the king, who laughed at the blunder, 
and immediately pulled ofF his mafk. 

Vol. I. Bb wotsEY. 



•Aita 



Hollingfcead, Vol. II. 
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w o L s B y. ■ 

» 

Sir Thomas Lovel. is the banquet readjr 
In the privy-charober ? 

At this after-banquet, where the king 
himfelf prefidpdjj no Jefs than two hundred 
covered difhes were placed on the table. 

A^:. II. Scene tl>e firft. 

The account of the D. of Buckingham's 
trial is faithfully and pathetically defcribed 
from our old Chronicles, The Duke oi 
Norfolk, who was lord-high-fteward at 
this memorable trial, on pafling fentence 
upon the noble prifoner, could not refrain 
from fhedding tears; perhaps refleaing 
that Buckingham's misfortune might one 
day be his own. 

CENTLEMAK* 



Certainly^ 



The Cardinal h the end of this. 

That is, WoMey was the chief promo- 
ter of Buckingham's fall, 

SECOND 
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SECOND OSNTLEMAI^. 

•Tis likely. 
By all conjectures : firft Kildare's attainid^r-^^^-^^ 

The cafe of Lord Kildare will, J>erhdps^ 
Jnore than any other circumftance, throw 
a light upon the feal charafter of the car-* 
dinal. 

The Earl of Klldaref^ wds accufed, be** 
fore the king and council, of divers high 
crimes, by Wolfey . He anfwered the car*^ 
dinal's accufation with fuck force, tliat he 
cleared himfelf to tht king's fatisfa€lioJi* --^ 
He was afterwards tried and condemiledy 
and imprifoned in the Towers but the 
king was prevailed upon to grant him a 
pardon. Wolfey, notwithftandirig, had 
the infoknee and cruelty to fend oru^rs to 
file lieutenant of theTower to fee.him excj? 
euted privately thei^ i he, being , the earFs 
friend, informed the king of the cardinal's 
orders ; who in gfeat IVrath reproved 
Wolfey, and difcharged the earl from his 
imprifonment.'* 

B b tl ^ V C K^ 

* Lord Herbert. 
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BUCKIMOHAM. 

There cannot be thofenumberlefs offences 
'Gainft one I can^t take peace with : no black muy 
Shall make tiiy grave. 

Mr. Steevens has rightly obfervcd, though 
he adduced no inftance of it, that Shak- 
fpeare ibmetimes ufes the word envy inftead 
of malice or hatred. Wolfey, in a fubfe- 
quent fcene with the King and Campeius, 
applies the word in the fame fenfe as here : 
fpeakihg of the intended trial for the di- 
^orce> he fays. 

Who can be angry now f what nvoj reach you ? 

* What malicious tongues will now dare 
to reproach, your condu6V, fince you have 
fubmitted to a fair and impartial trial ? ' — 
The Duke, mod feelingly and like a Chrif- 
tian, declares, that malice (hall have no 
fliare in his latter end : i I ftiall deprive 
bad minds of the power to flander my laft 
moments with a report of my dying with a 
rancorous or unforgiving temper/ 

B U C IL- 
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BUCKINGHAM. 

■ I was lord-high-conftable 

And Duke of Buckingham. 

The office of high-conftable of England 
^expired with this nobleman. 

I D B M. 

■ I had my trial. 
And muft needs fay a noble one« 

The king, knowing that the evidence a"" 
gainfl the unfortunate duke was fo full and 
complete that he could not poffibly be ac- 
quitted, fent him word that he (hould en« 
joy all the advantages which the law would 
allow him. However, the king robbed 
him, in one material inftancc, of his 
right 5 as a p§er of the realm he had ajuft 
claim to be tried by all the peers. The 
Puke of Buckingham's jury confifted only 
of a duke, a marquis, kv^n eails, and 
twelve barons. 

Although there is no reafon to doubt the 
juftnefs of the fentence paffed upon Buck* 

B b 3 ingham. 
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ingham, his crimes proceeded rather from 
levity and folly than delitxerate malice. 
The people loved him^ and were in hopes 
the king would have extended mercy to him, 
But his alliance to the crown prevented all 
hopes of pardon. Henry's jealoufy of all 
claims of that kind rendered him impla-? 
cable. • His father, Henry VII, murdered 
the Earl of Warwick for no other reafon 
but his having a better title to the crown 
than himfelf. The greateft crime, too^ of 
Mary Queen of Scodanxl, in the eyes of 
BKzabeth, was the goodnefs of her titles 
^fijd James, her fan, iliamefully pedecuted 
Lady Arabella Stewart, becaufe fhe was a- 
kin tOi the royal family. 

To the reader of this play the part of 
Suckiiigham may feem to be of little or no 
confequence -, but there is an afFefting pa^ 
lfeo» in it which the a6lor of merit will 
liicover and^xemplify in adion and elocu* 
tion. When the play was revived, as a^ 
bove related, the incomparable Wilks 
thought Btickingham worthy his attention.- 

In 



/' 
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In tTie firft fcene, at the opening of the 
play, the refentment and indignation of the 
charafler to Wolfey broke out, in Wilks, 
with an impetuofity refembling hafly fparks 
of fire ; his aftion was vehement, and his 
motion quick and difturbed. His de- 
meanour, when condemned, was gentle, 
graceful, and pathetic; his grief was 
manly, refigned, and temperate : fuch as 
became the nobleman and the Chriftian. 

FIRST Gentleman. 

— Merely to revenge him on the emperor, 
Fornot beftowingon* him, at his aflcing. 
The archbifliopric of Tolcdb. 

Nothing could fatisfy the unbounded 
ambition and avarice of Wolfey. — Shak- 
fpeare is juftified in alledging this faft. The 
Archbxfhop of Toledo is primate of Spain, 
great chancellor of Caftile, and proprietor 
of feventeen towns and a great number of 
villages ; his yearly revenue is computed at 
75000L The King of Spain generally re- 

B b 4 fervcs 
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fcrves it for the ypungeft branch of his fas 
tmly, • 

Scene II. 

NORFOLK. 

" This imperious fjnan will work us 



From princes into pages. 

Wolfey had no lefs than nine noblem^a 
in his retinuet 

SUFFOLK. 

As I am made without him, (o 1*11 (land. 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
who married the Queen - dowager of 
France, fitter to Henry VIII. was one of 
the moft amiable nobjenjien of the age he 
lived in : brave, generous, condefcending, 
and humane, his popularity wgs*' the well- 
earned tribute of his virtues, That Henry, 
though precipitate, tyrannical, and cruel, 
was capable of fincere and cordial f riendfhip, 
is apparent from his inviplable attachment 
to Suffolk and Cranmer : the Utter he pro- 
tected frpm all his powerful eneniies, , and 

the 
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the former he loved with a friendfliip that 
was inviolable. When news was brought 
of Suffolk's death, he was fitting in coun« 
cil. — He embraced the occafion to exprefi 
his deep regret for the lofs of his brother, 
and to bear teftimony to his virtues : he 
averred that, during the whole period of 
their friendfhip, which grew up from in* 
fancy, he had never attempted to injure an 
adverfary, nor had ever, in his hearings 
dropped a word to the difadvantage of any 
man. Then, looking round him, hefmd, 
with fome emotion, * Is there any of you, 
my lords, can fay fo much ?' When Hen- 
ry fpoke thefe words, he difcovered in their 
faces that confufion which is the compa^ 
pion of confcious guilt. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Word goodfteft exflained. — > Pace^ why called 
. a foot. — Validity of the King s marriage 
tried. — Ckment Vll. — l^e^geen mt placed 
fr^perly' at ike triah—* CharaSter of Ferdi- 
namJKing ofSfmn. — 'Mrs. Porters elew- 
tad' Manner j-^Bmth?s ^ Qo tby waySy Kattl 
--^f^in. — T^be Kin^s fenxfies.-^--^ Mrs. 
Pjfifcbard. — + Mrs. Porter. — Boofk and 
Mackiin^ — Henrys ionfeffir. — ^ Tir 
Kin^struereafonsfir a di^Doree.^^* Weigh 
out affliBioris explained. — Fuller^ s eharoB'er 
of Henry. --^ Reafons for Wolfey's behaviour 
in the bufinefs of the divorce. — Henry s fym- 
bol of difpleafure . 



W O L S E Y. 



\ 



J 
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W O L S S Y« 



Muft now confefs, if he have zx^' g$$ibiijsg 
The trial juft and noble. 

TfIB word goodnefs itands here for /m^ 
partiality y. jujiice^ or ^y^^Z/jr. 



CAMPEIV8* 

Kept Pace a foreign man. 

It is no uncommon praflice of minifters, 
when they cannot mould an ofEcer of ftate 
to their own fafhion, to keep him at dif* 
tance from the court, under fpme honour^* 
abk title abroad. 

w a L S £ Y. 
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He wa$ a fool. 
For he would needs be virtuous. 

The Cardinal means, that Pace would 
have the aflfurance to think for himieif. — 
And, for this perverfenefs, Wolfey ruined 
Jbim. 

H s N & y. 
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HENRY, 



O my lord, 



Would it not grieve an able man to leave 
So fweet a bedfellow ? 

It is remarkable that Henry and Queen 
Katharine lay in the fame bed till the trial 
for the validity of the marriage was o- 
pened. 

Scene between Anne BuUen and the Old 

Lady, 

OLD LADY, 

FIuckofFa little. 



The Lady, in my opinion, means. 



' Draw aiide that afFedl^ed veil of modefty 
you have put on. Do not difguife your 
fentiments with artificial coverings/ 

CHAMBERLAIN. 



And who knows yet. 



But from this lady may proceed a gem 
To lighten all thi$iflef 

This gem was Queen Elizabeth ; and 
this may ferve amongft other proofs that J 

the 
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the author wrote this play during the life 
of that princefs, 

OLD LADY. 

How taftes it ? Is it bitter ? Forty-pence— -no. 

The fee of an attorney for advice, as 
well as term-fee, was then, as now, 3 s. 
4d. 

Ad:. !!• Scene IV, 
The TriaL 

The trial of the validity of a king's mar- 
riage, before perfons delegated for that 
purpofe, in a court where the royal per- 
fons were fummoned, and did aftually ap* 
pear, was an occurrence new and extraor- 
dinary, which drew the attention of all 
Europe. The legality or illegality of mar- 
riages amongft the great, befdre that pb- 
riod, had been determined at the court of 
Rome by the fole power of the pontiflF. — - 
Nor would Clement VIL the then fteign- 
ing pope, have parted with fuch a privi- 
lege, had not the reformation, which be- 
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gaft dbont twelve years 1>efere the trial by 
Luther, made fuch an al^mnag progress as 
indaced him to a£t cautioufly with a prince of 
Henry's relblute and undaunted temper. — * 
However, the pope ftill kept in his hands 
the power of fliortcning or lengthening the 
proceis, and of eftablifhing or diiiblving 
the court, which was opened, at Black- 
Friers, May 3 1, 1529. 

In the diftribution of the feveral perfbns 
who compofed this learned and illuflrious 
^[embly> ShakTpeare had, I think, with 
great propriety, feated the Queen at fome 
diftance from the King. Why modcra 
managers (hould ail concur to make an al- 
teration in his ftage-ceconomy I can dif(x>« 
v^ no good reafon : for if, in the infancy 
of thei):age, when they had ijrarcely room 
to difplay their figures to advantage, they 
could place a throne or feat for fuch a per- 
ion age as a Queen, furely, with a much 
larger area, every embeUifhrnent and ne- 
celfary decoration need not be omitted. — 
Pefides, as it is now managed, the Queen 

- is 
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is Hippo&d to wak Uke a comnwn iuitor 
or culprit tiU ihe is AimmonM into tjlH& 
court : whpre^^ tbc rifiog from her ibat» 
when c^ed by the Crier, would be atten-^v 
4ed with more confequence, aiid give an 
opportunity to the a/dtrefs by her deport-, 
ment to gain the attention of the ipefita*^ 
tors. 

Sir, I define you do me right and juftice9 
And to beftow your pity, &c. 

The greateft part of Katharine's (peech 
is indeed faithfully tranfcribed from our 
Chronicles, but much heightened by pa^^ 
thetic expoftuktion, warmth of paffion, 
and dignity of re&ntment. 

<^U E B K. 

I Ferdinand, 

Myfather, K-ingof Spain, was reckoned one 
The wifeft prince that there had reign'd by m^j 
A year before. 

If pofleffipg the art of acquiring territo- 
ries by fraud, perfidy, cruelty, and injuf- 

ticc ; 



r 
/ 
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ticc; if the putting ill praftice every ma-, 
chination to cifcuirivcnt and betray ; can 

• • • 

be termed the arts of wifiiom, Ferdinand, 
called the Catholic, King of Spain, was 
of all kings the wifeft. Strange, that the 
commiflion of enormities, which would 
fubje£t a private man to an ignominioas 
punilhment, Ihould be efleemed merito- 
rious in a crowned head ! 

W O L S I V. 

— ■ I do profe(s. 



Youfpeak not like yourfelf. 

• • • 

• » _ 

The Cardinal's defence of his conduft is 
temperate and artful. Shakfpeare, who in 
this play treads no ground without war- 
rant, has in this fcene alfo traced our belt 
Chronicles. 

Q^V E E N. 

■ I muft tell you. 



That you tender more your perfon's honour 
Than your high profeiSon fpirituaL 

Wolfey was fuppofed hot to have fa- 
voured the caufe of the queen, from private 

animofity i 



r^ 
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kfliftiofity : flie had publicly reprifacheci 
him with his licehtidus mafiner of living. [ 
Mrs. Pritchard's Queen Katharine has 
been itiuch approved, and efpecially iit 
this Iccne of t^e trial. Sh^ certainly was 
in behaviour eafy, and in fpeaking naturdl 
and familiar ; but the fituation of the cha*^ 
rafter required more force in utterance and 
more dignify in a6lioii. Mrs. Porter's 
manner Was elevated to the rank of the 
great perfon flie repjefented. Her kneel-^ 
ing to the King was the effeft of majefty in 
diftrefs and humbled royalty > it was indeed 
highly afiefting 5 the fuppreflion of her 
tears when (he reproached the Cardinali be« 
fpoke the tumultuous confii6l in her mind, 
before fhe burft into that manifeftation of 
indignity, ifhe felt in being obliged te^ 
aniwer fo unworthy an interrogsator. 

. k i U d. 
Go thy ways, Kate f 

Mr. Mackiin, our theatricat Neftor, 

will tell U5, that Booth pronounced thefe- 

Vol* L - C c fcjur 
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fotfr Ihort words with fudi bappy ein-? 
phaiisi conveying at once chara6leriftical 
hufnour and li^ral acknowledgement of 
Katharine's virtuous excellence^ that the 
audience not only applauded^ but admi^ 
red, thefpeaker. 

Quin borrowed fomething of Bpoth'» 
manner in uttering this valedi6tion i but I 
am afcaid .he mixed in it a little of Fal- 
ftafF's ftyle. 

■■' • • k" r ir g; 

. . , • • • • . , 

^- ' •'- — ^ : Oft have hinder'^d 



The paflages* made towards iu 

That is, * You have rather thrown ob- 
flacles in the Way of this bufinefs than 
promoted it/ 

IDEM. 

My confclence firfl-receiv'd « tendernel^ 
And pfici. 

Prick of confcienc€y fays Dr. Johnfon, 
was the term in confeflion ; and the fweet 
prick of confcience was transferred from 
the popifti priefts to the Calvinift pafl.ors> 
efpecially thofe of Scotland. 



li E ^ R V ^Itt 3«7 






For her male ifliief 



t)r died when they virerc made,^ or fborily aftei^ 
This world had air'd them. 

The King, it is faiid,.was firuck Witli 
this misfortune, becaufe the Curfe of being 
childlefs Js the very threatening of the Mo-»» 
faical law againft thofe who efpoufe the 
brother's widows 

t D t U. 



I began^ in private^ 



W'ith you, my lord of Lincoln* 

The Biihop of Lincolii i^as Irlenry^'s 
tonfeffor. 

dow under my oppfeffion I did reeL 

Reek h a coarfe, though figmfiicant, 
tnetaphor, taken from a man's fweating 
under a heavy burden. 
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1 O B M. 



To youy my lord of Canterbury. 

Warham was then Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, and not Cranmer> as hinted b 
fome editions of this play. 

1 1) £ M* 



Prove but our marriage lawful, ■ ' ■ -■ 

■ we are contented 

To wear our mortal ftate to come with hef^ 

Kath'rine, our queen, before the primed creature 

That's paragon'd in the world. 

Notwithftanding this very public and 
folemn proteflation, whicii 1 think Shak- 
fpeare has faithfully tranfcribed from the 
Chronicle, Henry's private reafons, whicfe 
he fent to the pope, contain very diffe- 
rent motives • The following is a tranfla- 
tion from a curious Latin record : 

** There are, befides, fbme particular 
reafons to be laid before his holinefs in 
private, though not proper to be com- 
mitted to writing ; upon which account, 
as well as by reafon of fome diftempers 

which 
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which the queen labour^ under, without 
hopes of remedy, as, likewife, through 
fome certaia fcruples which difturb the' 
king's confcience, his majefty neither can noir, 
willy for the future^ look upon ber^ or live 
with bery for his Lmful wife^ let the confe-- 
^uence be what it will.*' 

The king's ardent paffion to have male 
Jflue feems to have been the great motive for 
bis divorce from Katharine. He had a fon, by 
her, chriftened Henry, who died two months 
after his birth; and this, he ufed to fay, was a 
judgement upon him for marrying his bro- 
ther's wife. The fame eager defire to have 
a male child, and his difappointment, oc- 
^afioned hjs unconquerable averfion to 
Anne pullen. This unhappy lady was de- 
livered of a dead male j thence, it is fup- 
pofed, he fought all methods to ruin her. 

I D !6 M. 

My learned and well-belovcd fervant, Cranmery 
Pi*ythec return- 

C c 3 Quin 
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Qmn Tpokc this apoft raphe to Cranmer 
in a low voice, b^t fo tnelodiouflf and weUr 
tattfidy a3 to be hear<i diftinflljr in every 
part pf the theatr^:^ 

I D. EM. 

> .) i . »> ^ Break up the dourt. 

Notw^thftanding Shakfpeare has, in thi$ 
paffage, feemed to have diffolved this famoiis 
affembly, it ^6lually continued to fit and dq 
bulinefs for fome time. The king was 
fo angry at their dilatory proceedings, 
that he employed the duke of Suffolk as 
a mefTenger to them, who ftjarply repro- 
ved theirftudied procraftination ; and, ve- 
hemently ftriking the table with his hand, 
he told Wolfey, " Th^t it never was well 
with England when cardinals had the ma? 
nagement of affairs." — Wolfey replied 
ftiortly, *' irhat, if it had not been fdr oije 
cardinal, the duke of Suffolk would not 
Jiav? kept his hgad. on his (houWers.-'* 

Aft 

f Fuller. 
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Aft III. Scene I. 
Queen Katharine, Wolfey, and Campeius. 
This fcene is omitted, in the reprefenta- 
tion, as tedious and unneceffary. How- 
ever, as it farther difplays Queen Katha- 
rine's temper and difppfitipn, and contains 
many charafteriftical features of that un- 
happy lady, it well deferves our atten- 
tion. It is, in general, a tranfcript from 
Hollingftiead, paraphrafed and enlarged 
with correfpondeiit matten 

r. I ■ I was fet at work 



Amongft my maids- 



When Queen Katharine was informed that 
the cardinals Wolfey and Campeius defired 
audience, (he came to them with a flceih 
of thread about her neck ; nor would (he 
retire with them into her private chamber, 
as they reqweftpd, till after a .CQnference 
fuch^as'the^'poct has given us* 

' • I 'D fi M.^' - ■ 

Nay, forfooth my friends. 

This weighing out ofafflidiions is, ^.think^ 
^.pj^^Jipr taken from the unloading of a 

C c 4 (hip. 
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(hip. Thole friends, who are njoft capable 
pf eafing me of affliflipns, are at a great 
jliftance from me, 

Almoft forgot my prayers to content him ! 
And am I thus rewarded i 

Fuller's Ihprt charafter of Katharine 15 
no ill anfwer jtp |:he lady's cgmplaipt : 

'** ^een JfCatb(irine' s age nzas above her bufr 
hand-s^ her gravity above her age^ tfiore piou^ 
ftt her beads tpan pleqfatit in her bedy a better 
nvoman than a ivife^ and a fitter wife for am 
prince than Henry,*' 

Scene II. 

» • • • • 

Lord-Cbam'bcrlain, Norfolk, Suffolk, antj 
I . Surry. 

r'J* '" ' C H A M B £ R I* A I NV : " ' 

•fc J . ..... 

' The <:arotnars letter, to the po^ie^ m'^c^rxitd^ ' - » 
And came to the eye of the i^ing,. w^reifi* )Hrfi|re|<i 
How that the cardinal. 4id jmre^t his hollnefs 
To ftay the ji^dgcment of t}ie diyofcc. - ., 

Thi^ |s fonfqrn^abie to Hblliii§i(head'§ 

■ ^ "'= ■ . ♦ , 

^ " ' 'Pift6ridn« 
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Hiftorians are at a lols to account for 
Wolfey's behaviour in the trial for the di- 
vorce. . He certainly had the whole ma- 
pagement of the bufinefs in his own pow- 
er 5 for Campeius was but fecond in the 
commiffion, and, confequently, he might 
have terminated the matter to his mafter^s 
wifh. At this diftance of time it is diffi- 
cult to afcertain the real motive by which 
Wolfey vvas influenced. The king's paC- 
fions, he Hnpw, would brook no controul: 
it was dangerpus to oppofe them. But, it 
fliould be remenjbered, that the cardinal's 
aqibition aimedat the triple crown, and that, 
during the trial. Pope Clemenjt was feized 
with fo dangerous an illnefs that it w^s fear* 
ed it wpvild termmate pnly with hjs life. 
Wplfey^ who had befgrp l>eeri twice a can- 
didate for the papacy^ again hiad his hopes 
renewed. Had he decided the bufinefs of 
the divorce in favour of the king, he would 
have loft the interpofition of the emperor, 
C^een ICatharine's nepHew, without whofe 
Intereft h? coujd hot poflibly fucceed. Cle- 

• * merit's 
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rnent's recovery put an end to Wolfcy's 
dr^am of the papacy, and expofed him tQ 
the refpntment of Anpe Bullen and her 
party, who took indefatigable paips to in- 
cenfe the king againft him* This part of 
Wolfey's hiftory, refpe6ling the papacy, 
has not, except in one place, been toucbcci 
upon by Shakipearet 

SUFFOLK. 

\.Ap afllire you 



•The Icing cry*d Ha ! at this. 



-» r. 
1 \ 



,. C H . A- M B R I. A I )C. 

I C ; 



•Now Cod incenfe him. 



' And let him Cry Ha \ louder. 

Henry's figii of * difpleafure wa$ ufually 
inai^kedby a loud explpiion oF the inteij^^ion 
Hal' or Ho 1 and this'behavibqr, more fui- 

table to tTie hog-driver th^n the prince, 
fervid to terrify and keep in awe his flayifti 
and finiprqiis Icourtiers. For this prognof- 
tic was piattej: of the utnibft dirnxay to 

Inem. ''- 

f •• • • 

' There I3 a ftory,. in 'Fuller's Worthies, 

* ■ • < 

pf a we^k effeminate ' boy, who per fonated 
Henry Vlll.' in a certain play written on 

that 
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that ftory, who cried ho 1 in fo fipeble a 
tone, th^t one of his brother-performers 
told him, ^ that He a6ted rhore like a 
moufe than a man ; and that, if he (poke 
ho I with no better fpirit, his j^arl^ameat 
would m>t grant him a penny of money/ 



• 






CHAP- 






» i 



T ... 



1 • 



1 



» . . « . ^ 



' .V '^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Gbberfiiuffing a cdndh. ^•*- Nobles betting for 
and dgain/l Wolf ey s favour with the King. 
--^JFolfeys immenfe riches. — Henry s anger ^ 
as exprejfedby Booth. — Surry s impetuofity. 

— His cbaraSier. — Curious article againfi 
Wolfey. «— Cranmery Arcbbifhop of Canter- 
bury. — Explanation of * cberifh thofe that 
hate you ^ — ^he great art of Shakfpeare in 
afcene ofthcT^d aSi. — * Cibber and Mojfop 
criticifed. — Digges commended.-^ Wolfeys 
prefent of a fool to the King. — Banifhedto 
bis diocefe by Norfolk. — Arrejledfor high 
treafon. — His death.-^ Wolfeys ambition to 
be pope. — Hume refuted. — Wolfeys love of 
learning and encouragement of learned men^ 

— Erafmus and Wolfey. — "The latter sfelf- 
ifbnefsy pride ^ and cruelty. — His fuperfti^ 

. tious and vindiSlive temper. — Soft mufic. — r 
Vifon of angels. — Bayess grand dance. — f 
flueen Katharine's charaSier. — Mrs^ 

Pritcbard 
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Pritcbard^and Mrs. Porter. — Mrs. Willis 
and Tbeopbilus Cibber. — Gardiner s cbarac^ 
ter.^^Jonfin's^ JSippiJleySy and T'aJweU's^ 
reprejentatim ofbifn. — Uje King, Surry ^ 
andNdrfoik. — • Poiver ofbrafs to invigoraUt 
the eye-Jight. — Phtarcb and Macrobius. — 
CharaEier of^een RUxabetb, as drawn hy 
Sbakfpeare. — Dr. Hurdand Mr. Hume.-^^. 
Ettgland moji indebted to ber worji princes. ^^ 
Calderone's Spani/h play on tbe fuljeSi of 
Henry VIH. 

r • I 

W L 8 B Y. 

This candle burns not clear; 'Cis I miiftfnuff ic. 
And out itgoes. 

THE aftion of Colley Cibber, in fpcal^- 
ing this, I have heard much com- 
mended : he imitated, with his fore-finger 
and thumb, the extinguifhing of a candle 
with a pair of fnufFers. But furely the 
reader will laugh at fuch mimicry, whichj 
if prai^ifed, would make' a player's afilion 
as ridiculous as a monkey's, 

Eater 
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Enter the King, feading a fchedule. 

The whole icene, to the .end of the third 
aQ) is the genuine contrivance of the po^ 
ct* — Though the King had given WoUey 
evident marksi of his diipleafiire, and obm. 
rated hun in his boifterous manner, — -and 
particularly once, at Grafton, in Norths 
amptonfhire, when the nobility, who ha- 
ted him, laid bets for and againft his re- 
taining the King's affeftion, — yet, at that 
time, we have authority to fay, Wolfey 
flood his ground Co well, that he departed 
from the King's prefence with marks of 
favour rather than difpleafure. — This was 
the laft time of Henry and Wolfey's meet-* 
ing- 

KING* 

What piles of wealth hath be accumulated I 

It is impoffible to read the inventory of 
Wc^fey's riches, as it ftands in our Chro- 
nicles, without aftonifhment and indigha- 
tion.— The walls of his palace were covered 

with 



J 
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^hf loth of gold or cloth of filv€r>" hii 

cupboard contained maffy plate of gold.-^ 
A thoufand pieces of fine Holland, and 
the reft of the furniture in proportion, — 
To eflimate his riches at half a mUlion 
>vill not, by thofe who carefully attend to 
authentic hiftorians, be fuppofed to over- 
rate them. How impoverifhed and wretch- 
ed muft the people be, when a prodigal 
king, a grafping minifter, and a (lavifli 
parliament, all combined to drain them oJF 
their money ! 



N O R F O L K« "^ 



My lord, we have 



Stood here obferving him. Some ftraifge commotion 
Is in his mind. 

The defcription of Wblfey's deportment 
during the perturbation of his mind, fo 
ilrbngly depifted ih his foliloquy^ is an c- 
vident proof, that, although .Shakl^ake 
was not; a ikilful aSor himfeif,; Ho knar 
perfcilly what was diie to chtita&itrk ; He 
has here given a leffon to the rcprjrfentec .4f 

Wolfey 



L 
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WoMcy which the moft confummdte player 
may be proud to learn^ 



K I K d. 
And then to breakfaft-^ loitb 



What appetitt you maf. 

Henry's anger fhpuld fee referved by the 
aftor till he pronounces, * With what ap- 
petite you may/ This is confirmed by 
what the Cardinal fays immediately aftef 
the King's departure : 

What fuddtn anger's this ? 

The tremendous look which Booth put on, 
with his rapid and vehement expreffiony 
fully correlponded with the defign of th^ 
author. 

NORFOLK. 

Deliver up the great feal. 

The King fent for the great feal, but 
Wol&y refufed it^ as Shaklpeare has re- 
corded it ; nor did he return it till the King 
wrote to bim> and commanded him to 
delirer it* 

SURRY' 



SURRY. 

By my Too!, 



i^fm 



Tour }ong coat, prieft, prote&s you } thou iliou^d'ift 

elfe 
Feel my fword in the Iife-t>lo6d of the^'. 

Ill this vehement burft of pafliori, tfid 
writer has drawn thecharafteriftical blemifli 
of Surry : brave, learned, generous, and ac- 
complifhed, with many Iplendkl: qualities, 
which equally gained him the love and ad-» 
miration of his own countrymen and fo- 
reigners, he \;was fometimes betrayed into 
that warmth of temper which jiifltly expo- 
fed him tcx reprehenfion. In a difpute once 
^rf h Wolfey, he was fo far tranfported be-^ 
yond himfelf as to draw his dagger.* 

The refentment which the earl felt to thtf 
iftinifter, on account of the part he bore ifi 
the trial of his father-in-law, the Duke of 
Buektngham, induced our poet to make 
ufe of his agency to reproach the Cardinal^- 

Vol. I. D d with 

^ The people of England* can, at this time, boaft of 
ah Earl of StA'ry, who is zr ttut friend 6t lilierty,- and 
an uTidaunted fupporter of the conftitution of his coun^*' 
tr'Jy' *C^ho enjoys all the virtues of bis great anceftor vHiH 
mixed with his excefles. 
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with more impetuofity and bitternefs than 
he allotted to any of the other peers- 



S U K & Y. 

Firft, that, without the King*&coufei>t> 
You wroug,ht lobe a kgat9. 



The affuming the power of a legate was 
exprefHy contrary to an a3: pafiTed in the 
reign of Richard II. and left the offender 
out of the king's prote^Slion. It wa^ 
however, difing^imiooa and c^uel to try 
the Cardinali upon an obiblete a£t, and for 
exercifing th^ power, in the face of the 
world, with t3ie King's confint and appro- 
bation. 

Amongft above forty articles, which 
were laid to his charge, there was a Very 
Angular one: * That, knowing himfelf 
contaminated with the great pox, he had 
the impudence to breathe in the: Kings 
prefence/ 

W O L S K Y. 



My high-blown pride 



At length broke under me. 

The 
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^he props, by which Wolfey's mind was! 
fupported, were pomp, pride, grandeur, 
ftate, and magnificence : thefe phce fail-^ 
ing, the man had nothing frorii within to 
fupport his fpirit^ he hdd no whifpering 
comforfs from ari uiifullied confcience to 
bear him up againft the tide of adverlity 
ivhrch was ready to overwhelm him* 

* 

^ O t S E V. 

Vain panip and gldry of the world^ I hate you I 

With what facility do we renounce what 
We, can no longer keep I And how like 
children do men behave, when they give up 
thofe playthings from which they are de-* 
barred I ^ 

i D t U. 
May have a tomb of orphans tears wept orf hiiri*. 

• May his tombbe waflied with orphans 
tears, in gratitude for his a£J:s of juftic^f 
\ to them/ 

! 

i Wolfey himfelf exercifed the olSce of 
j chancellor without reproach^ 

D d 2 CROlilWELfc. 
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CROMWBtL. 

That Cranmer is return'd with welcomCy 



Inftaird Lord Archbifliop of Canterbury. 

This is a fufficient proof, that Suffolk, 
in a former part of the fcene, meant that 
Cranmer was really returned with a full 
approbation of his opinions ; and not,, as 
Mr. Tyrwhit fuggefted, that he wafs come 
back only by his fchedules, of tPanfcripts,. 
confirming the validity of a divorce, from 
foreign univerfities ; neither is it likely 
that Cranmer would fend that by another 
which he could bring himfelf • 



w O L i z Y. 



Cherifli thofe hearts th^t bate you. 

Dr. Warburton alters bafe to wait ; but 
this editor is known to be an arbitrary 

foifter of his own fancies into the text. -» 
He fays Wolfey neglefted his dependents j 
the contrary, in general, is true ; when 
he and his retinue parted, mutual mani- 
feftations of grief and tendernefs were feen 
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on both fides. * Cherifh thofe hearts that 
hate you* was fpoken in condemnation of 
his own conduct, who had provoked the 
•nobility by his pride and infolence, rather 
-than he would foothe them by gentlenefs. 
His profecution of Buckingham brought 
-againft him the family of Norfolk and all 
their friends. But, again, * Cherifh thofe 
hearts that hate you* is, according to the 
precept in the Gofpel, * Blefs them that 
curfe you.* This is a leflbn which Shak- 
ipeare puts into the mouth of a heathen : 
Flavins, the fteward, on the fight of Ti- 
mon, his matter, in mifery, amongft o- 
ther refleftions, breaks out into this : 

How rarely does it meet with this time's guife, 
When man w^s wilh'd tQ love his enemies I 



IDEM. 



Had I but ferv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ferv'd my king, be would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

This fentence, fays Dr. Johnfon, was 
really uttered by Wolfey 5 but the words 

D d 3 which 
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. which h^ fpdkt frfter this fctxteof^, as rer 
latcd hy HollingiQiiead, are equally p2#ie-r 
tic, and are well worth preferving : " But 
it is the juft reward that I muft receive fof 
the d^lig^]\t pains and ftudy that I have 
had ta do hiq? Jferv^ce, not regarding my 
lefyice to God, but only to fatisfy hi? 




91 



When we look back, and confider the 
forfgoin^ fcene^ from the entrance of thp 
Cardinal to his concluding fpeech at the 
end of tlie third a6l, we muft coafefs that 
thf ppet has wrought up the whole witfe 
grejl: dramatic Ikill. The hiftorical inci-J 
dents^ or events, are rendered extremely 
interesting, while the charafSlers and pafr 
fions of the greaj: peffonages introduced 
fupport the dialogue with uncommon vi- 
gour. The art of Shikfpeare has, in the 
conclufion, rendered the man, who had 
been the objeft of ourdifguft and hatred, the 
fource of tendernefs ^nd commiferation. -^ 
^ t\ic ropgh and bitter terms of reproach, 
^f\: the piQuths of princes and noj^les, 

fhould 
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(houM difplcafe a mc^ern tnfte, it fhouM 
be confitlCTed, that tht author draws a 
foithful piflure of hiattners fuch as he 
foutid authenticated in hiftory, and fuch 
as, >vith very littJc variation, woujd in a 
fiftiilar fitnation take place in all times 5 
for pallions will eternally be the fame, and 
fpeak nearly the fame language. 

If the rcprefentation of this (bene has, 
in general, fallen (hort of the writer*s in- 
tention and the fpeftators expc<5lation, we 
muft, in a great meafure, attribute that to 
the difficulty of performing it with excel- 
knee: Cdiley Cibber's pride. and pafliouj 
in Wolfey, were impotent and almoft far- 
cical. His grief, refignation, and tender- 
ncfe, vf'tre inadequate, from a deficiency 
of thofe powers of expreffion which the 
melting tones of voice, and a correfponding 
propriety of gefture, can alone beftow.-^ 

Moffdp was a powerful and energetic ipea- 
ker of fentiment, and, fometimesj happy im 
the utterance of paffipn . B ut his ftatelin^fs, 
in a pa^ of this^ icene, was without dig- 

D d 4 nity. 
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nity» and his tenderncfs without pathos, 
Pigges aiTuxned uncommon grandeur of 
deportment, which fometimes degenerated 
into Ijombaftical ftrutting. To the refignr 
pd portion of the character^ the grave tones 
of his voice were not ill-fqited. Had he 
Jcppt within thofe modeft bounds prefcribed 
\>y Shakfpeare, he would have drawn an 
excellent outline of the imperious Wolfeyj 

Aft IV. 
Scene IL Queen, Griffith, &e. 
Notwithftanding his favage difpofition^ 

the king could not at once abandon his fa- 
vourite minifter. At different times he 

poudefirended to fliew him tokens ' of his 
favour and returning friendftiip. The carr 
dinal was fotranfportedwithjoy onhis royal 
mafter*s fending him a ring, which he con- 
ceived to be a certain evidence of his prp- 
te6lion, — that he difmounted from his 
horfc - and would receive it on • his knees. 
To manifeft his gratitude, he fent to the 
king, as the moft valuable of all gifts, his 
fcoL Patch, whom he had cheriflied as one 

referv? 
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reierve of happinefs^ or^ at leaft^ amule^ 
ment^ in hi$ misCortun^s ; but the poor 
cardinal Was ftUl wedded to vanity and q£- 
tentati^Qn : he travelled to York, whithier 
he was obliged to go by order of the duke 
pf Norfolk, who threatened, ^* If he rc- 
fufed, to tear him m pieces with his 
teeth.*" He travelled, I fay, with a re- 
jkinue of one hundred and' fixty perfbns in 
prder tp be ipftalled. The preparations, 
for this inftalment, were exceedingly magr 
nificent, and beyond all reafonable limits* 
This unhappy rejifh for human grandeur 
was, in all probability, the immediate cau(e 
of his ruin. Had he remained quiet in 
his diocefs, his enemies would, perhaps, 
have been at a lofs for matter to excite the 
king's anger againft him ; but, on the re- 
port qf his oftentatious manner of living, 
Anne Bullen, inftigated by the duke of 
Norfolk, her uncle, never ceafed to ply the 
^ing with accufations againfl him, till, at 

laft, 

• Vide Cavendifli. 
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kft, ifenry, notwithftanding he had grant* 
td him isi pardon drawn Qp in the mofk am* 
pie tttriiii commanded the earl of Nor« 
thttmberland to arreft him for high treafon, 
and bring him to his trial. Wdfey, who 
knew that his mafter never rained any man 
by halves, dreaded the coftfeqoence fo 
much, that, Cavendi(h fays, hediipatched' 
himfelf by a powerful dofe. — He had no 
Icfs, lays Hollingfhead, than fifty 0x)6!s in 
one day. 

<^U *E E N. 

Ever ranking himfelf 

With princes. 

The man whofe ambition aimed to be 
faperior to all crowned heads, by gptting 
pofTeflion of the papal tiara, could never 
confidcr himfelf as a fubje(5l; efpecially 
when he was accofted and faluted by the 
flsttteying titles of friend, father, and coun- 
feller, by emperors and kings. Hume is 
of opinion that, if Wolfey had once gained 
the papacy, he would have had it in his 
power to have amply repaid his mafter for 

all 
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9U mark^ of favour lie had beftowed on hica,. 
From the arrogance of the man I ihouI4 
rather fofpeft he would have a&ed the pait 
of Thomas-a-Becket, who, from a faiths 
ful fervant to his prince, while a layman^ 
proved, when raifed to the fee of Ca»t«r*- 
bury, the greateft oppofer of his royal 
matter's will. But, not to dwell upon con- 
jefture, let me a(k if Wolfey's promotion 
would have altered the ftate of Italy? 
Would not the emperor be ftill as power- 
ful there as he was before the cardinal's 
exaltation ? Would he not have found it 
as eafy to humble him as the preceding 
pope, vs^hom he had befieged in his capital 
and reduced to the laft extremity ? Wolfey ^ 
muft, of neceffity, have adapted his poU^ 
tics to his fituation. 

q.UEEN ICATHARINC* 

■ One that by fuggeflion 

Tyd all the kingciooi. 

I know no word more forcible, to 
exprefs what* feems to be the author's 
meaning, than tfd. The inlinuations 

of 
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of aa unfeeling minifter, to perfijade his 
royal mafter to chain down the minds of 
his fubjefts, cannot be put into ftronger 
language. Dr. Farmer's propofed altera- 
tion of tithed is inferior in its original 
meaning, and, deficient in its general ap- 
plication. Dr. Farmer is a moft refpeftar 
ble name on every account; bijtMr. Toilet 
has very juftly defended a reading which i3 
fupperted by all the editions. 

GRIFFITH. 

— ■ ■ From his cradle. 



He was a fcholar, and a ripe aiud good oi^e. 

Wolfey's love of learning, and his con? 
ftant encpuragemOTt of it, was the moft a- 
miable part of his charafter. 

To the revival of learning in this nation 
he contributed more than all our clergy and 
nobility. His mind was fufceptible of that 
reputation and glory which the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts and the belles-lettres 
can only beftow, an honour fu perior to th? 
noify fame of military atchievementg. WoK 

fey 
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fey was one of the feleft few of his^ age who 
enjoyed a juft and elegant tafte for litera-* 
ture. An hiftorian* has preferved fome ex- 
trafts from a method of teaching and edu- 
cating youth, addrefled by Jiim to the maf- 
ters of a fehool which he founded at Ipf* 
wich, in which he has difplayed fo gdod a 
ftyle, fuch folid judgement, and a tafte fo 
refined, that it reflefls the higheft honour 
upon the writer. When Wolfey fpeaks 
of the fifth clafs, there is^ in his inftruc- 
tions, fomething fo truly liberal, that I 
cannot forbear tranfcribing the paflage : •— 
* Imprimis y hoc ufium admonendum cenfueri-- 
musy ut neque pJagis feverioribuSy neque vul-- 
tuo/is minisy aut ulla tyrannidis fpeciey tenera 
pubes afficiatur : bac enim injuriay ingenii 
alacritas aut extinguiy aut magna ex parte' 
obtundi folet* * Above all things, I think 
it proper to admonifh you, that tender 
youth fhould not be aflflifted with fcverc 
feourgings^, with boifterous threatenings, 

nor 
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• Guthrie. 
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not with any fpccics of tyraiiny . Fof, ^j 
fiich treatment, a lively genius is either 
quite oveirwhclmcd, or in a* great meafiiref 
Uunted/ 

la- the conclufion , of advice to the fe- 
nenth clafs, wherein he recommends the? 
indulging diem with fuitable amufementey 
he difcavers a* moft amiable and benevolent 
^iiit. Milton, in his lettei-- to Mr. Hart- 
lib oil education^ has happily extended 
and improved this part of the Cardinal'f 
plan« 

I I> £ M. 

Exceeding wife, fair-fpokcn, and perfuading* 

In confirmation of this part of Woliey> 
charafter, we have the authority of Eraf- 
mus. •^ His manners (fays this writer in 
his Epiftles) betray nothing of his birth j 
he diligently employs himfclf in reviving. 
the liberal arts.** In fine, York-place, 
like the houfes of LucuUus, Cicero, Atti- 
cus, and other great men of Rome, was an 
agreeable retreat for all nten of letters, 

Without 



r 
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wkftoul diAmdion. For the compiling a 
coliedion of books and MSS. that might 
vie witk the AXeMandrian libranjy hcmt^ 
jKloycd learned men^ all over Eur^pe^ or 
vs4Ki»re9ir he could find them« No mecb^k 
eancr toiled mott affiduoafly, im his profit 
fion,Nthan Wolfey did to adona; Eng^d. 
withi luminavies of Itamhig. This^anitie- 
tj^c^.the Cardinal) to encaurage Uterature^. 
andlxxinttrodiaoe. the: beft fcholarsin Euaxqpr 
amoDgiii hds^ ODuntrymeia, feefns::ulied]r iiu^ 
compatiUe.' v»rdi Dr. Middleton*$ acDoanC 
(rf! Wolfey's fpeech to the clergy^ in which; 
hepublidy forawamed. them^ that> if thbjp 
did not de&co]^ thepreis, the prc& would 
deflaroy tbem.* 

I D £ M. 

■ - ■ - i Ever witncft for him, 
Ipfwi'ch and Oxrord F one of which fell with hlat ; 
The other, though unftnifliM, yet fo famous', 
So excellent in^trt^, and^ftUl forifiog^ 
That ChrHlendpm fliali ever fpeak bis viiitue.- 

There 
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^ Dedication to Middletoh's Letter from Rome. 
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Th6rc is, m this eulogium of Chiiff- 
chtreh college, at Oxford, fomethiiig^ 
iurely, that looks pr6phetical. No other 
feminary in Europe has perhaps been h 
fertile in perfons famous for ufeful learn- 
ing, extent of genius, and elegance of tafte 
ih the belles lettresw 

It is with a degree of pleafure 1 bave fc- 
lefted, from the bcft hiftorians, paflkges ta 
confirrii that drddght of the fhining part 
<rf Wolfey's portrait ^veu by Shakfpearc. 
But it cannot be controverted that the 
dark ihades of it wanted the brighteft tints 
to fet them off. The emment fuperiority 
of his genius he principlUy employed to 
the advancement of his own power, iiite- 
reft, arid grandeur ; his ambition was a? 
infatiable as his avarice, and with them his 
pride and cruelty went an equal pace. He? 
gave certain indications of a little mind, 
for he was fuperftitious andvindiftive^ 

One of thofe enoiTnloits crofles, which 
always accompanied him wherever he 
went, happening, at an entertainment, to 

fall/ 
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ifall, and hurt one of his retinue, he afked 
whether the blow had fetched blood ? andi 
being anfwered in the affirmative, he cried 
out Malum dmen ! and retired to his ehani-i. 
ber. 

During the time that he was a fchool- 
mafter, a quarrel happened between him 
and Sir James Pauiet, who, to giatify his 
anger, had Wolfey put into the flocks ^ — 
Many years after this fray^ when the Car^^ 
dinal was advanced to the poft of lord.* 
high-chancellor of England^ he fent for 
Pauiet ; and, after reproaching him ftern- 
ly for his former behaviour to him^ he, by 
his own authority, obliged him to remain 
in London five or fix years. * 

Q^UEBN KATHARiNfi. 

Caufe the muficiani play me thsLt fad note 
I nam'd my knel). 

SaJ note is, * that foft and melancholy 
air v/hich pleafes me/ 

Vol. I. E e the 
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The Emperor Charles V. Katharine^* 
nephew, when retired to the monaftery of 
Juft, in Eftremadura, caufed the folemii 
dirge to be played before him which was to 
be performed at his funeral obfequies. 

The Viiion of An^^. 

No dramatic authw ever took fuch in-' 
clefatigable pains to feed the eye and the* 
ear^ as well as the underftasic&igy as Shak^ 
fpeare. What cffeft this vifion might pro- 
duce on the audience originally is not now 
to be learned. That it was^ reprefented be- 
fore Mrs. Betterton^ when (he afted Qu. Ka-^ 
tharinc^ foon after the Reftoratton, is certain. 
Though the author (hews fancy in this lit- 
tle pantomime^ yet it feems fitter^ at prefenty 
to tempt an audience to mirth and ridicule 
than to ferious attention. The gravd 
congees, folemn dancings, and ftately 
courtefies,, of thefe aerial bejngs, put us 
in mind of Bayes*s grand dances and per- 
haps the Duke of Buckingham borrowed 
a hint of it from this vifion. In tlie third 
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a(^ of the Rehearfal, Bayes, chiding 
the players for their aukwardnefs, tells 
{hem they * dance worfe than the fat fpirits 
in the Tempeft or the angels in Henry 
VlII/ 

14 B S S E N G E lt« 

An*t like your grace ' 

r 

KATHARIK^. 

.,«_«-_ You are a faucy fellow. 



The Meffehgcr, forgetting io pay Katha- 
Hne the relpeft doe to majefty, raifes her 
indignation even in her laft agony ; and 
this is truly a part of that lady's cha- 
rafter. All the homage, which was paid 
to her before the divorce, fhe deter- 
mined to preferve to the laft; The king 
femployed comtmiffioners to fettle her houfe 
as Princefs-dowa^er of Wales, who would 
have placed fervants about her, to treat her 
as fuch ; but this impofttion (he reje6ted 
mth difiiain. 

The virtues of Queen Ratharine are ce- 
,Iebrated by all historians. Her form was 
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little calculated to retain the affeftions of 
fuch a man as Henry ; but, though he 
could not love her, fuch was her conformi- 
ty to his will, and fuch the innocence of 
her life, he ever fpoke of her with, great 
refpeft, and profeffed the higheft reverence 
of her virtues. 

That Katharine fliould perfift in deny- 
ing, with an oath, the confummation of 
her marriage with Prince Arthur, confi- 
dering the evidence which was produced 
of it,, hiftorians in general feem to wonder: 
but, when we refleft what herfelf and her 
daughter, the Princefs Mary, might lofe 
by owning the completion of the marriage, 
we fhall rather, I believe, pity her fitua- 
tion, which reduced her to fo unhappy a 
dilemma, than condemn her perfeverance^ 
The abfolution of a confeflbr might ope- 
rate like a charm upon her mind ;. nor is 
it, I hope, uncharitable to fuppofe, that ' 
fuch a cordial would not be refufed. 

During this truly-pathetic fcene, the 
behaviour of Mrs. Pritchaixl, the repre- 
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fenter of Katharine, was refpeftable ; but 
herbeft efforts could not reach the grace and 
dignity of gefture, much lefs the heart- 
touching tendernefs, of Mrs. Porter. In 
this a6lrefs it was obferved, that a very 
bad voice did not obftruft the forcible 
expreffion of exeeffive griefs 



Adi. V. Scene the firft. 

Shakfpeare has feleded fuch parts of 
Henry's life as would rather refleft honour 
than difgrace on his memory. Though, 
in general, he had confined himfelf to that 
period of his hiftory which is compre-. 
hended in about twelve or thirteen years, 
from the attainder of Buckingham to the 
chriftening of Queen Elizabeth, — he has, 
notwithftanding, by the help of an ana- 
chronifm, contrived to infert the infidioiis 
plot of Cranmer's enemies to ruin him 
in the king's favour, and Henry's gene- 
rous refentment of their treachery* 

# 

A 
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p & A N M E R« 

Tht good 1 ftand on. 

The good means ^ the foundation qf 
truth I rely on/ 

KING. 



Is the qpcen delivcrM ? 



Say ay, and of a boy ! 

By what has been already faid, it appear^ 
the king moft ardently wiftied for male if- 
fue.— This Ihort and quick interrogation 
ftrongly marks it. Anne Bullen was, a- 
bout two years aften\'ards, delivered of a 
dead male child : and this circumftance, 
above all others, alienated the king's affec-- 
tion from her. 

* 
OLD t A D T. 

An hundred marks ! By tbi$ light Til have more ! 

Mrs. Willis, a moft excellent aftrefs in 
low humour, pjayed this fmall, and, I be- 
lieve, generally thpught, infignificant part, 
many years. She threw into this old lady, 

as 
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as well as into every thing flie a£led, fo 
much truth and nature, that the audience 
never difmiffed hei% without marks of ap- 
probation. 

Let me here give an anecdote of her and 
Theophilus Gibber. — I may not, perhaps, 
^nd a place for it elfewhere. She lived to 
a great age with its worft companion, po- 
verty. A charitable coUedlion was fet on 
foot for her relief amongft the players, who 
never turn their backs upon want and afflic- 
tion. The. Gibber was then very youngand 
wild. When (he applied to him his finan- 
ces were fo low, that he denied her with the 
excufe that h^ had a large family. •* O 
dear. Sir, (f;|idMrs. Willis,) how can that 
be ? you have neither wife nor child." *^ It 
may be fo, — ^bijt I have a large family of 
vices J niadan) !" 

CHANCELLOR. 

Speak to the buflnefs, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Theobald, forgetting that Shak- 
fpeare had, in this inftance, broke through 
his original defign, by introducing the con- 

E e 4 fpiracy 
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fpiracy againft Cranmcr, will have it that' 
the chancellor of the fcene was Sir Thomas 
Audley, fucceffor of Sir Thomas More; 
but he died in 1 544, two years before the 
plan was concerted to ruin the archbifhop, 
Wrlothefly was Audley's fucceffor, and, 
confequently, the chancellor whom Slaal^r 
fpeare meant. 

QARDINER. 

' Which refprmation muft be fudden too ! 

So averfe was Gardiner to all innovation 
whatfoever, and fo firm a friend to efta-^ 
bliflied error, in matters of mere indiffe- 
rence, that he oppofed, with ajl his mighty 
the more accurate pronunciation of the 
Greek tongue, introduced by fome learned 
m^n into oqr univerfities. The Papifts 
adhered to the old method, and the Pro- 
teflants favoured the new. This was a 
reafon fufficiently powerful, with this hot 
zealot, to employ the authority of the king 
find council to fupprefs any propofcd re- 
formation in this particular, by perpetua-: 
^ing the corrupt found of the Gre^k al- 
phabet, 
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phabet. The penalties of difobedience, int. 
flifted by Gardiner, were whipping, de- 
gradation, and expulfion. 

CROMWELL. 

■ Would you were half fo honoft ! 

Shakfpeare throws out no idle or iU^ 
founded charges. When Gardiner waa 
ambafTador at the court of France, being 
extremely averfe to the progrefs of any ec- 
clefiaftical reformation, on which he found 
his mafter very intent, it was fufpe6Ved that 
he betrayed the XQtereft of Hcniy to the 
I'rench king. 

SURREY. 

May it pleafe your majefty ■ j 

KING. 

No, Sir, it does not pleafe me. 

This angry interruption of the king is 
plways uttered with vehemence. And this e- 
vent falling out a year before the king's 
death, the author feems to point out Hen- 
ry's fixed averiion to the earl, whom with his 
father, the duke of Norfolk^ h? profecu- 

t?4 
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ted with inexpiable rage. The pretended 
(Crime of both was quartering the king-s 
^rms with their own } a pra6lice jnftified 
by the heralds. J^or this, and other fri- 
volous pretences, the earl was tried by 9 
jury of commoners and condemned to die, 
Ifis defence was noble, becoming his birth 
and his undaunted fpirit. He was ex-r 
lecuted about ten days before Henry died, 
The humble fiitHniifion of the duke availr 
cd him nothing : all his fervices, in defeatt 
ii^ the Scots and fabduing feveral rebdr 
Eons within the kingdom^ were forgotten. 
The king apprehended that the duke and 
his fon would difturb the fettlement of gor 
vernment which he h^ planned for Ed- 
ward, his fucceffor ; he therefore deterr 
mined to get rid of them both.— ^Nor could 
his own approaching death, nor the fenfe of 
the enormous cruelties he had committed, 
foften his fayage and obdurate mind. Being 
unable to JSgn his nqme to the warrant for 
the duke's execution, he made ufe of a 
feal contrived for that purpofe ; happily 

the 
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^he king died before the day appointed for 
Norfolk's execution. The council thought 
it would be unpopular to begin the new 
reign with the death of fo great and popu- 
lar a man as the duke of Norfplk. 

OARPIKBR. - 

With a true l^eart and brother's love. 

The king obliges Gardiner to embrace 
Crannier twice. The coldnefs of the lat-r 
ter, who could not conceal his hatred at 
the firft embrace, caufes a fmothered 
laugh in the fpeftators : but when, at the 
Hing's command, he is obliged to be more 
in earneft, his apparently affumed alacrity 
raifes a general burft of laughter and much 
|oud clapping. 

The chafte manner of Ben Jonfon, the 
aftor, would admit of no farce or bufFoo- 
nery, in perfpnating the fplenetic Gardi- 
ner. He preferyed all the decorum proper 
to the character of 4 bifliop and privy- 
counfellor. Hippifley went a ftep farther, 
and added fome ftrokes of humour, which 
approached to grimace j and this caufed a 

mirth 
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mirth unfui table to the chara^er of the per* 

ions. Bat Tafwell's Gardiner degenerated 

into abfolute trick and buffoonery, and, 

when he followed Cranmer, at the clofe of 

the fcene, to make the upper gallery fport, 

he held his crutch over his head. This 

was the more inexcufable in him, as he 

wanted not judgement to inform him bet^ 

ter, but he pitifully facrificed his know-r 

ledge of propriety to the pleafure of diver* 

ting the moft ignorant part of the au* 

dienoe, for which he fometimes paid very 

dear; for the judicious part of the fpefta- 

tors exploded, by a hifs, fuch violent mif-r 

reprefentation. 

Scene III. 

PORTER. 

He fliould be a brafier by his face, for, on my con* 
fcience, twenty of the dog-days reign in his nofe. 

Our author feems fond of exercifing hi? 
wit on pimpled faces and carbuncled nofes, 
and Bardolph is introduced into the play 
of Harry IV. for no other reafon. 

* A brafier, fays Dr. Johnfon, fignifies 9 
^ man that manufa6tures brafsj^ and a mafs 

of 
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o^ metal occafionally heated to convey 
warmth; both are here underftood." Ifhould 
think that here the latter only was meant^ 
Of this, we are certain, that the dncierits 
were of opinion that all manufafturers of 
brafs were ren>arkable foi' vigour in the^ 
eyes and happir^efs of fights 

In theOdyffey, book the 13th, Homer 
calls braft evfivo^cc xtxXytovy which is tranfla* 
ted Vir€i honefiam as. In the Sympofiacs 
of Plutarch, book the 3d, there is a very 
curious obfervation upon the power of 
brafs to invigorate the cye-fight, and even 
tO' reftore loft eye-laflies. I will give the 
paffage as I find it alrnoft verbally tranfla- 
ted by Macrobius, in the 7th book of his 
Saturnalia : '^ Qui in metallo aeris moran- 
tiar femper oculorum fanitate pollent, ct 
quibus ante palpebrae nudatae fuerant illinc 
€onvefti\intur* Aura enim quae ex sere 
procedit, in oculos incidens, haurit et ex- 
ficcat quod male influit, unde et Homerus 

Hiodo evTivo^x %aX;cz?i/, modo vco^^cttcc j^aXx^y, 

has cau^ fecutus, appellat." Brafs feems 

to 
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to have the feme power to exhilarate thd 
fight that Vends had to give briiliance to 
the eyes of her fori : 

£t laetos oculis afflarat honores. 

6 R A N M B It. 

.5 Shcfllallbe 

A pattern to all ptinezi living with her. 
And all thait (hall fucceed. 

This thara£^er of Eli2iabeth, drawn by 
Shakfpeare, i$ not tmlike to that entertain-i' 
td by moft Englifhmen and a/I foreignersr 
till very lately. It is now become almoft i 
fafhion to declaim violently againft her,* 
and reprefent her as a moft difagreeabW 
womain and a tyrannical princefs- 

A very elegant writer has, in a dia- 
logue between three eininent perfons', 
compo&d a moft fevere inquifition into^ 
her private and public condu6tw A detec-^ 
tion: of deformities faved fromi oblivion,* 
the publication of which can anfwer no ra- 
tional purpofe, might, I think, with fub-' 
miffion^ have bieen fpared. Erafe the 

name 
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ftame of Elizabeth from the catalogue of 
good Englifli monarchs, arid I believe the 
acuteft fight Will fcarcely be able to point 
out one from the Conqueft to the Revo- 
lution: I mean, by a good prince, ontf 
that confuJtSy in the general tenor of his 
condaft, the real iritereft of the people^ 
It is pleafant enough to find, that Mn 
Addifbn, who, in all the writings in which 
he had occafion ta mention this lady, fpoke 
of her with the highcft eulogium, is, in 
this dialogue, made to hold the fcalping- 
knife, and difle^ her with a feverity and 
keeftnefs very different from his ufual ftyle 
of writing. This is very flrangely ac- 
counted for by the reverend and learned wri- 
iber, who tells us, that Addifon*s public 
and private opinion of this great princcls 
were very diifcordant. This exoteric and 
cfoteric do6lrine is extremely fanciful and 
dangerous ; for, according to this princi- 
ple. Dr. Kurd's name may, by fome fu- 
ture writer, be made ufe of as a panegyrift 
0f Elizabeth y and Lord Bolingbroke, who 

in 
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in his writings extols the charafter and po-^ 
iitical conduft of this queen beyond mea- 
fure, may be introduced as a moft bitter 
fatirift againft her. 

After alL if we examine her merit fairly^ 
it muft be from a different principle than 
that which feems to have gui(kd the pen 
of this eminent writer. We fhould confi- 
der her as living at a time when the prero- 
gative was fuperior to law, and not as if 
fhe had reigned when the boundaries be- 
tween the prince and people were fixed at 
the Revolution^ To bring her conduft to 
a tefl, on do6lrines and cuftoms eflablifhed 
at this late period, would be to try her on 
an e» poft fafto law. 

Mr. Hume, in a comprehenfive and 
mafterly manner, has fairly and accurately 
drawn the portrait of Elizabeth. He has 
candidly feparated the public from the pri- 
vate character ; he has confidered her as a 
rational being, placed in authority and en-« 
trufted with the government of mankind; 
We may, fays this fagacious writer, find 

it 
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it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a 
wife or a miftrefs ; but her qualities as a 
fovei*eign, though with ibme confiderable 
exceptions, are the ol^e£l of undifputed 
applaufe and approbation. 

To enter into a full difcuffion of Henry's 
character is not the buiinefs of him who i$ 
not called upon to go farther than his ori-» 
ginal author. Shakfpeare has given the 
fair fide of this prince, and iuch as a 
daughter might behold without blufhing. 
Had he given a fecond part of Henry VIII, 
without great foftening, he muft have pre- 
fented fuch a pi£l:ure, perhaps^ as no au-» 
dience could bearj and yet we muft not 
prefume to doubt oUr author's fldll in the 
art of colouring, or making that portrait 
not only bearable, but fought after, which^ 
in the hands of another, would perhaps be 
utterly difgufting -, witnefs the Life and 
Death of King John, and his Richard III. 
princes more offenfive to humanity than 
even Henry VIII. 

Vol: I. F f To 
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- To the word and moft arbitrary kings . 
this nation has eventually been indebted for 
its greateft happinefs. John's exceffive cru^ 
elty and oppreffion produced Magna Charta. 
The violence of Hen. VIII. freed England 
from papal power and the popifti religion . 
To the weak and obftinate efforts of Ja. II. 
to extend- the prerogative bcyopd law, we 
owe the fettlenlent at the Revolution and 
the fueceffion of the Hanover line- 
' In a play, called La Cifma'de Inglaterra^ 
Calderone, the celebrated Spanifti poet, 
has treated of the fubjeft of Henry's di- 
vorce. Thechara^ers of Henry, Wolfey, 
and C^ueien Katharine, are not ill fuftained. 
The Ring, indeed, he makes confcious of 
afting ill all through the play ; his violent 
love for Anna Bullen is the only caufe of 
his divorcing Katharine, in which he is 
fupported and prompted by Wolfey. The 
unhappy Bullen is proud, infolent, un- 
grateful, ' and lafcivious, -as moft Roman 
Catholic authors reprefent her. Her in- 
trigue with Carlos, the French amb^ffa- 

dqry 
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dor, is difcovered by the King, who In hia. 
clofet overhears their difcourfe. In a rage, 
he orders her to be fent to the Tower 5 flic 
IS beheaded^ and her dead trunk is fooa 
after brought upon the ftage. In the 
pariiament-fcene, which is by far the beft", 
the King gives his reafons for the divorcb 
with a mixture of feigned regret and fomc 
cold compliments to Katharine ; ! he fwears 
to fupport the fucceiflion of his daughter 
Mary, and, without any farther ceremo- 
ny, bids the Queen fubmit to faef htc and 
retire to a convent ; then, turning to the 
parliament, he declares he will make that 
man fliorter by the head who fliall prefume 
^o think that he is in the wrong : . ^ - 

Y el vafallo que fintiere 
Mai, advierta temerofo. 
Que lequitarealJnftante 
J^a cabeza de los ombros. 

The Queen's anfwer is extremely affe6l- 
ing, and worthy the name of Calderone. — 
Her love to the King is not to be fliaken, 

notwithflanding 
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ttotwilhftandliig the cruel fenteince he hiai 
pi^nonnced agahifl: her. With a protefta^ 
tioti the moft paifiottate^ fhe declares no« 
^ing can be terrible to her except his faa<^ 
tred» She diiclaims any appeal to the em« 
pibTor^ her viftorio us nephew; nor can (he 
^nk of entering a convent, for (he is his 
married wife ; and concludes with calling 
him her lord, her faappineis^ her king,^ 
and dear hu&and. 

. Upon the whole^ though we fiiould al- 
low that ^ play has in it many poetical 
IbeisuticSj ]pet it is, in dramaiic ftamina^ 
gre&tly inferior to the Englifli play. Cal« 
derotie breaks through the imities of time 
and place ^s freely as our &Hthor» 
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Brid^^ewater, the ador of N ofth umber l^nd. in Richard l£ 153; | 
Backingham and Wolfey, 542, 349, 350. 

m I his eloquence, 265. t ^ ^' ' - 

■■ condemnation, 370. 

m t — ■ depriycd of his rights 373V 

Vacktngham 



INDEX. 43^ 

Backingham, reafon of the klng^s jqaloufy towards him^^fj^ 

374- ' ** 

■" ' ■' this charafter adied by Wilks, 374. ' ' - — - 

Bullen, (Anna) 389, 394* 42^. - 

- and her uncle the D, of Norfolk* 409. 

Burbage, fuppofed to have been the original Pr. of Wales In 

Henry IV. 2149 220. 
Bart played the Pr. of Wales after the Reftoration^ 220. 
Butler^ (Mrs.) the original Millwood, fet op as the rival of 

Mrs. Gibber, 36. 

C. 
Cademan, 35^. 
Calderone's Spanifli play on the fabjed of Henry VIIL 434, 

to the end. 
Campeius, 393. 

CarMe, (Bifliop of) his integrity, 163. 
Cartwright, an a^tor of Fal^aff, 213. 
Cat-Harris* and the ferenade of cats, 212, 213. 
Cavendiih, 410. 

Ceremony of chivalry* 121* 130. 
Chamberlain* the bufinefs of one formerly* 229* 
Chapman, an excellent comic ador* fond of playing in tra« 

gedy* 165. 
I hisCarlifle in Richard It. and Treflel in Richard III. 

165, i66. 
- his Bcvil, SirG. Airy, and Richard III. 166. 
) bOt fingular in miffaking his own Talents* witneiTed. . 

inFarquhar, Rowe, Kneller, andHogarth»i66,i67. 
Character of Richard 11. Henry iV. oFFrance, Charles II. and ; 
Louis XIV. 13 K 

of Henry IV. 317, 
ChailesV. Emperor of Germany* an J Francis I. King of France, ] 
123, 284. (j. . 

■ , ■ and Henry VIII. of England, 349* ,0 .:/. 
Chetwood* 245. 

Cbrift-Church College, Oxford, 416. 

Cibber, 2, 63, 183, 221* 259* 262, &c. . . .^ , , 

■ his vanity* 3> 4* S^- • " • » 

■ quietly withdraws his Papal Tyranny, which was a 

play altered from Sbakfpeare's Kiiifg John, 5. 
^m why inferior to Macklin in Pandulpb* 40. 

m — his advice, difregarded by Mrs. Pritchard, '41. 

his alteration of King John* 34, &c* 
no friend to J^fon, the a^or/ 308* - 

G g 2 Gibber^ 



440 index; 

■ hit lines deicriptive of the Pope's int^rdidliony 9d. 
■ his admirt^U attoo (n Shallov^, jof. 

■ calls himfelf an imitator, fo$* 
hia CardiDal Wolfcy, 3^1, ^66^ 

'■t " » ■■ aad Moflbp osiicifol, 407. 



Cibber, (Theophilas,) the Son of Colley Cibber» 41* 

■ III ■ ■ . » has peri(or»tnce of PilMt 294. 

Gtbbfer, (Mrs.) her Lady CoaAaaoc, 35:^ ^c. SS'^S?* 

Civil war, 322, 344. 

Clarence and Henry IV. 314* 

Clarke, who aded the Groom in-Hichard IT. 192, 35J'» 

■ the original Pilch in the Beggar's Opera, iM. 
■■!■ 'Ill ^.Mseiipoymflat tti the ftage, 193. 
■■ ' ' 11 anecdote of him and Rich, 193, 194. 
Clement VII. 381, 393* 
Cockaine, (Sir Afton) hts Vesica to John Hunniemaa, aa 

of women's parts before tbe civil war, 3a&, 329. 
Coriat's explanatktt of the pnaifliamt of the ft^a|^dd, jr^< 
Cox, 330. 

Cranmer, Arch bifhop of Canterbury,. 376,. 404. 
Crufades, 204* 205, 31^* 

Dante's Infbmo, S3* I 

Delane» 6- ( 

. not excellent, in K. John,. 9. 

■ ■■ ■ * his Richard 11. 14^, 159. 
De&giitiers, (Dr.) a profiuent in catJanjgaiigef tiz. 
Dibdorns Sicnhis, 312. 
Digges in Wolfey, 351. 
D<^t, 3JP5. 

Dawnes, the ftage-hiftorian^ 213» 220, 353. 
Dryden, 188, 368. 
Dake of Milan, 51* 

Edward the Black Prince, 156. 
Elca^or^ (Q^^,) her Chai^er, 24-26. 

■ ■ her region far prefar^ii^ K. Jobgt loAtthiir* 27:, 28. 
Elizabeth, (Queen,) 239, 240* 3S^7» SJ^ 3fU 4S^» *^ 
England moil; indebted (o its viocil Priftoes^ 4^41* 
Er^fm us and Wolfey^ 414. 

Eiday on the charaAer «f FaIA«fl^ a72# tyy^ 

Euripides, 






r 
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Earipideiy 218. 

Extortion of Richard II. 189, 190* 

■ N ■ Henry III. and James I. 190, 19.^. 

Falcoobridge, viewing the dead body o( Artkar^ 791* 

J^akoner, 312. 

Falftaff, and his impotent rivals^ 202, 203. 

*— — and Hotfpury 272. 

- fappofed to bethe£Miteividi'SirJoluiOKi«ftitle^ 209. 

■ his fuperiorwit, 237, 

— feveral adors of this party 243* 25.3, 

' and Shallow* 303. 

— ^ — . and H^ocra«ce, J1I4 . -. . 

Farmer'^Dr.) and Mr. SiieevenfV zo^t^^S^^ t66* 
and Mr. Totitt^ ^%t, 



Ferdinand, K. of Spain, his charafler, 383* 

Filh-diety 31U 

Foote* 212. 

— -and Garrlckf 238. 

Fofter, 31 1« 

French faihions, 367. 

Fuller's charaAer of Hmy Vltl. 3.90« 

p i <* ■ Wortbiesy 3<94« ^^ < 

G. 

Oardiaer ia Hesty VilL bis charndtr. 414* 

— — Jonfon'Sy Hippiily's, ami TaArell'si reprefentatiQii 
of him» 427. 

" ' ""' fiafped^d of tmachery, 425^. 

" ' ' and Cr«niii«rt 427. 

Gartickt 15, 37^ 44, 53^ 251* 

^ iaierior to Ton» Walker in Falconbridge, 82. 

-— his dying fcene in the character of King Johoi 11 3* 

'■^ atttntive to tbe moil trifiiog fean as f fte»r 

a^ , . . >* h» Hotfpor» 215. 

— — — his illnefsy 226. 



»<i*»wi 



- his Henry IV. 320. 



Gay, 289. 

Gaorge 1^ and^ his coaitters* 365. 

,GifFard and Booths anr anecdote of» izg^ zz^, 

Glendowef'-c deaths 297. 

Goff, an ador of women'^ parts^ 3^7« 

Green-room (cu^le, 23^^ 23.3. 

Groom in Richard II. 191. 

Oji 3 Hale, 



/ 
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H. 
Hale, 6. 
Hallam, (Mrs.) 6. 

■ her Lady CoDftancc, 9, 35. 

p ■ her principal parts in comedy and tragedy, 

I ■ her death, 9. 

Hallam, the ador of Aumerle, an imiutor of Wilkt, 1789 1794 

Haller, 311. 

tfamlet, 078. 

Hanmer, Theobald, and Warborton, 287. 

Harper's Falftaff, 247. 

Henry Vlll. 357. 

Harris's Wolfey, 353. ^ 

■ not mentioned in Gibber's Apology, 353, 35 (• 

■ his varbas merit in comedy and tra^dy, /Am^. 
Harr, the ador of Hotfpar after the ReAorauon, 220^ 24.4^ 
Havard, 262. 

Henderfon's Falftaff, 251. 

■ compared with that of Quin, i^u 
Henderfon and Smith, 27f* 

Henley, his character of Shakfpeare's Richard II. 1 18« 
Henry IV. Firft Fart, 201, 275. 

■ the moft excellent 6f Shakfpeare's plays, ^oz. 
paffages explained, 203, 205-211, 214-217, 2191 

228, 231, 234, 23;, 238, 239, 241, 256, 258, 
264-272. 

■ conje£l4ire9 concerning the original adori in thii 

play, 220, 221. . 
» (Second Part) 27i6, *3^4.. . 

■ ' the wnting of it owing to the Aicceii 

of ihe Firft Part, 277. 

■ regiftered in the Stationers books is 

I {99, one year after the firft pin, 

paffages explained, 278-280, 291- 

293» «97» *98» 302, 303, 311, jiJ, 

3H» 3»S- 
Henry VII. 374. 

Henry Vlll. 335-436. 

■ why written in the reign orEltzabetH, 336,359>3So> 

■ ■ paffages explained, 341-350, 361-377, 379-39J' 

397-405, 410-419, 42^-426, 428-432. 
— — — — this part excellently aded byBeturton, 353. 
■ T" di&calties ia the writing of it, 338. 

Hcsry 
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Henry VIIL its merit, 339. ' ^ 

■ ' ■ a fceoe omitted in repreientation, - 391 • 

' — — excellence of the 3d ad, 406. 

Herbert and Holiingiheady 342. 

Hereford and Norfolk in Richard IL 1 19. 

■■ . ' - and Northamberlandy their behaviour to Richard If. 

161, 162. 
High-conftable, 37^. 

Hippifley, his Gardiner in Henry Vlil. 427* 
Hippocrates, 311. 
Hiftoria Hiilrionica, 324^ 327* 

Hogarth, 294. i 

Holbeck, 297. 
HoUinglhead, 124, &c. &c. Sec. 

■ ■ and Stowe, 259, 309, 429. 
Homer's OdyiTcy, 243, 346. 

" ■ " -a paiiage compared with one in Rich. H, 157, 
Homer and Shakfpeare, 220* 
Horton, (Mrs.) her great beauty, 163.^ 

■ playine with ilrollers at Wind for, i^/V« - 
her addreis to the audience, 18$. •' 

■ excelled by Mrs. Prttchard, i86. 
— , ■ her coquetry, ]87« 

■ refufed a large fettlement, ih'd. 

■ ^ her death, Hid, 
Hotfpurand Eteocles, 218, 219* 

I - his death, 27 1 • ... 

Hubert in K. John, the adors of this part defcribed, 71. 
I f fcene between him and Arthur, 58-65* 
I ■: fcene between him and the king, 68. 
Hume, 310, 363. 
— — ^- refuted, 410. 
Hunnieman, 328* 
Hard (Dr.) and Mr. Hume, 431, 431, 

I- 

James I. his diilike to the Tudor family accounted for, 337. 

' ' his love for poetry and regard ior bhakfpeare, 338. 

■ ' - and lady Arabella Stewart, 374, 
James If. 434. 

John (King) refigns his crown to the pope, 89. 

' a fecond time, 93. 



his diilrefs, 91* 
his charafler, 1 1 1 • 



G g 4 Johji 



V. 
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John of Gaont, 140, 141, 30 v . * 

Johnfon, (Dr.)*8a« Bi, g^, 135. 139, 141, 386, 4^, ^.f, 
— — andSieeYeM* 206^ Z84, 185, 3471. 

■ his diflnbution. of certaia kaef in tkt frm md 

Partof Hairy IV. 379. 
JobiifiMi, (eoomoiil/ called uU Joliakm,) his •tton m J^m W 

Gaant, 143. 
Jonfon, (Beo^) 112. 

— envious of SJbak^Mare, 178, 340. 
'■■ bis SejannSy 341* 

} onion, theaaor, 244, 246, 3^5, 397^ 308. 
ncidentt contained in the play of Henry VI i f . 421 • 
Italy, in Sbakfpeare's time, gave fafhions to all £xuropc» 1 34. 

K. 
Katharine and Griffith in Henrv VIII. ^16, 
■^' - " ' ■ her rcceptaoai of Wolfey and Campeiiit, 391 . 
'" ' an advocate for the peopie, 360. 

' not placed properly at the trial, 3^2^ 

■ her cbal^^er, 39^ 419. 

and Charles. V. Kjaseror of Gemsay, 417. 
Kempe the original ador of SliaUDir, 304. 
Kildare, (Earl of ) 371. 
King John, 1, 114. 

- three plays written on the faaMfohjed, 2, 

■ ■ — firft publiflied in 1^23, ii^ 

" revived by Rich, with its foccefs, and aft accoBBl of 
the adors, 5*9, 
paflages expiasned, ii, 13. 22, 27, 28^ 30, jh 

37, 4«» 45» 5»* 79^«f 83» ^5» ^7^ 9^ 9*» 9S» 

98, 100, 103, 104, 112. 

• conjeaurcs concerning the principal a^oia ia King 

John, 111. 

■ its rank amon^ Shakfpcart'a tiagedies,, 114. 
Kynailon, 262. 

L. 

Lacy, ;v player of FalHaff, 213. 

not mentioned in Cibber's apology, 2139 

wrote three plays.— -His death, 314, 

late manager of Drury Lane, 223. 

Lady Percy and Noiduia^befkuKiy 291, 2^2* 
Langbaine, 2)3. 

Langtoil^ (Abp. of Canterbury,) 42, 

Lewis 



^v^> 
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U^vH Mmr/ioftrior in the Princeof Wjila t^Wilk^ a$. 
Lincoln's-inn-fields playhoufe in 17151 347«. 
Loans and Benevolences, 36 1» 
j Long Parliament forbids all ftage-play^^ ^c* ^a^.. 
I Love's FalflafF, 250. 
; Lowin, the original per former of Falftaff, 2139 284, 322$ 32^, 

5 326. S33» 

Macbiavel, 136^ l82» 232, 3^6. . > 

Macklin, reafons why he fhouid not have a£led Pandvlpkii J9» » 
Macrobius^ 429. . « 

Magna Charta^ 59^ 100. < 

Malone, 2, 60, 117, 277, 304, 33,6. . . r 

*------- diSon &Qia My*. Steeveaa* 37, ijjr* 

Mandelfoj 242. 

Mandrake, an account of it, aSi. 

Marlborough and Ghent, 30^. 

Marmion, 334. 
Marot, 235. 

Mary queen of Scots, 374. 

■ daughter of queen Katharine and He«ry VIU.^ 4ao» 
Maffinger, 51, 257. , 

Merry Wives of Windfos tad thtf a6lortt who pkyed in itt 2^ 
Mezeray, 26. 
f Middleta9> 415^. s 

Mills the elder, the ador of the part of K. Henry LV« sfs^ 
— attempts FaKaf; 147, 
— — ~ his death, 319. 
Milcon, 323, 414.. 
Milward!, 306. 

— Tuperior to Mills in Henry IV. 319. 

Minlhew, 241. -^ 

Montefquieu, 31 !• 

More, 424. 

Mortimer, Hotfpur, and Glendowcr^ ^Mrfcene bdween jtjwm 

gcneraJly left oat,^ 255 • 
MoiTop, 44. . 

Mumchance, (gameof]368. 
Murphy's Lucian, 282. 
Mttfgrave, 363. 

Nokes, 221* I 

Nokes, 
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Kokttf a<»f^adre cdnoeniiog kb ptayiag the iukt ^ Norftl| 

m Henry VfIL 5^7* 
19oft9, artificiaj, 265. 
Noifblk, (dufceoO 37o» 

O. 
Oftthfy as binding to a monarch as a fabjefly 1.72. 
Old man of the moantainsy 2 f • 
Oldcaftle, 209, 2io» 284, zgS^^oz. 
Oldlield, (Mrs.) 226. 
OAonili^'iSj. . . » 
Ofbich» an account of it» 269. 
Othello, S6, 257. 

Otway's Venice Prefcrved, 279. -. . 

Oxford, TheuniveritycontradidstUown^odrkiCy 175^ 

P 
Face, 379. 
Fandulph tn K. John. Defcription of the charaftcr, and of the 

a^or fit to reprefent it, 39, 40. 
Fapal Tyranny, 2*5, &c* 
Farfons, 308 « 
Paffive dbedience, 164. 
Faifrlet and \yoirey, 4i7» 
FeiHMnt*s amecd^e of King John, ioi» 
Feptn of France, the firft anointed king, i6o. 
Fercy , - anecdotes of that family, 175, 215, 231, 292. 
Feter'ofPomfret's prophecy, 6j* 
m . he and his fon exe^nted, 96* 

Fhilip Aogfifttts of France, hischarafter, i8. 
Fkiltp II. bniband of Q^ Mary, 158. 
Fiflol, in the fecond part of Henry IV. his charader, 293. 
Fliny, 282. 
Flotarch, 429. 
Follard, 333. 
Folydore Virgil, 342. 
Fopc, 2, 5, 283, 287, 289, 

Forter, (Mrs.) her queen Katharine, 366, 38$, 4a !• 
Powell, (George) his Hotfpur, 222* 

i his intemperance, i^id^ 

■ his Falftaff, 246. 
Fowcll, (William) his Henry IV. 320. 
Frefton. An extract from his CamDyfes, 239* 
" ■ gains a penfion from Q;,- Elizabeth, 240. 
^lce,.357. 

Pritchaids 



^ 
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PritcUrd, (Mn.) mifled by Colky Cibbcr, 35. 

■I her Lady Conftance, 41 • 

her qaeen Katharine in Henry VIIL 367, 38ft 

fttcceeds to Mrs. Horton's chara^ers, iSfi. 



— and Mrs. Porter, 420. 



Prologue to Henry VIII. 339^ 
Prynne, ^ly 

Qaail, an account of it^ 266, 367. 
Qain/44, 306, 356, 386. 

bis joke on Mrs. Hal lam, 9. 

his opinion of Mrs. Gibber, 37. 

bisiarcafraon MacUin, 40* 

his King John, 53. 

Serfaades Garrick to play Hotfpur, 22f» 
is Falftaff in Henry IV. 232, 249. 

. in the Merry Wives of Windfor^ 24s. 

and Garrick, 274. 
and Barry, iiiJ» 

R. 
Raleigh, his preference of Henry V III* in wickedncfi« 110* 
Reed, (Mr.) 298. 
Refledlions on the depofition of Richard H. and the nfiirpatifti 

of Henry IV. i99« 
Rehearfal, ^iS. 
Rich revives King Jobn, 5. 
«..*-^ fufFers for an offence giv^n by, Na|» Clarke, 193, 194* 

• Manager at Lincoln's-inn-fieidt in 1715, ^47, 305* 

Richard II. 115, 200, 258. 

^ revived at Coyent Garden in 1738, 1 17. 

m has no comic character, 1 18. 

mm ■ paffages explained, 119, 121^ 123, 126, i2fi, 12^ 

131, i34> M7' «39» »40» M3» «44f IS$» »*«• 

»73> "74. 

, fome lines applied to the times of Sir Robert Walpolt^ 

M3' 
■ , foppofed to have been wriueo and aded earlier thao 

«S97> '>7» >70- 
——- — i*--> (bffic excellent lines in the icene between RicharA 

and his queen, iSj* 

Richard III. 36^1, 433* 

Richmond, (Countcft of } 317. 

Robinfoi^ 
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Robinfen, 353* 

Rjaii» 6, 56, 124, 139^ 

s. 

Satky coDJeAoie» coBctraivg k, 241. 

Sanoel Stevens^ his fiagslar foit««ec» tke ftagCi 147, f^^-* 

Scroop,(Abp. of York,) 311. 

Scraples of Henry VIII. 387. 

Seward, 105. 

Shakfpeare, jo, &c. 

and Rowley, 2. . 

— many of his beil pieces Ibnsed cms the groiimd«wodt 
of others, 2. - 

-* not a Roman Catholic, 43* 

— and Beaumont and FleuheycoApittd, 105* 
<- an advocate for civil liberty, 145* 146^ 15 4j ^^ 

— inferior to hinfelf, 170. 
-« differs from hfftofiMs » his account 4/ Riehfardlhc 

Secowd's deatbr 194 fi wmi.aiHmfy-i¥J»^ fiekatft) 
with the reafon of it, 204. 

— and Voltaire, 206. 

— his age at the writiog of Henry IV. 277* 

— a miiiake of hu» 297, 
••ana^lor, •54i» 

— his admirable portraits of Englifli fonces, 352* 
*- his hiAoricat fit^ytf 359^ 
•« a great teacher of adors, |99« 

his charader of Qgeen Elizabeth^ 430W. 



Shallow and SiJence, 297 

Sheridan. HhK'ingJokuyS^ 

Shirley,. 333. 

Sfioter and Cat-Harris, 212. 

— — his F-alftaiF. 250. 

Siddons, (Mrs.) 251. 

.Sinifon, chofen by Garrick CD play RwbcfrPalcofiibridco^ ^^ 

Slrkma-* > his conjednrc concerning ($fA, 241 .. 

Smith's Fakonbridge, 113. 

■ Hotfpur, 227. 

St. Paul's Charch, 283. 

Stage-mntiftcers, a fafce, 291. 

Steele, 221. 

Sfeevens; 2, 37, 53, 83, 95^ 117, i«6> 139, 2e6, «o^ stt, 

215, 230,\2C6, &c. 

— ^ • luppo^d to be ttndcr a miftake,. lo,. 11, t^. 

— —--^- his judicious reftoratioa of a piflag*, 232. 

Steward, 
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Steward, (Lady ArabcUf) 374. ., ., 

Stoppelaer^ his un/itneft jwtojr fcHottS AaraScf; 179; ittL' 
■ ■ . ■ ■^Ofy-ofliiiBatfdRldi, iSo^ i8i. 
Stowe, 184. 
Straboy 3 12. . . . .^ 

Suffolk and Green, 361. ^ " "! 

■ his charader, 376. 
Sully, 336. 

Surry, in Henry VIII. his charadcr, 401. 
— — - and Wolfey, ih'J. • . 

■ ■ the prefenc earl, ilid. 
Swanflon, a pre(by terian andana,£ior, jzi^. 
Symbol of difpleaf^irc with Henry Vllf. 394, 

T. 
TafW«!1, hisifljodiciotti tnaimerof 'afling bittop- Gatdiaer w 
Henry VIII. 428. 

Tax complained of in Henry VIII. 360. 

Taylor, the origipal Haitilet, 32*; 325, 326, 333, 334, 

■ ' ' ' ' ■ ftrppoftd to have becir the firU: HotBot, 220. 

' aod Lowin advanced in years when th© civil war brofea 

' oot, 313/ • . . I . 

-^— -~— — fuppofed to have died a few years before like. 

Kefiorarion, 334* 
Theobald, 10,423. 

and Steeven»y 103, 104, 2*4. 
Thomfon, 328. - " • ' 

Timon of Athens, 348, 40$. ^ ' 
Toledo, (Abpof)375. ' * 

Toilet, oneof ShakipeareU^biniaietitathn, 211,230^ 287, 4it,~* 
Travelling Jew, 298. . r' f ^ .. 

Treachery, bot fttgmatixetf, 309. 

Trial of the validity of ffcnry Vfth's mari^i^ga with Katharlbe, " 

38 K . . . . 

Tronbleibme reign- i&fK; John, a tragedy,, 'i'r'' ' * 

' ' « ■ f " a ffuotaticm ifdtCi it, 1 oBr' ' " 

Truth, the great doaiine of ^ivrfhy, I ia* * ^ 

Tyrwhit, 404, . i^ ;.-—-- 



^-'%p . ' *, 



Vcrftegan, 256, 288/ 
ViAbfv #2^. 

Vifion of angels m^ Henry VilE 41 1, 
Voltaire;^ 1 2^, ao6s ^ ^- "•■ , 



•f k • . . 



Walker, 
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W. 
Walker, the Qrigiiial aCtor of Madieat 
■ I excelteni in thechuaAcr of Fa 
15,82. 
—' anecdote of him and Soman, ^ 

— ' ' and Ryan, 114. 
Walpotc, hii dyiog ptedidiOD, I5i* 
WarDorton, ^04. 
I ■ and SteercM, 2141 

Waibam ajid Cranmer, 38S. 
Wartoa, (Mr.) an. 
Warwick, (earl of) 37+. 
Water-drinkiog, the eficAs of it, 31 
Wife for a Month, 105, Sec, 
Wilki, bii excellence in the Prince of 
William the Conqueror introduced ili 

the ejrea in Eoglaad, 59. 
Mr.. Willi*, 4«. 

and Theophilug Cihber, , , 

Wine, FaHlaff '1 and Dr. Falconer's opinioai of it* tSx&t, ^13. 

Winffonc. 38, 39. 

Winterthuil, ajudicioaiaAor in comedy and uaged^r, hicdeub, 

zio, izi, 362. 
Woffington, (Mrt.) an anecdote of, $6. 
Wolfey, 349. 

■- bitimmeofe revenoe«, iiiJ> tt 398. 
M — bii CHDning, 3^1. 
■ — malice, 371. 

I a niiftake, 369. 
~^. — and the duke of Suffi>Ik. 390. 
, • . ' . favour with the king doubtful, 398. 

behaviour in the bufineri of the divorce, 393. 

1- — refafei to delircr up the preat Seaj, 400. 

« ' a curioui article of itbpeachmeDt againft him, 40i< 

— hi) prefent of a fool to the kii^, ^aS, 

• baniOied to.hii diocefebjf.Nolf^Ik, 409. 

I ariefied for high treafon, iiiJt 

— hii death, 410, 

^— ^^— - antbitioD to be pope, ihU, 

— i . loveof learningt andqpcouragementof teamed ae,*t 

♦"• 
■ inttrnaiona for the maflen of the fchool hefoiuM 

« Ipfwicfa, 413. 
^ -' fel&lbnefa, pride, and cmcltj't 416. 
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